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FOREWORD 


It is a difficult undertaking to fit a personality of universal significance 
into the framework of an academic discipline. Apart from the historian 
who is in this respect privileged as he has only the requirement of a 
certain distance from his subject, the social scientist must attempt to 
interpret the flow of events under a certain perspective. 

This task is all the more complex because it is frequently not clear 
what perspective a given social science entails so that it is particularly 
trying to the beginner to obtain a clear picture of the mould into which 
the materials which have been diligently assembled can be cast. 

As the social sciences frequently reflect the main divisions of labor 
in our society, the more universal the role of a person is, the more 
difficult it becomes to regard him from the viewpoint of economics, 
sociology, social philosophy, etc. The great personality seems to transcend 
the divisions which have been so painstakingly erected by these sciences 
and which possess validity only if they are applied to those social 
phenomena that correspond to their basic presuppositions. 

As a science has to presuppose a certain regularity — and translated 
back into the behavior of human beings, this means a certain ratio¬ 
nality — the universality of a great personality as well as his creativeness 
almost precludes his function from being analysed satisfactorily within 
the framework of a social science. Modem social science aims to be 
empirical, and, since empiricism in regard to human history leads to 
a rationalisation-post-hoc, it cannot encompass the factor of creative¬ 
ness, of innovation, of genius, not even of whimsicality. 

Shakespeare cannot be “explained” from the social history of his 
period though he reflected it. But if every human personality only 
mirrored his surroundings, we would hardly have any history. It is 
the personality itself which is at the root of things and which can never 
be fully explained as no science tells us how the human mind grows, 
works, reacts, etc. 

We can only find the attributes which human beings seem to have 
in common, and the more unusual a person is, the more impossible 
it becomes to “interpret” or to “explain” him although a sort of in¬ 
tuitive understanding might be the closest approach to the processes of 
his activity and creativeness. 



But “intuitive understanding” is not very popular in modern social 
science, and it seems almost sacrilegious to attempt to fit a great per¬ 
sonality into the categories which have been derived from what people 
have in common and from what seems to repeat itself in th£ history 
of generations. Any generalisation — be it a scientific or a general 
one — leaves something out, and, if we deal with human beings, it 
may leave out what is most essential: individuality itself. 

It is not only the inadequacy of this against which we should revolt but 
more even against the irreverence which it entails because it presupposes 
the anxiety which may make people regard themselves as statistical 
data in order to find some protection in a deterministic philosophy. 

A deterministic philosophy should not be applied to any human 
being, much less to a great one. Man determines and is determined: 
he is a factor in a universal scheme of which he can catch but a few 
glimpses. But as he is alive — more alive than much of the world 
around him — his role is an active one by which he influences his social 
as well as his natural surroundings. He changes within the framework 
of his own structural attributes and within the structure of his natural 
environment but this whole process of growth, in spite of all our know¬ 
ledge, is shrouded in secrecy, particularly in regard to its beginnings 
and even more in regard to its further developments. 

“And behold, all things were new” should be heeded by the social 
sciences which try to make us believe that a knowledge of the past 
gives us a key to the future. 

But there is no such magic key, and if we want to interpret the acti¬ 
vities and thoughts of a great person, we can perhaps find no better 
approach than one that is dictated by a genuine interest and by a cer¬ 
tain affinity with his ideas. 

This might not be the proper basis for a scientific analysis which 
supposedly is the result of determined and firm work with the tools 
of a given science. Just like the apprentice-carpenter produces a difficult 
piece of workmanship, the aspiring social scientist is supposed to pro¬ 
duce a thesis in which the concepts of his science cast an illuminating 
perspective on the perplexing intricacies of a given problem. This 
problem, according to the rules of the trade, must first be stated in a 
hypothesis and then proved by facts or data which the nascent scholar 
has diligently assembled. 
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“Grey, dear friend, is all theory, and green the golden tree of life**, 
as Goethe wrote with a superior disregard for logic, at least of the 
old-fashioned Aristotelian variety. A thesis, however, can also be 
descriptive and leave the conclusions to a braver later world, or it can 
combine both explanation and description. 

Mr. Unnithan chose the latter approach, and he deserves to be praised 
for his caution. If the process of science consists of a basic strong motive, 
followed by attempts at rationalisations of existing or supposed inter¬ 
relationships, we must first acknowledge that the motive was a strong 
and real interest in Mahatma Gandhi that could not even translate itself 
too readily into an objective and impersonal picture. But it was for¬ 
tunate that the motive was a strong one as a lack of a genuine interest 
might have made the task easier but also less rewarding. 

To sec Gandhi as a person — which is more the task of the bio¬ 
grapher or the interpretative writer — or to see him in his function in 
Indian society were the possibilities between which a compromise had 
to be established. The latter task in all its implications would undoubtedly 
surpass the possibilities which a first work offers as it would involve 
not only an analysis of the whole of Indian society but also an inter¬ 
pretation of the changing role of that society in regard to the Western 
world and to global society at large. 

Mahatma Gandhi clearly saw the weaknesses of Western society but 
he viewed them in the light of a philosophy which belonged to a simpler 
world of the past. The human appeal of his thinking lies in this sim¬ 
plicity which corresponds to a nostalgia which many of us feel. But 
the simple life cannot, for any foreseeable future, be the life of a world 
which has to cope with increasing numbers and increasing desires. 

We cannot judge the real value of what we lack, and the road toward 
a more spiritual attitude may have to go first through the experience 
of meeting the many wants which go unanswered and which are not 
simple ones because they are interwoven with the whole texture of 
interhuman relationships and the desire for status about which the 
sociologists have written so eloquently. In this respect, modem society 
is perhaps deterministic but not so deterministic that individuals can¬ 
not free themselves from this “wheel” of status-desires and escape 
into a world in which the individual can again be himself. 

It was the greatness of Gandhi that he saw this possibility and that 
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he formulated it in the simple ideas of “truth” and “non-violence” 
which are accessible to every human being, provided he can master 
the moral strength to adhere to them. But moral strength needs a 
climate of its own, as perhaps was the climate of ancient India, but in 
the present world the strength of most of us is drained by the duties 
and obligations of a complex society which does not seem to provide 
this climate unless we re-align our forces. 

But the fact that, also in the 20th century, there was someone who 
was capable of this stands out like the light of a permanent star toward 
which we can turn if our anxiety increases. 

If wc understand that life is basically simple, we may be better able 
to bear its complexity and to view this complexity as a period of trials 
which may lead to a better future. There seems to be a great force of 
conviction in the Gandhian idea that a world of harmony will needs 
be one of simplicity and that the complexity of our desires cannot be 
but temporary. 

Because Gandhian thinking is simple, it is also universal: it goes 
beyond the innumerable boundaries which have been created among 
human beings and which are hardly disappearing as each new problem, 
each additional complexity adds a new one to the already existing ones. 
The disappearance of these boundaries cannot be achieved by any 
form of organisation but by a new morality which re-interprets social 
values as moral values which can be understood by the individual and 
become principles for his actions. 

This Gandhi also achieved, and it is perhaps remarkable that the 
impact of this realisation has not been more general and more uni¬ 
versal. 

But ideas have to ripen and in different soils and different climates 
they come to fruition in a different manner. Words that are spoken or 
written may seem lost but their influence can be suddenly rekindled 
and assume new creative forms. 

It is perhaps symbolic'of this development that an Indian student 
who is studying in the Netherlands choose the social ideas of Gandhi 
as a topic for his thesis. Mr. Unnithan could have set himself a simpler 
task and one that would have fitted more readily into the requirements 
of a specific scientific discipline. But the present topic had not only 
aroused his enthusiasm and general interest: there may have also been 
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some realisation that the ideas of Gandhi might find a renewed interest 
in Western Europe which is moving in the opposite direction but which 
occasionally may also pause to ask itself the question what the ultimate 
shape of a world of increasing complexity might be. 

There are only two basic types of human relationships: the relation 
with our natural environment and the relation with our fellow-creatures. 
Both are basically simple but they constantly confuse one another. 
We want greater control over nature in order to satisfy our needs but 
this control creates new and complex hierarchies and social orders 
which we cannot translate back into human values. One day we may 
have to make a choice between these two possibilities and to decide 
whether our relation to the “others’* is more important than our striving 
for a continued expansion of our needs. 

It seems not possible to combine the two as, the more complex the 
society in which we live, the less we can see our fellow-creatures as 
we are ourselves. We see them as producers or consumers, as citizens 
of this state or of that, as adherents of this or that ideology, as members 
of a racial or ethnic group, as educated or un-educated, but never in 
the light of simple human qualities which we can also refer to our¬ 
selves. 

This dilemma is a serious one, and one that is becoming more serious 
every day. It might serve us well to reread the writings of Gandhi although 
this does not mean that we should necessarily share his views. But he 
presented the other side of the coin. 

In a world of increasing complexity he preached simplicity; in a world 
of increasing confusion he pointed to the simple qualities of character 
in which the solution might lie; in a world devoted to material goals 
he clearly showed their limitations: in a period of urbanisation he 
showed that decentralisation meets other and perhaps more importadt 
needs than material gains can offer. 

Dr. Unnithan’s study presents the Gandhian ideas in a detailed manner 
and in their appropriate socio-economic setting. He does not present 
them as absolute values but as ideas which deserve to be pondered over 
and reconsidered and which have contributed much to the special po¬ 
sition that India occupies today. 

It is for these reasons that Dr. Unnithan’s study might have an appeal 
to a wider public than is generally reached by an academic study. 
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It was written with warmth and enthusiasm, and these qualities somehow 
are transmitted to the reader who begins to feel the truth of what Albert 
Einstein wrote about Mahatma Gandhi: “Generations to come, it may 
be, will scarce believe that such a one as this ever in flesh and Iriood 
walked upon this earth**. 

In our present period in which our rational beliefs seem to dominate 
our whole life, it might be good to read about the “other solution**. 

The Peace Palace, The Hague B. LANDHEER. 

September 1956. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 


Human societies are estimated to have been in existence for several 
hundred thousand years. Ever since their beginning, they have under¬ 
gone vast changes. It is not only the recent period which has been 
characterized by many changes, although they might have become more 
manifest. This process of change is continuous. As Maclver observes: 
“A thousand years hence, the human society will assuredly have under¬ 
gone vast new transformations and what it will be like ten thousand 
years from now — what sHiftings and readjustments, what new groupings 
and solidarities, what changes in the very foundations of the most 
fundamental forms, such as the family and the state, what permeations 
of new ideas into social institutions, what social responses to new 
scientific discoveries will have taken place — lies beyond the power 
of imagination to conceive” *. 

Although change is evident, there appears to exist on the other hand 
a certain constancy in some features of social and natural processes. 
The sequence of birth, growth and death, the existence of different 
attitudes or beliefs and the ability to respond to stimuli have always 
been the physiological and psychological characteristics of human 
being^. Thus, some aspects of human society are constant, but we can 
only isolate these factors for the sake of analysis. In reality, they appear 
in a continually shifting setting. In other words, this apparent con¬ 
stancy in social processes only re-emphasizes the existence of change. 
Often this change is hardly perceptible. Not because it does not exist; 
but because of the impossibility of recognizing it clearly when it occurs 
at a slow, gradual rate. 

Just as one day is never like another, although the sun rises and 
sets eVery day; just as no single spring is ever identical with smother, 
although the seasons' occur rhythmically each year, no single indivi¬ 
dual, much less the society of which he is a member, has ever been 
identical to another individual, either in physical or in mental faculties. 
Therefore,' change is a basic category of social processes. 

If we start with the individual, who may be considered as the basic 
unit of society, we have to take into account the biological and hereditary 

i Maclver, R. M. and Pa^e, C. H.: Society , An Introductory AnaJysis t Macmillan 
and Co. Ltd., (xuidon, 1952, p. 509. 
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traits of the individual, as well as his mental faculties. However, taken 
as such, these factors do not offer a satisfactory basis for the explanation 
of the social phenomena at a given time. They have to be placed in 
relation to the natural and social environments which influence the 
actions of the individual. 

Once the individual has been bom, the biological and hereditary 
traits are moulded by society. They cannot in reality be separated, 
except for analytical purposes. The individual is always subject to group- 
influence; and, since the group is never a constant, each individual is 
placed in a different configuration. The factors which work on the 
individual and the attitudes of the individual himself are interdependent, 
thus their interaction is cumulative. 

Suppose, for example, the mental faculties of an individual enable 
him to invent something which brings about a change in the social 
environment. His ability to invent depends not only on his mental 
faculties but also on the natural and the existing social environments. 
The natural and social environments enable the biological and mental 
faculties to develop. The latter adjust and contribute to the development 
of the former. 

In this process of interaction it is often found that one or more factors 
play a predominant role in bringing about certain changes in social 
patterns at a particular period of time. For example, certain changes 
in an attitude adopted by a specific group in society might be the result 
primarily of the original ideas and activities of a particular individual, 
or they might be mainly due to the development of a social conscious¬ 
ness occurring either as the result of a diffusion of ideas from other 
social groups or from a change of environment. This emphasis on the 
importance of the role played by major factors does not imply the 
absence of others; in fact a change is impossible without the interaction 
of several factors. In a study of the changes of a particular social group 
it is, however, possible to concentrate on one or more major factors 
which appear to the investigator as important. It is with these basic 
postulates that we approach the present field of study: some aspects 
of the problem of social change in India. Our attempt will be to select 
one of the, many dominating factors that may have contributed or 
continue to contribute to the changes that have occurred and are at 
present occurring in Indian society. 
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Indian society dates from pie-historic times. In the several millennia 
that have since passed, it has undergone vast transformations. New 
ideas have originated and changes have been brought about both by 
individual actions and by collective behaviour. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of Indian society (though, to a varying degree of 
other societies) is that spiritual teachings are invariably intertwined with 
social precepts and ethical commands. The teachings of the various 
saints found in the Vedas , Upanishads or Itihasas ; or of the great spiritual 
leaders, like Buddha (B.C. 624—544), Sankara (around 8th century 
A.D.), Ramakrishna (A.D. 1836—1886); or of social reformers like 
Ram Mohan Roy (A.D. 1772—1833), Dadabhai Naoroji (A.D. 1825— 
1917) and Gandhi 1 have been responsible for the expression of social 
patterns. 

It is probably possible to distinguish a dynamic period in early Indian 
society; while in later times the rate of change became so slow that 
stagnation and petrification were by no means an imagined danger. 
The values of former periods were adhered to in a formalistic manner, 
but they were no longer active, living forces. As a result, the society 
assumed a pronounced hierarchical form in which the social subgroups 
acquired a strong life of their own, based upon ancient customs and 
practices. 

It is probably on account of these factors that the concern of most 
of the great Indian social reformers came not so much to instill new 
ideas as to rid the society of its regimentation and stagnation and to 
purify it of the various vices that had crept into it. 

The outstanding figure among Indian social reformers of modem 
times is Gandhi. He, like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and others, wanted 
primarily to purify Indian society. As is the case with almost every 
social reformer in the past, the method he considered best for .this 
purification was the re-acceptance of some of the .truths and values 
propounded in the ancient texts and their adoption in modem society 
in a rational form. Probably this was because of the fact that he found 
a ready acceptance of his ideas by resorting to established values. This 
attitude of Gandhi cannot be identified with a blind revival of an ancient 
past or with reactionary or conservative ideas on social* development. 

1 Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand, born on October 2, 1869 in Porbandar and 
assassinated on January 30, 1948 in New Delhi. 
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On the contrary* many of his ideas on India's manifold social problems 
were progressive. However, he believed that basically Indian society had 
to regain its "pristine glory" in order to become a ripe field for further 
change. Whatever might have been the reasons for his objection and 
resistance to new ideas, especially those which result from the experience 
of a technological age, his ideas and actions constitute perhaps one 
of the main factors that have influenced Indian society. 

In the present study we shall concentrate mainly on the Gandhian 
ideas of social change in the perspective of their practical application 
and relate them to the major problems of present-day Indian society. 

Indian society is confronted with a number of problems. The rigidity 
of social stratification, the existence of untouchability, the low status 
of women, illiteracy and poverty are some of the major evils that have 
to be tackled. There is scarcely any difference among social reformers, 
themselves very important factors of change, as to the necessity of a 
change in Indian society, which is at present built upon relationships 
disturbed by the existence of the above mentioned social evils. However, 
there exists a difference of opinion as to the means to be adopted to 
secure these desired changes. Whereas some hold that the ideal change 
would be in the direction of industrialized societies elsewhere in the 
world, others are of the opinion that any change Indian society undergoes 
should be unique in character and that it must be towards the develop¬ 
ment of both moral and material factors, with the ultimate objective 
of securing an ideal society: a society in equilibrium. 

Gandhi belonged to the latter school of thought. Whereas he advocated 
a harmonious development of moral and material conditions for Indians, 
his emphasis was undoubtedly on the moral aspect. However, Gandhi 
suggested measures for an improvement in the standards of both and, 
as a matter of fact, offered solutions to the major social problems of 
the country. Today the influence of most of his teachings persists and 
generates forces which point towards changing some of the existing 
social practices. 

Considering these various factors, we have selected the following as 
the major points to be covered by this study. 

1. Presentation of the Gandhian ideas of social change. 

2a. The practical contribution made by Gandhi himself towards 
implementing the changes he had envisaged. 
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2b. The influence and persistence of these ideas in India at present. 

2c. The various soda] problems that exist at present, and the measures 
undertaken by the Government to effect the desired changes 
in relation to Gandhian teachings. 

3. Limitations and possibilities of Gandhian ideas and the various 
schemes of the Government. 

One clarification seems essential at this stage. While we are assessing 
the actual extent of the application and success of the ideas of a social 
reformer, it does not seem necessary to pay undue regard to all the 
controversies centred around such ideas. Therefore, though we shall 
not omit mention of the major critidsms levelled against Gandhian 
ideas, we do not intend to go into details concerning all of them. Besides, 
it is not the main object of the present investigation to present a critical 
or historical survey of Gandhian ideas. Instead, our emphasis is on 
the problems of Indian sodety. In analysing and studying them, we 
shall state Gandhian ideas primarily because of the contribution they 
may have made towards solving these problems, and we shall try to 
assess the extent of this contribution with a view to understanding how 
Indian society may evolve in the future. 

In accordance with this scheme, we shall try in Part I to present 
Gandhian ideas of sodal change in a systematic form. The analysis 
that follows in Part II will take into account the major problems of 
present-day Indian sodety and assess the progress achieved towards 
the solution of these problems in relation to Gandhian ideas. This may 
make a certain repetition of Gandhian ideas inevitable, but in the 
interest of a dearer understanding of the problems involved, this is 
not avoided. An analysis of the causes of the difference between Gandhi’s 
social theory and the present practice in the perspective of future possi¬ 
bilities form Part III and the epilogue. 
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PART I 

GANDHIAN IDEAS OF SOCIAL, CHANGE 




CHAPTER I 


GANDHIAN IDEAS 

A. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

Id the history of India, in the social, political and econo'mic impact 
of the first half of the 20th century, Gandhi played a significant role. 
That Gandhi had great influence in moulding the present-day India 
is not only the generally accepted view of politicians and experts in 
contemporary history but also of some of the eminent experts in the 
exact sciences. For instance, Albert Einstein wrote:— “A leader of 
his people, unsupported by any outward authority; a politician whose 
success rests not upon craft nor mastery of technical devices, but simply 
on the convincing power of his personality; a victorious fighter who 
has always scorned the use of force; a man of wisdom and hufnility, 
armed with resolve and inflexible consistency, who has devoted all his 
strength to the uplifting of his people and the betterment of their lot; 
a man who has confronted the brutality of Europe with the dignity 6f 
the simple human being, and thus at all times risen superior. Genera¬ 
tions to come, it may be, will scarce believe that such a one as this ever 
in flesh and blood walked upon this earth '* l . 

Gandhian ideas were generally simple. Gandhi never professed to be 
a sage or a theorizer. When requested to write something like a com¬ 
prehensive textbook codifying all his ideas and principles about the 
various political and socio-economic problems with his own suggest¬ 
ions as to how they should be applied in practice, Gandhi expressed 
his inability to do this 2 . Strongly discouraging the attempts of certain 
of his followers to conduct some sort 6f organised propaganda in order 
to spread his principles, Gandhi wrote: 'There is no such thing as 
'Gandhism', and I do not want to leave any sect after me. I have simply 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, VoL VI, Vithalbhal K. Jhaveri and D. G. 
Tendulkar, Bombay, 1953, pp. 357—358. 

We have made extensive use of all eight volumes of this publication because It 
is a compilation of Gandhi's own writings, produced with the permission of the 
Navajivan Trust, the official trustee of Gandhian publications. 

* Prasad, Rajendra: Speech delivered at Sevagram Conference, March 13, 
14 and 15, 1948, printed and published in Sarvodaya, Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad, 1951, p. 15. 
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tried in my own way to apply the eternal truth to our daily life and 
problems” 1 . Again he wrote in Harijan 2 : ‘‘I have nothing new to 
teach. The words truth and non-violence (ahimsa) 3 , are as old^as the 
hills. All I have done is to try experiments in both on as vast a scale 
as I could”. 

In conducting these experiments he sometimes erred, as he maintained, 
and he admitted that he had learned from his errors. For him, life and 
its problems presented scope for many experiments in the practice of 
truth and non-violence. He held that truth and non-violence were the 
two fundamental principles to be adhered to. But of these two, truth 
always had the first place. He was capable of “sacrificing non-violence 
for the sake of truth”. It was only in the pursuit of truth that he dis¬ 
covered non-violence 4 . His ideas of love, his lack of hatred, his ideas 
of fearlessness and courage, his sense of unity, equality and fraternity, 
his desire to elevate the depressed, his conception of the dignity of 
labour, the supremacy of the spirit and his desire for communal 
unity and world peace were all rooted in these two guiding principles. 
But it may not be construed that Gandhi regarded truth and non¬ 
violence as two separate principles. In his own words, “Are not non¬ 
violence and truth twins? The answer is an emphatic ‘no’. Non-violence 
is embedded in truth and vice-versa. Hence, has it been said that they 
are the faces of the same coin. Either is inseparable from the other. 
Read the coin either way. The spelling of words will be different. The 
value is the same” 5 . In the Gandhian sense of the word, truth is the 
absolute or the supreme goal to be pursued and realized by the self; 
and non-violence is the relative truth or the correct means to achieve 
this goal. Thus, though there is the invariable connection or identity 
between truth and non-violence, a separation is necessary for practical 
guidance. Therefore they are stated as two separate principles. 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. IV, Vithalbhai K. Jhaveri and D. G. Ten¬ 
dulkar, Bombay, 1952, pp. 66—67. 

2 Harijan, March 28, 1936. 

3 Gandhian ideas of truth and non-violence are important and are explained 
subsequently, especially in Ch. II. (Part I). 

« Ibid. 

3 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. eit., Vol. VIII (1954), p. 42. 

Also see Elwin, Verrier: “Mahatma Gandhi's Philosophy of Truth studied in relation 
to Western mysticism ”, article in the Modern Review (Calcutta), August, SeptemL 
and October 1933. 
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In the application of these fundamental principles he used discretion 
and flexibility according to the nature of the problem he had to tackle. 
Apart from these fundamental principles, which he tried to Apply to 
the practical problems of his time, it can hardly be said that Gandhi 
developed any special theory of social development. However, just as 
the success of some experiments enables a scientist to present his 
assumptions and conclusions in the form of a theory, the success of 
Gandhi’s experiments with Indian society may enable us to present 
his ideas on social reform in a systematic way, although not exactly 
in the form of a theory. They are important because they embody 
the principles of an “ ideal change ” in human society, which, in his 
opinion, was a continuous growth, “an unfoldmcnt in terms of spiri¬ 
tuality” 

Though Gandhi was essentially a social reformer, it is a common 
notion that he was primarily a political and religious leader. He retired 
from the active membership of the Congress as early as 1934 in order 
to enable himself to do more for the development of Indian society 2 . 
Vet he remained a powerful factor on whom most of the congressional 
leaders looked for advice and guidance. Though he often moulded the 
policy of the Congress, he became more interested in the service to the 
depressed, the removal of untouchability, the improvement in the status 
of women, and other social activities. Gandhi firmly believed that India’s 
independence was possible through intensive social reform. To a critic 
who told him that he was retarding political emancipation by forcing 
his vieyvs on social and religious questions onto the public and thereby 
distracting their attention from the real situation, Gandhi replied that 
he did not draw any “hard and fast line of demarcation” between poli¬ 
tical, social, religious and other questions. He always held that they are 
highly interdependent and that the solution of one brings the solution 
of the rest 3 . That is why he chose to be a social reformer. In the follo¬ 
wing pages we shall confine our attention mainly to that aspect of 
his life and teachings which will reveal ‘Gandhi, the social reformer’. 

1 Young India, September 16, 1926. 

2 Sitaramayya, Pattabhi: The History of the Indian National Congress , Padma 
Publications Ltd., Bombay, Vol. I (reprint 1946) p. 586 and Vol. II (1947), p. 1. 

Sen Ela: Testament of India, George Allen and Unwin, London, 1939, p. 30. 
Also see Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit ., Vol. IV, p. 1. i 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. Ill (1952), p. 229. J 
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B. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF HIS IDEAS 

The origin and development of his ideas on social change can be 
attributed to the following factors: 

1. a. The influence of books and authors. 

b. The personal sufferings. 

c. The success of his early experiments. 

2. The impact of socio-economic conditions and trends. 

It is difficult to determine the extent of the influence of his childhood 
on the development of Gandhi’s social ideas. It might easily form the 
topic of a separate investigation. The available evidence, however, does 
suggest that Gandhi, belonging to a rich, aristocratic family and pos¬ 
sessing affectionate and devoted parents and relatives, did not have an 
unfavourable environment which would have retarded the development 
of his personality. On the positive side, the influence of his parents and 
associates and the influential circumstances in which he was born and 
reared were favourable for the development of his own innate qualities. 
But, it can hardly be said that there exists any clear connection between 
his childhood and his social ideas. On the contrary most of his ideas 
on the social problems originated in later periods of his life as a result 
of his own study and experiences in the contemporary social situation. 
Nevertheless it might be worth-while to take note of the fact that he 
in his childhood had the opportunity to acquaint himself with religious 
duties and moral precepts — there is nothing unique in this since 
any child in similar environments would have had the same oppor¬ 
tunities. In his early childhood Gandhi was influenced by the religious 
practices of his mother and by Jaina philosophy, which was brought 
nearer to him by his father, who took an active interest in it. Jainism 
was predominant in Gujerat where Gandhi was born and brought up. 
His father’s integrity and honesty impressed him deeply, and the story 
of Harishchandra gave him the ideal for the practice of honesty. 

la. The influence of books and authors. 

Another person whom Gandhi admired and whose life exercised 
considerable influence in moulding his character was Raichandbhai or 
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Rajchandra l , the twenty-five-year-old jeweller and poet, whom he met 
soon after his return from England in 1891. It was “his wide knowledge 
of the scriptures, his spotless character and his burning passion for self- 
realization” that persuaded Gandhi to look to him for guidance in the 
moments of his “spiritual crisis” 2 . In the initial stages of his life in 
South Africa Gandhi was considerably interested in the writings of 
Henry David Thoreau 3 (1817—1862), who proclaimed non-cooperation 
with the American Government as a protest against slavery, as well 
as in the philosophy of the Quakers, which teaches that “each man’s 
life is guided by an inner light which transcends even the Bible” 4 . 

But it was John Ruskin’s Unto This Last 5 that “transformed him 
overnight from a lawyer and city-dweller into a rustic living away from 
Durban on a farm” 6 . In his autobiography in the chapter entitled “The 
Magic Spell of a Book” Gandhi explains how this great book brought 
about the “instantaneous and practical transformation” of his life 7 . 
Considering the importance of this influence, it may not be out of place 
to mention the teachings of Ruskin as Gandhi understood them. 

1. The good of the individual is contained in the good of all. 

2. A lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber’s, in as much 


1 Raichandbhai or Rajchandra was a Jain youth aboiit the same age as Gandhi. 
He also came from Kathiawad. He died at the age of thirty-three. He was a partner 
of the firm of jewellers conducted in the name of Revishankar Jagjivan in Bombay. 
Though a jeweller he was deeply religious, well-versed in Hindu philosophy and 
he impressed Gandhi intensely. 

2 Gandhi, M. k.: An Autobiography, The story of my experiments with Truth, 
Phoenix Press, London, MCMXLIX, pp. 74, 75. 

3 See Thoreau, H. D.: Civil Disobedience (1849), pamphlet, published by the 
Peace Pledge Union, London. 

4 Dhawan, Gopinath: The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 2nd edition, 1951, p. 30. Also see Autobiography, 
op, cit.. Chapter, “Christian Contacts ', pp. 101—104. Also see Russel, E.r The 
History of Quakerism , The Macmillan Company, New York, 1943. 

5 John Ruskin (1819—1900) was an English critic and writer. His life was devoted 
to expoun ding his doctrines on social and industrial problems, on education, morals 
and religion. See Ruskin, John; Unto This Last , Munera Pulveris, George Allen 

& Sons, London 1907. This appeared for the first time in the year 1862. Gandhi 
read one of the earlier editions, given to him by his friend, H. S. L. Polak, on his 
twenty-four hour journey from Johannesburg to Durban in South Africa in the 
year 1904. 

6 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 177. 

7 Autobiography, op. cit., p. 250. 



as all have the same right of earning their livelihood from their 
work. 

3. That a life of labour, i.e. the life of the tiller of the soil &nd the 
' handicraftsman, is the life worth living. 

Gandhi further says that the first of these three he knew and the second 
he had dimly realized. Unto This Last made it clear to him that the 
second and the third were embodied in the first. So he “arose with the 
dawn ready to reduce these principles to practice” L He later trans¬ 
lated Unto This Last into Gujerati, under the title of Sarvodaya i 2 (The 
Welfare of AU), which eventually became the word that represented the 
Gandhian ideas of welfare. 

It was Leo Tolstoy (1828—1910) who gave him the idea of the practical 
application of non-violence, and it was The Kingdom of God is within 
You 3 that provided him with a basis for understanding Tolstoy. On 
August 3, 1942, in his appeal to “American Friends” 4 Gandhi 
acknowledged his gratitude to Tolstoy for giving him a “reasoned basis” 
for his non-violence. “Tolstoy blessed my movement 5 in South Africa 
when it was still in its infancy and of whose wonderful possibilities I 
had yet to learn. It was he who had prophesied in his letter to me that 
I was leading a movement which was destined to bring a message of 
hope to the downtrodden people of the earth” 6 . The following extracts 
from Tolstoy’s letter 7 to Gandhi are of great importance in this con¬ 
nection: — “that which is called ‘passive resistance*... is in reality 
nothing else than the teaching of love uncorrupted by false interpreta¬ 
tions. That love which is striving for the union of the human soul and 
the activity derived from it, is the highest and only law rf human life; 

. .. This law was proclaimed by all — by the Indian as by the Chinese, 
Hebrew, Greek and Roman sages of the world. I think tills law was 

i Ibid. 

1 See Gandhi, M. K,: Unto This Last — A Paraphrase. (English translation of 
the Gujerati text by V. G. Desai), N. P. House, Ahmedabad, First edition 1951. 

3 Gandhi read Tolstoy ’s The Kingdom of God is within You as early as 1893—1894 
during his stay in Pretoria. 

4 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit„ Vol. VI, pp. 176—178. 

3 The Satyagraha movement in South Africa extends over the period 1906—1914. 

6 Tendulkar, D. G.: ibid. 

7 See the English translation of the Russian letter in Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., 
VoL I, (1951), pp. 148—150. See also. Nag, K.: Tolstoy and Gandhi, Pustak JBhandar, 
Patna, 1950. 
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most clearly expressed by Christ, who plainly said: ‘In love alone is 
all the laws and the prophets... \ And further, “The difference between 
the Christian nations and all other nations is only that in the Christian 
world the law of love was expressed clearly and definitely, whereas it 
was not so expressed in any other religious teaching, and the people 
of the Christian world have solemnly accepted this law, whilst at the 
same time they have permitted violence, and built their lives on violence; 
and that is why the whole life of the Christian peoples is a continuous 
contradiction ... a contradiction between love accepted as the law of 
life and violence which is recognised and praised .. . Socialism, com¬ 
munism, anarchism. Salvation Army, increasing crime, unemployment, 
the growing insane luxury of the rich and misery of the poor, the alarm¬ 
ingly increasing number of suicides — all these are the signs of that 
internal contradiction which must be solved and cannot remain un¬ 
solved. And they must be solved in the sense of acknowledging the law 
of love and denying violence. Therefore, your activity in the Transvaal 
as it seems to us, at this end of the world, is the most essential, the 
most important of all the work now being done in the world . . .”. 

The other important books which played a major role in moulding 
the Mahatma are the various religious scriptures. The teachings of the 
Koran , “No man is a true believer, unless he desireth for his brother 
that which he desireth for himself”; “He who neither worketh for him¬ 
self nor for others will not receive the reward of God”; “Whoever 
is kind to His creatures, God is kind to him”; and “The most valuable 
thing in the world is a virtuous woman”, were absorbed by Gandhi l . 
The Bible , especially The Sermon on the Mount, made a deep impression 
on him and enabled him to make his ideas clearer and brighter. He 
accepted the life and work of Jesus Christ “as a supreme illustration 
of the principle of non-violence” 2 . At one time Gandhi was thinking 
of becoming a Christian himself, but his subsequent experiments en¬ 
abled him, as he often said, to recognize the identity of all principal 
religious faiths and to realize that they are of equal value. 

For him, “the Allah of Islam was the same as the God of the 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. VII, (-1953), pp. 365—366. 

2 Radhakrishnan, S.: Great Indian? , Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay, 1949, p. 23. 
See Matthew, Chapter XXII, v. 37—40, Matthew, Chapters V and VI, The Sermon 
on the Mount and Luke, Chapter VI, v. JO—37. 
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Christians and the Isvara of the Hindus”, and he affirmed that, “when 
once we rise from the grossness to which the flesh is prone into the 
liberty of the spirit, the view from the summit is identical for all”; “we 
have to climb the mountain by different paths, from the points where 
we happen to be, but that which we seek is the same” *. Of the Hindu 
religious scriptures which influenced him the Bhagavad Gita , Tulsidas' 
Ramdyana and the Isopanishad, Vivekananda's Raja Yoga and Pata- 
njali's Yoga Sutra assumed major importance 2 . He memorized thirteen 
chapters of the Gita which became his ‘dictionary of daily reference*, 
and made an extensive commentary on it 3 . His concepts of truth, 
non-possession or voluntary poverty, equality, tolerance and humility 
are rooted in the Gita. To a friend who asked from where “in Hinduism 
he had unearthed non-violence” he replied, “It was in Hinduism, in 
Christianity as well as in Islam”; whether they agreed with him or 
not he considered it h»s duty to preach what he considered to be true, 
and he also added that so far as he knew Ahimsa had never made anyone 
a coward 4 . In 1939, to a quest-on from Kagawa who asked him how 
his Ahimsa could be reoMCii-'tl with the Gita , in which Krishna re- 

1 RaJhakrishnan, 5.: op. lit., p. 22. 

2 The Bhagavad C rta is a pari of the Mahabhdrata epic. The great battle des¬ 
cribed in the Mahub/uhata is appi^'mutely estimated to have taken place between 
1500 and 1000 B. C And the epu is estimated to have been composed around 
1100 B. C. The Mahabhdrata is calkd the fifth Veda. Unlike the Vedas the use of 
which was restricted to the three higher castes, Mahabhdrata was opened to all. The 
Ramdyana epic of Valmiki is considered to have been composed much after the 
Mahabhdrata though its story (story of Rama, the model of virtue) may be of an 
earlier period. 1 he Ramdyana we refer to here is one composed by Tulsidas (A D. 
1532—1623) and is one of the most popular books of the Hindus. The Upanishads 
are generally accounted to be 108 of which JO arc the most important. The accepted 
dates for the compilation of U part t shads are between 1000 B. C. to 300 B. C. “The 
central theme of the Upanishads is the problem of philosophy. It is the search for 
what is true”. 

Vivekananda’s (1863—1902» Ro;u V(\a was written towards the close of the 19th 
century. The Yoga Sutra of Pahmjali is the oldest textbook of the Yoga school. 
Yoga according to Patanjali “is a methodical effort to attain perfection, through 
the control of the different elements of human nature, physical and psychical”. The 
date of the composition of Yoga Sutra is difficult to determine. But it is regarded 
to have been composed in 2nd. century B. C. 

3 See The Gospel of Selfless Action: or The Gita according to Gandhi , translation 
of the original in Gujerati by Desai, Mahadeva, Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad, 1st edn. 1946, 

4 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. VII, op. cit., pp. 438—439 
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commends violence and exhorts Arjuna to take the sword against his 
own brothers, teachers and relatives, Gandhi replied that Krishna was 
speaking of a spiritual fight in order to attain a balanced state of mind, 
of mental equipoise l . In support of this contention he referred the 
questioner to the second chapter of the Gita which made this explicitly 
clear. For Gandhi, the Pandawas and the Kauravas were forces of good 
and evil within and ‘the war was between God and Satan going on in the 
human breast’ 2 . This is further illustrated in the following extract 3 
from his own commentary on the Gita :— “Now about the message 

of the Gita _ Even in 1888—89 4 , when I first became 

acquainted with the Gita , 1 felt that it was not a historical work, but 
that under the guise of physical warfare, it described, the duel that 
perpetually went on in the hearts of mankind, and that physical war¬ 
fare was brought in merely to make the description of the internal 
duel more alluring. This preliminary intuition became more confirmed 
on a closer study of religion and the Gita .... In this great 
work (the Muhubhdruta) Gita is the crown. Its second chapter, instead 
of teaching the rules of physical warfare, tells us how a perfected 
man is to be known. In the characteristics of the perfected man of the 
Gita 1 do not see any to correspond to physical warfare”. In short, 
Gandhi saw the Gita as a book which stared the principles for the 
victory of man in his moral fight against evil To him the Buddha’s 
teachings of non-violence were also not different Irom the teachings of 
the Hindu religious scriptures. His concentrated studies of these re- 

1 For an account of the interview with Kagawa see Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., 
Vol. V, (1952), pp. 25, 26, 27. 

- Ibiil. Here the reference is to the battle of the Mahabharata that took place 
between the Pandavas and the Kauravas. 

* Desai, Mahadcv: op. cit.. Chapter ‘Anasakthiyoga, the message of the Gita 
by Gandhi’, pp. 127, 128. 

i Jt was Edwin Arnold's The Soup Celestial which he read in 1888—1889 
(while he was a >.tudcnt in England) that initiated Gandhi into a deeper study of 
the Bhagavad Gita. 

5 Whether the battle of the Mahabharata was a real historical fact or not is 
still a controversial subject. But in regard to the principle of Ahimsa as the great 
teaching of the Gita, though opinions vary, Gandhi has the support of several 
authorities. For instance Radhakrishnan writes: — “Arjuna does not raise the 
question of the right or wrong of war. Me has faced many battles and fought many 
enemies. He declares against war and its horrors because he has to destroy his own 
friends and relations (svajanam). It is not a question of violence or non-violence 
but of using violence against one’s friends now turned enemies. His reluctance to 
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ligious scriptures brought him to the belief that the fundamental teach¬ 
ings of all religions were the same. 

In his daily prayers he used to cite verses from the Koran , the Bible 
and the Gita. He called himself a Christian or a Muslim with his own 
interpretation of Bible and Koran, but he maintained that the terms 
Hindu, Christian and Muslim were synonyms L In spite of this attitude, 
or because of it, he wanted to remain a Hindu. As a matter of fact, 
he maintained that it was only a thorough study of other religious 
scriptures which enabled him to understand the Hindu religious doctrines 
more clearly, and to purify the convictions which were already formed 
in his mind. But he held in almost equal reverence the teachings of 
Buddha, the doctrines of Mahavira, the teachings of Hinduism, Christ¬ 
ianity, Islam or Zoroaster. Though he preferred to remain a real ‘sanatani 
Hindu’, he was no Hindu of the common order. Many of the current 
practices were repugnant to him and he did not hesitate to ‘re-interpret’ 
the Hindu scriptures in accordance with the promptings of his owr 
“inner voice” 2 . 

As he himself often said, because ot his political activities Gandhi 
did not have the time to read as many other books as he would 
have wished. However, while he was in prison he made use of all avail¬ 
able opportunities for reading other important works. On one of 
those occasions he read Karl Marx’s Capital ; although he had a 
great regard for Marx he could not reconcile himself with the Marxian 
conclusion, as he had no faith in violence of any form \ 

fight is not the outcome of spiritual development or the predominance of sattvaguna 
but is the product of ignorance and passion. Arjuna admits that he is overcome 
by weakness and ignorance. The ideal which the Gita sets before us is ahiinsa or 
non-violence and this is evident from the description of the perfect state of mind, 
speech and body in Chapter VII, and of the mind of the devotee in Chapter XII. 
Krsna advises Arjuna to fight without passion or ill-will, without anger or attach¬ 
ment and if we develop such a frame of mind violence becomes impossible. We 
must fight against what is wrong but if we allow ourselves to hate, that ensures 
our spiritual defeat. It is not possible to kill people in a state of absolute serenity 
or absorption in God. War is taken as an illustration”. 

See Radhakrishnan, S.: The Bhagavad Gita , George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 
1948, pp. 68—69. 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. II (1951), p. 302. 

2 Polak, H. S. L., Brailsford, H. H., Pethick Lawrence: Mahatma Gandhi , 
Odhams Press Ltd., London, 1949, p. 306. 

3 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 36:— “Gandhi was asked about Karl 
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1 b. The personal sufferings. 

Just as the various scriptures made him a convinced believer in the 
essence of Hindu philosophic doctrines, his own personal sufferings 
contributed to the development of various qualities, such as fearlessness, 
simplicity and the ability to make sacrifices for the sake of suffering 
humanity, of which “he became the true representative”. 

At the age of nineteen he was made an outcast by the Bania caste 
to which he belonged. Before he left for England his caste people sum¬ 
moned him and told him -that he would be an outcast from then on¬ 
wards for denying the caste leader’s order that he should not go to 
England and for holding that the caste should not interfere in the 
matter *. 

In London he had to undergo some difficulties both in adjusting 
himself to the diet and to the social environment 2 . He remained a 
vegetarian and ‘teetotaller’ throughout his stay in England. It is 
to his credit that his determination won the day in spite of various 
temptations and hardships. In fact, the experience provided him with 
the opportunity of developing a strong will, which would be necessary 
to meet the future “battles” in which he was to assume a major role. 

In South Africa he was a victim of the colour bar and of racial dis¬ 
crimination. In January 1897 Gandhi was beaten by African whites. It 
was with extreme difficulty that he escaped death from the crowd which 
sang, “Hang old Gandhi on the sour apple tree” 3 . In February 1908, 
because he agreed to voluntary registration, a Pathan accused him of 
bribery and threatened to kill him. On the next day he was beaten 

Marx. He replied that he got the opportunity and privilege of reading Capital whilst 
he was in detention. He entertained high regard for his great industry and acumen, 
but he could not believe in his conclusion. He had no faith in violence being able 
to usher in non-violence. The world thought was moving and was outdaring Marx. 
That, however, did not detract from the merit of the great man’s labour”. ■ 

Also see Mashruwala, K. G.: Gandhi and Marx , N. P.H., Ahmedabad, 1951. 

1 See Autobiography, op. cit ., p. 35. 

2 Autobiography, op. cit.. Chapters XIII. “In London At Last”; XIV. “My 
Choice”; XV. “Playing the English Gentlemen”; XVI. “Changes”; XVII. “Experi¬ 
ments in Dietetics”; XVIII. “Shyness My Shield” and XIX. “The Canker of Untruth", 
pp. 36—57. 

2 Ibid, p. 162. 
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with a heavy stick by one, Mir Alam l . Though the blow was severe 
and Gandhi fainted, it proved to be a test of his nobility: from his 
sick bed he wired to the Attorney General that Mir Alam and others 
should be pardoned 2 . His participation in the Boer War and Zulu 
Rebellion as a volunteer to help the sick and wounded brought him 
into direct contact with many problems of human life, apart from 
the personal sufferings which he had to encounter. The Zulu Rebellion 
especially was a new experience for him and gave him much food for 
thought. It was this Rebellion which brought home the horrors of 
war more than did the Boer War 3 . The prison life which he had to 
undergo many times provided him with further opportunities to share 
the sufferings of humanity. The ‘Satyagraha Movement*, which he led 
in South Africa, brought much suffering in its initial stages. The insults 
which he had to endure, the severe restrictions he had to place on 
himself, the attempt to reform himself and the penances imposed on 
himself, such as fasting, were all sufferings which he undertook of his 
own free will. He fasted, both to reform himself and to reform society. 
Speaking about the last fast he undertook in 1948 he said that it was 
an obligation which he, as a votary of Ahimsa, was impelled to under¬ 
take by way of protest against the wrong done by society 4 and for 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: Satyagraha in South Africa , N. P. House, Ahmedabad, Revised 
2nd Edn. 1950, Chapter XXII “Opposition and Assault”, p. 169. See also Sharga, 
P. Brijnath: Gandhi His Life and Teachings , The Upper India Publishing House Ltd., 
Lucknow. See Edn. 1950, p. 94. 

Mir Alam was one of the Pathans who objected to Gandhi’s attitude of compromise 
towards General Smuts and who resisted any form of registration. He along with 
eight other Pathans followed Gandhi when he set out for the registration office on 
February 10, 1908. When Gandhi approached the registration office Mir Alam asked 
him where he was going. Gandhi replied: “I am going to take out a registration 
certificate and I am going to give my ten fingerprints. If you will come with me, 

I will first get a certificate for you also with an impression only of the two thumbs. 
Then I will take one out for myself, giving the fingerprints”. ‘‘Scarcely was the last 
sentence finished when, from behind, a heavy cudgel descended on Gandhi’s head 
and he fainted. The Pathan and his companions then gave him blows and kicks”. 

2 See Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 112. An extract from Gandhi’s tele¬ 
gram runs as follows:— “I hope to take up my duty shortly. Those who have 
committed the act did not know what they were doing. They thought that what I 
was doing was wrong. They have had their redress in the only manna- they knew. 

I request, therefore, that no steps to be taken against them”. 

3 Autobiography, op. cit., p. 263. 

4 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 299. 
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the sake of communal unity and social peace. Gandhi had to face 
extreme danger to his life and person; during his epic march to Naok- 
hali (Jan.—Feb. 1947), where barbarous crimes were committed in the 
name of religion, he had to encounter death face to face. Thus, the 
entire life of Gandhi consisted of sufferings and hardships, partly in¬ 
voluntary and partly self-imposed, and these contributed to the for¬ 
mation and development of his character and ideas. 

lc. The success of his early experiments. 

It may not be out of place here to consider what would have 
happened, if Gandhi had .not succeeded in the early part of his life 
when he was in England as a student or in South Africa as the 
leader of the Satyagraha Movement , i.e. during the period 1906— 
1914. Sufferings, no doubt, improve the character of a person as 
long as they do not completely overpower him. Whatever Gandhi’s 
ability, however strong his mind, it certainly would have been to 
no avail, if his early experiments had proved complete failures. Al¬ 
though he had to undergo temporary difficulties, he was successful 
in all the experiments he conducted both in England and in South 
Africa. His experiments in personal habits and family relationships, 
in nature cure, in farming, teaching, and his dietetic experiments, all 
proved useful l . His passive resistance and Satyagraha Movement in 
South Africa, in spite of all the initial difficulties, finally met with con¬ 
siderable success. His non-violent fight for the indentured labourer and 
the oppressed and against racial discrimination won him universal 
applause.. In his later life he often used to narrate his successful experi¬ 
ments in South Africa, if he wanted to establish his point of view 
against his opponents in political matters. His struggle in South Africa, 
unarmed against armed people, made him a confirmed believer in non¬ 
violence and universal love. The height of his success can be measured 
by the conversion of.his great opponent, Field Marshall Smuts into 
\ ‘good friend and well-wisher’ 2 . It may not be, however, proper to 

1 See Autobiography, op. cit ., Part 1, Chapter XVII, “Experiments in Dietetics”; 
Part IV, Chapters VI. “A sacrifice to Vegetarianism”; VII. “Experiments in- Earth 
and Water Treatment”; XXIII. “A peep into the Household”; XXIX. “Domestic - 
Satyagraha”, etc. 

2 See Smuts, J. C.: “Gandhi’s Political Method”, article printed in Mahatma 
Gandhi, Essays and Reflections on His Life and Work (Radhakrishnan, S., edited 
by) George Allen and Unwin Ltd., I.ondon, 1939, pp. 276—281. 
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attribute the cause of his success in later life to these factors alone, 
but it would be a serious omission to ignore their importance. 

0 

B. 2. THE IMPACT OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND TRENDS. 

On the one hand, the tradition of India and the great abundance of 
her natural resources, filled with potentialities for the future, often 
provided Gandhi with hope and confidence. But on the other, more 
important, side, evils such as untouchability and communal discord 
warranted his grave concern. 

The hungry, skeleton-like figures, clad in scanty and dirty clothing, 
wandering in the streets near temples and other places of worship, 
as he had seen in Orissa and other parts of India, constantly haunted 
his mind. Not only Gandhi but all others interested in the welfare 
of India and her socio-economic conditions found the existence of 
widespread destitution l . The low average expectancy of life 2 , the 
high infant mortality rate, the magnitude of the incidence of diseases, 
widespread illiteracy and the very low standard of living were addi¬ 
tional factors which accentuated the gravity of the situation. Speaking 
to the Labour M.P.s after the Round Table Conference of 1931 Gandhi 
drew the attention of the British authorities to the deplorably low 
income levels and the magnitude of the disparity in income distribution 
in India 3 : “Your prime-minister does not draw more than fifty times 
the average per capita income whereas in India the Viceroy gets 
something like five thousand times the average income of an Indian. 
And if the average income is so low you can understand that the 
actual inqome in a vast number of cases must be nil* 1 . Again, speaking* 
in Yorkshire, England (1931) to the deputations of unemployed, 
Gandhi observed: “I strove with Lord Irwin last March for the liberty 
to boycott liquor and foreign cloth. He suggested that I might give up 
this boycott for three months as a gesture and then resume it. I said 
1 could not give it up for three minutes. You have three million un¬ 
employed, but we have nearly three hundred million unemployed and 

1 Gregg, Richard B.: Economics of Khaddar, N. P. H., Aiii»©d&f*»d f 1946, Revised 
2nd ednu, p. 4. 

2 Gandhi, ‘M. K.: Food Shortage and Agriculture, N. P. R, Ah m eda b ad, 1949, 
pp. 133—136. 

s Tendulkar, D. G op. dt ., Vol. m, p. 141 
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underemployed for half the year. Your average unemployment dole is 
70 shillings. Our average income is seven shillings and sixpence a month. 
. ... Imagine therefore, what a calamity it must be to have 
300 million unemployed, several millions becoming degraded every day 
for want of employment, devoid of self-respect, devoid of faith in God. 
I dare not take before them the message of God .... I can take 
before them the message of God only by taking the sacred message of 
work before them .... Well, the peasants of India were getting 
their bread from the soil. [ offered them the spinning wheel in order 
that they may get the butter, and if 1 appear today before the British 
public in my loin-clofh it is because I have come as the sole represent¬ 
ative of those half-starved, half-naked dumb millions” The follow¬ 
ing figuies of per capita national income would give us an approximate 
idea of the economic condition of India in the formative years of 
Gandhi’*? life. 

Annual Per Capita National Income in India during the period 

1868-1937 2 


Estimates by 

Year 

Rs. 

D. Naoroji 

1868 

20 

L>. Naoioji 

1869 

20 

D Naoroji 

1870 

20 

Baring and Barbour 

1881 

27 

W. Digby 

1899 

18 

W. Digby 

1899—1900 

13 

Shah and KJiambata 

1900—1914 

36 

Shah and Khambata 

1914—1922 

581/2 

V.K.R.V. Kao 

1925—1929 

78 

V.K.R.V. Rao 

1931-1932 

65 


1 Thu Nations Voice - - being a collection of Gandbiji’s speeches in England 
and Sit. Mahadev Desci's account of the sojourn, September to December 1931. 
Edited by Rajagopafachar and Kumarappa J. C., N. P. H., Ahmcdabad, 2nd. edn. 
1947, pp. 209-210. 

1 Sources (a) tathar and Bcri: Indian Economics , Vol. II. Oxford University 
Press, Madras. 9th edn. 1952, pp. tOl—109. (b) Dutt, R. P.: India Today, Peoples 
Publishing House, Bombay, 2nd. revised Indian edn. 1949, pp. 30—35. 

D. Naoroji (1825—1917) was twice piesident of the Indian National Congress 
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The national income survey of Shah and Khambata revealed that a 
third of the wealth of the country was in the hands of 1 % of the 
population and 35%, i.e. slightly more than the third of the wealth, 
was shared by a third of the population, while more than 60% of the 
population had to live on about 30% of the total wealth of the country i. 
According to Shah and Khambata the average Indian income was 
“enough to feed two men in every three of the population or to give 
them all two instead of three meals, cheapest in quality, without any 
provision for housing, clothing, recreation or any other thing”. If we 
take a Rs. 50 average annual per capita income for the twenties and 
:ompare it with other nations, the low level of India’s income is re¬ 
pealed. In the U.S.A. the national income in the same period was about 
Rs. 2000 2 , i.e. about 40 times that of India; the per capita national 
income of Great Britain was over 25 times that of India. According 
to the estimate of Wadia and Joshi, during the period 1895 and 1914, 
the condition of the Indian population did not show any appreciable 
change 3 . The rise in the figures of the national income was mainly 
due to fluctuations in agricultural prices. 

The first World War and the subsequent conditions worsened the 
situation. Even the “most optimistic” Simon Commission put the 
average Indian income at 5 ds. a day in 1921—22. Even this was reduced 
to 2 l /2 ds. in the nineteen-thirties because of a further fall in agricultural 
prices 4 . From these figures, after deducting the heavy “home charges’ 
and other payments such as interest on debt, dividends on British capital 
investments, banking and financial commissions, the average Indian in¬ 
come of this period could be estimated at 2 l /<t ds. 5 . If this was the 
average Indian income, the veracity of Gandhi’s statement that the 
common man’s income was almost nil, is amply justified. 

and was a pioneer among social reformers of modem India. His estimate of national 
income is taken from his book Poverty and Un-British Rule in India (1876). The 
estimate of Baring and Barbour is official. W. Digby’s estimate is taken from his 
book, Prosperous British India (1902). The other figures are from Shah and Kahm- 
bata Wealth and Taxable Capacity in India (1924) and Rao, V.K.R.V.: National 
Income of British India (1940). 

1 Jathar and Beri: op. cit., p. 109. 

2 Gregg, Richard B.: op. cir., p. 7. 

• 3 Jathar and Beri: op. cit., p. 110. 

* Dutt, R. P.: op. cit., p. 32. 

3 Ibid. 
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Other factors that aggravated poverty were the increase in population 
and the lack of agricultural development at a comparable rate. 

According to the first census, taken in 1872, the population of India 
stood at 206.1 million. Since 1872 the population increased at an ac¬ 
celerated rate until in 1931 it reached 352.8 million — i.e. an increase 
of about 150 million in a period of sixty years l . But the food pro¬ 
duction could not keep pace with the increase in population. Only 
about 34% of the total area of “British India” was sown with crops, 
while 22 % was held to be unsuitable for cultivation. 22.8 % was classified 
as cultivable waste, 7 % was left fallow and 12—13 % was under forest 2 3 . 
The natural scarcity of food was multiplied by crop failures which 
often resulted in famines. In the period between 1770 and 1900 India 
witnessed 22 famines 3; in these, millions of people died of starvation. 
Especially from the year 1860 there were recurring famines till 1900. 
In short, the close of the 19th century and the early 20th century brought 
to India economic ruin and social degeneration, as a result of the 
occurrence of a series of famines, epidemics and similar disasters. The 
influenza scourge of 1918—1919 alone was directly responsible for the 
death of about 14 million people 4 . 

In between the great famine of 1896—97 which “yelled” in the 
dawn of the present century and the Bengal famine (1942—43) which 
cost the lives of about 372 million people 5 , India had to suffer a series 
of other famines and epidemics which caused great sufferings to her 
millions. The following quotation from Vera Anstey’s book 6 indicates 
the seriousness of an Indian famine: — 

“In 1896—97 the monsoon rains failed over a record area — affect¬ 
ing 300,000 square miles and a population of sixty-three millions. This 
resulted in an estimated loss of some eighteen to nineteen million tons 
of food crops, and not much less than one million lives. This calamity 
was accompanied in Bombay by the reappearance of the plague. Scarcely 
had the country begun to recover from the effects of this famine, when 

1 Anstey, V.: The Economic Development of India, Longmans Green and Co., 
London, 4th edn. 1952, p. 39. 

2 Ibid, p. 17. 

3 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 2. 

4 Dutt, R. P.: op. cit., p. 47. 

3 Ibid. 

Op. cit., p. 6. 
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in 1899 the rains again failed. On this occasion 400,000 square miles 
and a population of twenty five millions in British # territory, and thirty 
millions in the Indian (native) states, were affected. For weeks together, 
more than six million persons were in receipt of famine relief, in many 
districts cholera supervened, and the death-rate rose sharply, especially 
in the Indian (native) states. The “protective” irrigation and railway 
works seemed to have failed to effect their purpose, and the financial 
position of the Government was extremely difficult. Railways formed 
a charge on the revenues, and while a general tariff had been imposed 
on imports for revenue purposes there was also a most unpopular ex¬ 
cise on mill-woven cotton cloth and an undesirably high tax on salt”. 
Therefore, she adds, “It is not surprising that a great agitation arose 
against British rule on the score of its economic results. The various 
classes of educated Indians, much as they disagreed amongst them¬ 
selves, tended to write in hostile criticism of the economic policy or 
lack of policy of the Government of India” 

Because of these calamities widespread destitution and semistarvation 
became rampant in India in the early 20th century. In order to obtain 
an adequate picture of Indian society in this period we must add to 
this economic problem the several social problems that simultaneously 
existed. The caste restrictions and religious intolerance which existed 
aggravated the problem of poverty. Hindu society had aided its de¬ 
generation by giving religious sanction to untouchability. Women were 
kept under subjugation and a vast majority of the population remained 
illiterate. 

Thus it was a morally and materially degenerated India which Gandhi 
knew. It were these economic and social conditions that prompted him to 
search for their reasons and to devote his life to their amelioration. 
As time passed, these factors convinced him that the main reasons 
for such social retrogression lay in foreign domination and Indian 
idleness coupled with religious superstitions. 

Even while he held Britain responsible for the neglect of the develop¬ 
ment of the country and “economic exploitation” Gandhi did not fail 
to see the frailties of his own countrymen or to point out the follies 
in their attitudes and behaviour. He did not hold the English nation 
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as a whole solely responsible for the condition of India. His analysis 
was often introspective and he sought to present a true picture. The 
following extracts from his writings bear testimony to this. Hp wrote 
in Hind Swaraj :— “The English have not taken India; we have given 
it to them. They are not in India because of their strength but because 
we keep them” l . “You, English, who have come to India are not 
good specimens of the English nation, nor can we, almost half-anglicized 
Indians, be considered good specimens of the real Indian nation” 2 . 
And again: “How can the millions obtain self-rule? You will admit 
that people under several Indian princes are being ground down. The 
latter mercilessly crush them. Their tyranny is greater thai* that of the 
English, and if you want such tyranny in India then we shall never 
agree. My patriotism does not teach me that I am to allow people to 
be crushed under the heel of Indian princes if only the English retire. 
If I have the power, I should resist the tyranny of Indian princes just 
as much as that of the English. By patriotism I mean the welfare of 
the whole people, and if I could secure it at the hands of the English, 
I should bow down my head to them. If any Englishma n dedicated 
his life to securing the freedom of India, resisting tyranny and serving 
the land, I should welcome that Englishman as an Indian” 3 . 

In 1936 he wrote in Harijan 4 : "I have indeed wept to see the stark 
poverty and unemployment in our country, but I must confess our 
own negligence and ignorance are largely responsible for it. We do not 
know the dignity of labour as such. Thus a shoemaker will not do 
anything beyond his shoes, he will think all other labour is below 
his dignity .... No labour is too mean for one .... The only 
thing is the readiness to use the hand and feet that God has given 
us”. Again in 1946 5 : “Let no one try to justify the glaring difference 
between the classes and the masses, the prince and the pauper, by 
saying that the former need more. That will be idle sophistry and 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule, N. P. H., Ahmedabad, 
revised edn. 1939, Ch. VII, p. 27. 

2 Ibid., Ch. XX, p. 73. 

3 Ibid., Ch. XIV, p. 49. 

4 Harijan, Dec. 19, 1936, Gandhi M. K.: “Towards Non-violent SodaUam”, 
N. P. HL, Ahmedabad, 1951, p. 139. 

3 Harijan , Mar. 31, 1946, Gandhi M. K.: “Towards Non-violent Socialism”* 
op. cit., p. 23. 
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travesty of my argument. The contrast between the rich and the poor 
is a painful sight. The poor villagers are exploited the foreign Govern¬ 
ment and by their own country-men — the city dwellers’*. 

Thus Gandhi believed that not only the British but also the Indians 
were to be blamed for the miseries of the country. Therefore, he had 
to adopt a programme of dual purpose i.e. reforming the Indians and 
forcing the British to retreat. 

But he realized the interdependence of both these actions and the 
importance of carrying them out simultaneously although he maintained 
that the securing of either of these measures in its perfection, i.e. a 
thorough social reform or complete independence from foreign rule, 
would invariably secure the other. 

In this study, however, we shall concentrate on his ideas and actions 
in the realm of his attempts to reform the Indian society. 
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CHAPTER II 


GANDHIAN IDEAS OF PROGRESS, 
MEANS AND GOAL 

A. PROGRESS — MORAL PROGRESS, MATERIAL PROGRESS 

AND SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM 

Gandhi made a distinction between economic and real progress K 
Real progress was moral progress, i.e. progress in the pursuit of 
truth through love and non-violence, and economic progress con¬ 
noted largely a limited material advancement. Whether material pro¬ 
gress means real progress or whether it comes into conflict with moral 
progress are questions that have confronted not only Gandhi but almost 
all philosophers and religious teachers. But Gandhi’s analyses were 
original and his conclusions simple. They had a direct bearing on 
the practical problems of the Indian society of his time. He did not 
agree that all material progress spells moral progress. Whereas an un¬ 
limited material progress did not mean moral or real progress, material 
degeneration beyond a certain limit paved the way for moral degenerat¬ 
ion. He observed that “no one has ever suggested that grinding pauperism 
can lead to anything else than moral degeneration" 1 2 . He was of the 
opinion that material progress above a given minimum was in conflict 
with moral progress. In other words, he believed that material progress 
so long as it was morally justified — to the extent it helped to remove 
poverty — constituted real progress; beyond this limit not only did it 
not connote moral progress but was against it. 

Relating his experiences in South Africa, Gandhi said that he had 
the privilege, from the time he started his life as a barrister onwards, 
of associating with thousands of his countrymen on intimate terms 
and from that he came to the conclusion that “the greater the possess¬ 
ion of riches, the greater was their moral turpitude". Material progress 
or regress were conditions which contributed to moral degradation. 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., (Speech delivered by Gandhi on December 22, 
1916 under the auspices of the Economic Society of the Muir College, Allahabad), 
VoL I, pp. 236—242. 

2 Ibid. 
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By this Gandhi meant the extremes of both. He admitted, however, 
that a minim um standard of living was necessary for the existence of 
an orderly society. Securing one’s livelihood in a well-ordeied society, 
he said, “should be and is found to be the easiest thing in the world” l . 
Gandhi’s test of the orderliness of a society was not the number of 
millionnaires but the absence of starvation 2 , and by livelihood he 
meant simple means of existence: simple food, clothing and shelter. 

The Gandhian idea of progress, like several other concepts of pro¬ 
gress, is measured in terms of happiness 3 . Like Ruskin, for instance, 
Gandhi maintained that man could be happy only if he obeyed moral 
laws. The search for material well-being that disregarded moral condit¬ 
ions was considered as contrary to divine law. He did not approve of 
the attitude that in the pursuit of physical happiness one may violate 
the accepted laws of morality. 

Gandhi believed that the happiness of a society as a whole meant 
that the individual was happy. He was opposed to th~ attitude that 
the duty of man is to promote only the happiness of the majority of 
mankind. He denied that happiness means only physical pleasure or 
economic prosperity. In other words, the Gandhian idea of the welfare 
of society was entirely opposed to the utilitarian concept of welfare, 
the greatest good of the greatest number. “A votary of Ahimsa would 
strive for the greatest good of all and die in 4he attempt to realise this 
ideal. He would be willing to die so that others might live. He would 
serve the rest by dying himself. The greatest good of all inevitably 
included the good of the greatest number and therefore, he and the 
utilitarian would converge on many points. But ultimately they would 
have to part company and even work in opposite directions” 4 . Again 
in his words “The utilitarian to be logical will never sacrifice himself. 
The absolutist will even sacrifice himself” 5 . It is this deep-rooted 
conviction that individual happiness lies in the happiness of society as 
a whole that runs through most of his pronouncements and actions, 
but it must not be construed that Gandhi did not lay importance on 

» Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 See Ibid., p. 240. 

4 Young India , Dec. 9, 1926. 

3 Ibid. 
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line individual. In fact, he considered man superior to the system he 
propounds; that is why he was against a system which was responsible 
for the degeneration of Indian society. He w anted to change the system 
as a whole in order that all might become ha ppy. The theory he attempt* 
ed to enunciate was that it is essential to do good or to try to bring 
good to all instead of to a few or to some maximum number. 

Thus the problem of material progress versus moral or real progress 
can be reduced to a problem of defining happiness, setting up stand¬ 
ards or ideals and measuring the achievement of happiness by them. 
Gandhi has not tried to measure happines s or to compare the happiness 
of different individuals. As he often said, he was not an authority in 
any of the social disciplines; he frankly admitted his limited knowledge 
of economics and sociology. He did not draw a sharp distinction be¬ 
tween economics or ethics. For him economic policies which were 
harmful to the moral well-being of an individual or a nation were 
immoral and, therefore, sinful 1 . He did not measure happiness in 
terms of money as many of the welfare economists do. For him 
happiness meant the happiness of the society as a whole and was indica¬ 
ted by its moral standards. Out of this conclusion two questions arise: 

1. How was the ideal standard of morality to be determined? and 

2. How did Gandhi arrive at this conclusion: 

1. The answer to the first question lies in his acceptance of the 
values set by various religious teachings. He was an outright spiritualist. 
The Hindu philosophic doctrines caused him to believe that only the 
pursuit of truth could lead to God and, hence, that was the only way 
to happiness. He accepted the doctrine that deliberate and voluntary 
reduction of wants, or, i n other words, voluntary poverty, could promote 
real happiness, content ment and increase the capacity for service 2 . In 
his eyes people who continued the pursuit of wealth as their life's 
goal represented a departure from the ideal. He would give the 
wealthy higher status i f they remained poor voluntarily. Gandhi wanted 
the leaders of s ociety to teach what was morally supreme in the world. 
He found justification for his attitude in other religions as well. Jh e 

1 Young India, October 1913. Tendulkar, D. G.: Vol. II, op. cit., p. 86. 

2 Duncan, Ronald: Selected Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, Faker and Faber 
Ltd., London, MCMLI, pp. 47—48. 

3 
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following quotations bear testimony to this and explain in detail his 
concept of moral progress 

(1) “Rome suffered a moral fall when it attained high material 
affluence. So did Egypt and so, perhaps, most countries of which we 
have any historical record. The descendants and kinsmen of the royal 
and divine ^Krishna too fell when they were rolling in riches. We do 
not deny to the Rockefellers and the Carnegies possession of an ordinary 
measure of morality, but we gladly judge them indulgently. 1 mean 
that we do not even expect them to satisfy the highest standard of 
morality. With them material gain has not necessarily meant moral 
gain”. 

(2) “If I was not afraid of treading on dangerous ground, I would 
even come nearer home and show you that the possession of riches 
had been a hindrance to real growth”. 

(3) “But Jesus answereth again and saith unto them, Children how 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the Kingdom of 
God. It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God”. 

(4) “Jesus, Mohamed, Buddha, Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya, Shankar, 
Dyanand, and Ramakrishna were men who exercised an immense in¬ 
fluence over, and moulded the character of thousands of men. The 
world is the richer for their having lived in it. And they all were men 
who deliberately embraced poverty as their lot” 1 2 . 

(5) “You cannot serve God and Mammon is an economic truth 
of the highest value. We have to make our choice. Western nations 
are groaning under the heels of the monster-God of materialism. Their 
moral growth has become stunted. They today measure their progress 
in pounds, shillings and pence. American wealth has become the stand¬ 
ard. She is the envy of other nations. I have heard many of our country¬ 
men say that we will gain American wealth but avoid its methods. I 
venture to suggest that such an attempt, if it were made, is foredoomed 

1 These quotations are selected from his speech at Muir College (mentioned 
before) — see Tendulkar, D. G.: op. eit. — and are self explanatory. 

2 Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, lived from AD. 1469 to 1538. Kabir who 
tried to build up harmony between Hinduism and Islam flourished towards the dose 
of the 14th century A.D. Chaitanya, the apostle of Vaishnavism in Bengal was born 
in AD. 1485 and passed away in A.D. 1533. Dayanand (1824—1883) founded the 
Arya Samaj. 
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to failure. We cannot be wise, temperate and furious in a moment. I 
would have our leaders to teach us to be morally supreme in the World**. 

(6) “Here is what Wallace, the great scientist, has said as his de¬ 
liberate judgement... He says. This rapid growth of wealth and in¬ 
crease of our power over nature put too great a strain upon our crude 
civilization and our superficial Christianity, and it was accompanied 
by various forms of social immorality almost as amazing and unpre¬ 
cedented*. He then shows how factories have risen on the corpses of 
men, women and children, how as the country has rapidly advanced 
in riches it has gone down in morality’*. 

Thus according to Gandhi not only the religious scriptures but also 
the entire history of human civilization bore testimony to his pro¬ 
position that the ideal form of progress was moral, not material; and 
the standards of morality were nothing but the standards of truth, 
non-violence and renunciation: all the rest depended on those. 

2. Turning to the second question, Gandhi was not a specialist on 
Indian social conditions. But perhaps he understood Indian problems 
better than several others did. What he tried to preach was based mainly 
on the results of his practical experiments with his own life. No doubt, 
he relied on intuition as well; he was led by the “kindly light**, as he 
used to say, within him that told him, “you are on the right track, turn 
neither to the left nor to the right but keep to the straight and narrow 
way**. And he followed its direction. Thus by intuition and from a 
clear understanding of social problems, he arrived at the conclusion 
that true progress was moral progress, and that moral progress and 
material progress are often in conflict. Whereas happiness and moral 
progress were directly and positively correlated, material progress and 
happiness were not. Moral progress can occur as an independent phe¬ 
nomenon; for example, an oppressed community, irrespective of its 
poor material conditions might cherish and increase'its moral values; 
or a wealthy society might retain its moral values and need not necess¬ 
arily degenerate. In practice, however, extremes of poverty and wealth 
result in moral degeneration. It might appear contradictory to maintain 
that the very pursuit of wealth would result in the moral degeneration 
of society and at the same time to strive for economic progress. 
Gandhi was the champion of the poor and for their sake he wanted 
to abolish all social barriers and to improve their material conditions 
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and standards of life. He criticized the high salary of Government 
officials and advocaied a proper distribution of India's national income 
in an equitable manner l . 

The two ways of improving the standard of living of the poor were: 

1. Pursuit of wealth by individuals themselves by their own enter¬ 
prise and 

2. Receipt of wealth as charity. 

Although he asked the capitalists to retain their wealth and to act as 
trustees of the poor and give it back to them in an appropriate manner, 
he laid emphasis on the former method. He was one of the first in 
modern times to accuse his people of their ‘classical laziness’ and to 
point out the dignity of labour and the necessity of earning one’s 
livelihood by one’s own labour. 

Thus Gandhi believed that the pursuit ot wealth through honest 
work is the method to improve the conditions of the poor in India. 
It may also be noted that without any desire to earn wealth society 
cannot be active. Without savings, people cannot feel secure, and savings 
necessarily mean the accumulation of wealth. Can we in these circum¬ 
stances consider the society as degenerating morally, on account of its 
material progress? If the answer is in the affirmative, we would be inter¬ 
preting the Gandhian concepts of progress to mean that in order to 
keep the society happy, other things being equal it must be kept poor. 


1 See the following extract from the historic letter which Gandhi wrote to the 
Viceroy on March 2, 1930. 

“The inequities sampled above are maintained in order to carry on a foreign 
administration, demonstrably the most expensive in the world. Take your own salary. 
It is over Rs. 21,000 per month besides many other indirect additions. The British 
Prime Minister gets £ 5,000 a year, that is Rs. 5,400 per month, at the present rate 
of exchange. You are getting over Rs. 700 per day, against India’s average income 
of less than two annas per day. The Prime Minister gets Rs. 180 per day, against 
Great Britain’s average income of nearly Rs. 2 a day. Thus you are getting much 
over five thousand times India’s average income. The British Prime Minister is getting 
only ninety times Britain’s average income. On bended knee I ask you to ponder 
over this phenomenon. 1 have taken a personal illustration to drive home a painful 
truth. I have too great regard for you as a man to wish to hurt your feelings. I know 
that you do not need the salary you get. But a system that provides for such an 
arrangement deserves to be summarily scrapped. What is true of the Viceregal salary 
is true generally of the whole administration.... Nevertheless, if India is to live as a 
nation, if the slow death by starvation of her people is to stop, some remedy must 
be found for immediate relief". Tendulkar D. G.: op. cit., Vol. Ill, (1952), pp. 20, 2i. 
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The result of such a situation would be social stagnation, but this inter¬ 
pretation would be nothing but a ‘reductio ad absurdum’. Gandhian 
society was to be more active than the most industrialized society; 
Gandhi wanted his spinning wheel to penetrate into the 700,000 villages 
of India and to reach every home. He described the spinning wheel as 
the panacea for India’s pauperism, because he believed that the spinning 
wheel only could provide work, for all her unemployed and semi-em¬ 
ployed men and women. He emphasised that every human being must 
be self-suificient and must earn his own livelihood. Earning a livelihood 
is not the same as material progress in the sense in which Gandhi in¬ 
dicated it earlier. If a society is below the point where its members 
can earn their livelihood, the State must organize more and better 
opportunities. Gandhi’s contention referred to tiie extremes of poverty 
and wealth. He believed that the occasion for moral degeneration is 
stronger in the latter case. 

It was Gandhi’s idea that happiness is a subjective phenomenon 
occurring in different individuals in different quantitative proportions, 
the measurement of which is futile and unnecessary. It is directly pro¬ 
portional to moral standards. Although moral progress is an independent 
phenomenon, in practice it is invariably related to material conditions. 
In other words, there must be a balance between moral progress and 
material progress to achieve general well-being. This we may call the 
Gandhian concept of social equilibrium. The society which is too poor 
materially must progress towards this ideal by attempting to improve 
its material conditions. J'he society which has superfluous wealth must 
renounce some of it hr order to attain this stage. 

Gandhi was mainly concerned with Indian society and tts many 
problems. The disequilibrium of Indian society worried him. According 
to him. India was regressing both morally and materially, and had to 
progress in both respects in order to secure an equilibrium. Even if 
this ideal could not be achieved, the attempt to attain it, the movement 
towards it, would constitute real progress. 

The main reasons for the disequilibrium of Indian society which 
Gandhi enunciated, can be stated in two broad categories as follows: 

1. Deviation from, or neglect of, Indian values and moral conditions. 

2. Economic inequalities resulting from foreign domination. 

The methods he suggested for the restoration of social equilibrium 
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deserve detailed consideration. In the following analysis we shall try 
to enumerate the methods he suggested for moral ahd material progress. 

B. MEANS AND GOAL 

Gandhi always laid emphasis on the means: “After all the real 
definition (of Swaraj) will be determined by our action, the means 
we adopt to achieve the goal. If we would but concentrate upon the 
means, Swaraj will take care of itself” i. In Young India he wrote: 
“They say ‘means are after all means*, I would say ‘means are after 
ali everything'. As the means so the end. There is no wall of separation 
between means and end. Indeed the Creator has given us control 
(and that too very limited) over means, none over the end. Realization 
of the goal is in exact proportion to that of the means. This is a 
proposition that admits of no exception” 2 3 . In another context he 
likened means to a seed and the end to a tree and maintained that 
“there is just the same inviolable connection between the means and 
the end as there is between the seed and the tree” i . Throughout his 
life this idea of the nobility of the means remained his steadfast con¬ 
viction. In the words of Nehru: “Mahatma Gandhi... always laid 
stress on moral values and warned us never to subordinate means to 
ends” 4 . 

This view is diametrically opposed to the concept that the end justifies 
the means. As far as India is concerned, the stress placed on the means 
adopted and the role this concept played in the independence movement 
were highly influential factors in moulding India into her present form. 
This may be illustrated to some extent if we look at the modern political 
history of the Orient. Take the example of India and Indonesia, which 
have both liberated themselves from foreign domination. India obtained 
her independence mainly through a “non-violent” but fierce, moral 
battle against Britain, whereas Indonesia resorted to an armed struggle 
against the Dutch. Both, no doubt, achieved their goals, but the present 
conditions in both countries are entirely different. In India there is 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma , Vol. II, op. cit., p. 318. 

2 Young India , July 17, 1924, printed in Bose N. K.: Selections from Gandhi , 
N. P. H., Ahmedabad, 1948. p. 37. 

3 Duncan, R.: op. cit., p. 243. 

4 Gandhi, M. K.: Sarvodaya, op. cit., p. 11. 
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comparatively no more ill will against Englishmen, and there exists a 
very cordial relationship between India and England; whereas the 
Indonesian attitude towards the Dutch still remains antagonistic. We 
are not making any value judgement here but are merely attempting 
to point out that the cause of the difference in attitude may be perhaps 
explained by the difference in the means adopted to achieve the goal. 
The teachings of Gandhi and his non-violent satyagraha are mainly 
responsible for the present attitude of India towards Englishmen or 
Britain. Thus, probably his insistent teachings that, however right and 
desirable the ends, if the means adopted are ignoble, the nobility of 
the end is vitiated; and that the full realization and the permanence of 
the end depended on the means, lie at the root of India’s prestige in 
the world at present. The fundamental means which he considered 
fair and noble and tried to adopt were truth and non-violence. 

B. 1. MEANS. 
a. Truth. 

The Indian word for trutn sarya, which is derived from ‘sat’ 
which means ‘being’; from this Gandhi concludes that truth means 
that which exists and that in reality, logically, nothing exists except 
truth l . That is why Gandhi identified truth with God and held that 
the pursuit of truth which involves suffering, sometimes even till death, 
was true devotion or the correct path that led to God. He said that 
God, as truth, had been a great treasure for him be>ond any price. 
He wanted it to be so to every one. Gandhi maintained that “where 
there was truth there existed knowledge". He considered “devotion 
to truth as the sole justification foi human existence’’. “Generally 
speaking”, Gandhi said, “observation of the law of truth is understood 
merely to mean that we must speak the truth, but we .. . should under¬ 
stand the word satya or truth in a much w<der sense. There should be 
truth in thought, truth in speech and truth in actioi ” 2 . According to 
him all should devote themselves wholly to tru ; h in all hours ‘ whether 
working, eating, drinking or playing till dissolution of the body makes 
us one with' truth” la short, all activities must bv ntred in truth. 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: d>ndu Dharma , N P. H Ahmedabad, 1950, pp. 247 249. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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It is this fundamental belief of Gandhi that prompted him to attempt 
the practice of truth. As a matter of fact he chose to call his political 
movement the Satvagraha Movement meaning “a movement led by a 
force which is born out of intense desire to follow the path of truth”. 

b. Love and Non-Violence. 

Non-violence is the term which Gandhi himself coined to bring 
out the meaning of the Sanskrit word ahimsa. “Ahimsa”, says Gandhi, 
“means love in the Pauline sense, and yet something more than the 
‘love’ defined by St. Paul, although 1 know St. Paul’s beautiful 
definition is good enough for all practical purposes” J . Gandhi’s 
concept of ahimsa is not confined to human beings but includes the 
entire creation. Although he has used a negative word, it does not 
mean that non-violence is a negative force. “In spite of the negative 
particle ‘non’, it is no negative force. Superficially we arc surrounded 
in life by strife and bloodshed, life living upon life. But some seer, 
who ages ago penetrated the centre of truth, said: ‘It is not through 
strife and violence that man can fulfil his destiny and his duty to his 
fellow creatures. It is a force which is more positive than electncity 
and more powerful than even ether’ ” 2 . In view of the relative im¬ 
portance he attached to the creed of non-violence, to which creed he 
rendered life-long service, it is only fair that wc should present the 
implications of non-violence as Gandhi understood them 

(1) Non-violence is the law of the human race and is infinitely 
greater than and superior to brute force. 

(2) In the last resort it is of no avail to those who do not possess 
a living*faith in the God of love. 

(3) Non-violence affords the fullest protection to one’s self-respect 
and sense of honour, but not always to possession of land or money, 
though iis habitual practice does prove a better bulwark than the 
possession of armed men to defend them. Non-violence, in the very 
nature of things, is of no assistance in the defence of ill-gotten gains 
and immoral acts. 

1 Harijan, Mur. 14, 1936. Printed also in, Gandhi, M. K.: For Pacifists, N. P. H., 
Ahmedabad, 1949, pp. 4, 5. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The extracts that follow are taken from his article in Jiarijan, dated Sept. 5, 
1936 printed in Gandhi, M. K.: For Pacifists, op. cit.. p. 9. 
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(4) Individuals or nations who practice non-violence must be pre¬ 
pared for sacrifices. It is, therefore, inconsistent with the possession 
of other people’s countries, i.e. modem imperialism, which is frankly 
based on force for its defence. 

(5) Non-violence is a power which can be wielded equally by all — 
children, young men and women or grown-up people, provided they 
have a living faith in the God of Love and have therefore equal love 
for all mankind. When non-violence is accepted as the law of life it 
must pervade the whole being and not be applied to isolated acts. 

(6) It is a profound error to suppose that whilst the law is good 
enough for individuals it is not for the masses of mankind. 

For seeking as well as for finding truth, ahimsa is a necessity. 

Ahimsa and truth, according to Gandhi, are so intertwin'd that it 
is impossible to disentangle them. He says: “They are like two sides 
of a coin or rather of a smooth unstamped metallic disk" *. Never¬ 
theless, Gandhi considered ahimsa as the means and truth as the end. 
The contradiction between the statements “if we take care of the means 
we are bound to reach the end” 1 2 and “1 was not so much a votary 
of ahimsa as I was of truth and I put the latter in the first place and 
the former in the second ... I was capable of sacrificing non-violence 
for the sake of truth. In fact, it was in the course of my pursuit of 
truth that 1 discovered non-violence”, is only apparent. It is interesting 
to note how Gandhi solves this dilemma. If he, as he often preached, 
cared mainly for the means, leaving the end to take care of itself, then 
the goal assumed only a secondary importance. But on the other hand, 
if he considered truth as the supreme goal and in its pursuit he attached 
less importance to the means, then this certainly might appear to be 
inconsistent with his fundamental principles. His attitude is made clear 
somewhat by the following statements. “I do not regard God as a 
person. Truth for me is God. God is that indefinable something which 
we all feel but which we do not know. To me God is truth and love, 
God is ethics and morality, God is fearlessness, God is the source of 
light and life and yet He is above and beyond all these” 3 . Thus we 

1 Gandhi M. K.: Hindu Dharma , op. cit ., p. 251. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Harijan , Mar. 23, 1940 and Young India, Mar. 5, 1925, reprinted in Duncan, 
R.: op. cit., p. 238. 
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find that for Gandhi Truth, Ahimsa, Love and God meant the same 
thing; and we are faced with the difficulty of understanding his concept. 
But, this difficulty might be overcome by understanding the subtle 
distinctions he implied by the different words love, ahimsa and truth; 
truth as an ultimate goal was the absolute, whereas truth as a means 
was ahimsa, which was nothing but a true manifestation of the motive 
force of love. 

Gandhi thus uses truth both as an end and a means. Hence in Gandhian 
philosophy “means and end become convertible terms” l . His love took 
the form of ahimsa , which was the only way to truth. As he often said, 
it was impossible for him to separate truth from ahimsa. It is in 
accordance with this principle that he stressed the importance of ahimsa 
and maintained that if the means are taken care of, the end will take 
care of itself. He was not assigning a secondary place to truth; truth 
certainly had supremacy. His conviction that by strictly following 
ahimsa one could reach the supreme goal, truth, had its roots in these 
considerations. 

Even though on the pathway of ahimsa , i.e. of love, he had to tread 
alone, he was prepared to do it because nothing would prevent him 
from doing a thing he honestly believed to be true and just 2 . Again the 
ahimsa of Gandhi’s conception was not meant as a weapon of the 
weak and cowardly. It was meant for the fearless and the brave. He 
maintained that “non-violence did not make cowards of men; instead 
it infused courage even in women” Therefore he contended that “in 
this age of the atom bomb there is no weapon like non-violent resist¬ 
ance” 4 . For him the weapon of ahimsa was superior to the atom bomb 
or nuclear weapons. He wrote in Harijan: “There have been cataclysmic 
changes in the world. Do I still adhere to my faith in truth and non¬ 
violence? Has not the atom bomb exploded that faith? Not only has 
it not done so but it has clearly demonstrated to me that the twins 
(truth and ahimsa) constitute the mightiest force in the world. Before 
it the atom bomb is of no effect. The two opposing forces are wholly 
different in kind, the one moral and spiritual, the other physical and 

1 Young India, Dec. 26, 1924. Ibid., p. 240. 

2 This has amply been illustrated by his own life. 

3 Gandhi, M. K.: Non-violence in Peace and War, Vol. II, N. P. H., Ahmedabad, 
1949, p. 261. 

4 Ibid. 
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material. The one is infinitely superior to the other which by its very 
nature has an end. The force of the spirit is ever progressive and endless. 
Its full expression makes it unconquerable in the world.... What is 
more, that force resides in everybody, man, woman and child irre¬ 
spective of the colour of the skin” i. 

And again: “The moral to be legitimately drawn from the supreme 
tragedy of the bomb is that it will not be destroyed by counter-bombs 
even as violence cannot be by counter-violence. Mankind has to get 
out of violence only through non-violence. Hatred, can be overcome 
only by love” 2 . 

He not only preached this philosophy but practised it even in the 
most trying circumstances. Even when the Japanese were knocking at 
the gates of India, Gandhi advocated non-violence 3 . During the severe 
communal riots that resulted from the partition of the country, Gandhi 
went to the troubled areas carrying the banner of non-violence and 
peace. Though these considerations constitute the ideal of ahimsa , it 
is difficult to obtain perfection in its practice 4 . In practice, an adherent 
of ahimsa will have to adopt a policy of the least possible violence 
keeping always the ideal before him and trying to approach it. Gandhi 
himself recommended the killing of an ailing calf which was suffering 
in agony and could not be cured by the veterinarian. When he was 
asked whether he would apply this principle to human beings, or 
whether he would like to apply it to himself, he replied: “Yes”. He 
maintained that the same law held good in both cases and admitted 
no exception; and that strictly, the killing of the calf was wrong and 
violent but in practice it had to be interpreted differently 5 . To an 

1 Harijan, Feb. 10, 1946, printed in Non-violence in Peace and War, op, cit., 
p. 94. 

2 Harijan , July 7, 1946. Ibid., p. 97. 

3 Bapu’s Letters to Mira (1924—1948), N. P. H., Ahmedabad, 1949, pp. 335—362. 

* Gandhi, though never showed any lack of faith in his principle of non-violence, 

never claimed that he himself could practise it perfectly. What he wrote in Young 
India : “I do not consider myself advanced enough to prescribe a detailed course 
of conduct to the nation ... I am still myself too full of passion and other frailties 

of human nature_All 1 claim for myself is that I am incessantly trying to 

overcome every one of my weaknesses.... It is, I must confess, as yet a distant 
scene. And therefore it is not possible for me to show the nation a present way to 
complete non-violence, in rractice” (Y.I., Nov. 17, 1921), has remained his attitude 
throughout. 

s Young India, Oct. 4, 1928. 
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enquiry as to what should be done with a mad dog, he replied that 
it might be killed K Again he would respect the man who had com¬ 
pletely conquered himself and is tilled with goodwill and love towards 
all and is ruled by the law of love in all his actions, even though 
he eats meat. On the other hand, he would condemn a person who is 
ill-tempered and engrossed in lust although he refrains from killin'g 
anything, even ants. Gandhi made his idea of non-violence more ex¬ 
plicit in his letter to the Viceroy, dated August 1, 1920. He stated that 
if there was a choice between cowardice and violence, he would advise 
violence. When his son asked him what he should have done, had he 
been present when Gandhi was beaten in 1908, Gandhi replied that it 
would have been his duty to defend him, even by using violence 1 2 . 
Similarly he would tolerate violence if a woman were threatened with 
violation and there was no other way to protect her 3 . “Non-violence 
as a dynamic condition means continuous suffering”. He was not 
pleading for the practice of non-violence for India, because of her 
weakness. He wanted her to practise it being conscious of her strength 
and power. He even went to the extent of saying once that he “would 
rather have India resort to arms in order to defend her honour than 
that she should in a cowardly manner become or remain a helpless 
witness to her dishonour” 4 . He believed that non-violence was superior 
to violence, and that forgiveness was more manly than punishment. 

Thus we can observe a distinction between the ideal of non-violence 
and its practice. The universal principle of non-violence was limited in 
its practical application, due to the existence of a hostile environment s . 
Whereas the ideal of non-violence did not admit causing pain or injury 
to the mind and body of any living being, its practical application 
requires certain adjustments. Whereas causing pain or wishing ill to 
other people or to take the life of any living being out of anger or 
selfishness was considered himsa , a calm and clear judgement to kill 
a living being unselfishly would be ahUnsa. The final test as to ‘violence 
or non-violence’ was the ultimate intention of the action. It is in the 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. VII, op. cit., p. 480. 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. II, op. cit., p. 5. 

2 Ibid., p. 422. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 

2 Harijan, Nov. 12, 1938. 
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light of the concept of practical non-violence that we have to interpret 
his attitude in preferring violence to cowardice. Besides Gandhi held 
that it was mainly a relative question, that is to say, he maintained 
that cowardice was violence itself in an intensified form. “Cowardice”, 
he said, “is impotence worse than violence” l . This we find consistent 
with his doctrine of non-violence, because according to him the 
test of a non-violent struggle is the victory of the one who adopts 
ahimsa , and it was his conviction that ahimsa will ultimately win. 
Therefore, any act that contributes to the victory of violence would 
necessarily be an evil greater than violence itself. And cowardice is a 
factor that contributes to the triumph of violence. Probably this ex¬ 
plains his attitude to cowardice in relation to ahimsa. But when he 
recommends violence in order to protect the nearest, dearest or 
their honour, he is judging the practical application of non-violence in 
relation to the fundamental teaching of Hinduism: namely, performance 
of one’s own duties 2 . Thus we find that the Gandhian ideas of non¬ 
violence or ahimsa were novel, unique and different in many ways 
from those of pacifism, Hinduism, Jainism, Budhism or Christianity, 
in the sense that he not only recommended flexibility in their appli¬ 
cation but also applied several other principles or values which he 
had assimilated from ancient texts and practical experience. 

Finally, Gandhi maintained that non-violence was not merely meant 
for the rishis and saints. It was meant for the common people. For 
him violence was not the natural law of society. Violence was the law 
of the .brute, the indication of a primitive nature. The progress of a 
society has to be measured in terms of its practice of non-violence. In 
short, according to Gandhi, there will be no place for violence in a 
truly progressive society. Its members will live in perfect harmony and 
its relationships will be governed by love. In the following extract 
Gandhi established that mankind has been steadily progressing towards 
ahimsa , although it still has to progress a good deal further to attain 
the ideal 

“Our remote ancestors were cannibals. Then came a time when they 
were fed up with cannibalism and they began to live on the chase. 

1 See Harijan , Sept. 15, 1948. 

2 See Radhakrishnan, S.: Indian Philosophy, George Allen & Unwin Ltd; London, 
/ol. I (1923) and Vol. II (1927). 
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Next came a stage when man was ashamed of leading the life of a 

wandering hunter. He therefore took to agriculture_ founded 

villages and towns_became a member of a # community and a 

nation. All these are signs of progressive ahimsa and diminishing 
himsa. Had it been otherwise the human species would have been ex¬ 
tinct by now even as many of the lower species have disappeared. 
.... That is why the prophets and avatars have taught the lessons 
of truth, harmony, brotherhood, justice, etc. All attributes to Ahimsa. 
If we believe that mankind has steadily progressed towards ahimsa it 
follows that it has to progress towards it still further” K 

B. 2. GOAL. 

If these two fundamental principles, i.e. truth and ahimsa had been 
followed in all individual, social and economic activities, the India of 
Gandhi’s dreams would not have been far away. He was visualizing 
a balanced Indian society, solidly built on moral values. Indian independ¬ 
ence was not Gandhi’s ultimate goal. He struggled for Indian independ¬ 
ence mainly to remove one of the obstacles of social progress. His 
ultimate aim was attainment of a social equilibrium, an optimum 
combination of material and moral progress If India acquired this 
equilibrium through the different measures suggested, he firmly be¬ 
lieved that Indian political independence would be attained at that 
same moment. For the material and moral progress of India, the means 
suggested were: 

(1) individual and social reformation through various physical, 
menial and social rules, and 

(2) improvement of material conditions through the spinning wheel, 
cottage industries, village improvement, etc. 

The suggested measures were dependent on the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, which he steadfastly adhered to, on Truth, Love and Non¬ 
violence. The entire “complex web of social relationships” was to be 
centred in this “trinity”. 

1 Harijan, Aug. 11, 1940. 

2 See article by Gregg, R. B.: ‘Gandhiji as a social scientist and social inventor’ 
in Mahatma Gandhi, Essays and Reflections on his life and work, edited by Radha- 
krishnan, S., George Allen and Unwin, London, 1st. edn. 1939, pp. 80—86. 
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We shall now proceed to examine the methods he prescribed for 
attaining the society he had in mind. We shall study the factors of 
moral and material progress separately. Moral progress can be broadly 
divided into individual and social progress; and these are subdivided 
still further. Similarly, the various factors suggested for material im¬ 
provement are considered separately. 
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CHAPTER HI 


MORAL PROGRESS 

A. INDIVIDUAL 

Gandhi attached great importance to the individual and he main- 
ained that the individual is superior to any system. Gandhi was in 
some respects a “philosophical anarchist”. His ideal “Rama Raj ” was 
a “stateless democracy” or “enlightened anarchy where there was no 
use of force in any form whereas society acquired an equilibrium by 
individual perfection” L In such a “non-violent state” the individual 
was not a hindrance but a help to his neighbour. Society would consist 
of groups settled in villages, and life would be regulated through co¬ 
operation, bread labour and mutual love. His ideal state “composed 
of innumerable villages” where life will be “an oceanic circle whose 
centre will be the individual, always ready to perish for the village, the 
latter ready to perish for the circle of villages, till at last the whole 
becomes one life composed of individuals never aggressive in their ar¬ 
rogance but ever humble, sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of 
which they are integral units. The outermost circumference will not 
wield power to crush the inner circle but will ,give strength to all within 
and derive its own strength from the centre” 1 2 . Thus, though he em¬ 
phasized individual reformation, he was not in favour of an unrestricted 
individualism. His insistence on individual reformation applied only to 
the extent to which it contributed to social progress. However, if both 
individual and society are considered Gandhi would undoubtedly em¬ 
phasize the individual. For him supreme subordination of the individual 
to society and the resulting loss of individuality did not constitute an 
ideal situation, nor was absolute independence of the individual, divorced 
from social needs, acceptable. What he desired was a conscious sub¬ 
mission of the individual and a voluntary contribution of his possession 
to the society, which consisted of all , not of a majority; and, in return 
the social system, built upon the principles of non-violence and demo- 

1 See also Chapter V of this part 

2 Gandhi, M. K.: India of My Dreams (compiled by Prabhu, R. K.), Hind 
Kitabs Ltd., Bombay, 1947, pp. 26—27. 
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cracy, was to give a complete guarantee for the maximum development 
of his personality. 

However, Gandhi’s idea of social progress starts with individual re¬ 
formation. As Dhawan has pointed out, “unlike Marxists and Fascists 
who work from the outside and work to the inner, Gandhiji starts 
from the soul within and works his way out to the environment. But 
though in his plan of social reconstruction he attaches great importance 
to the individual with whom lies the first step, he also makes the in¬ 
stitutional approach. Thus Satyagraha works from the individual to the 
social order and also from the social order back to the individual” 1 . 

His movement of Satyagraha was in essence a movement concentrated 
on individual action. Satyagraha, according to the Gandhian concep¬ 
tion, was essentially a religious movement, which involved a process of 
purification and of penance and which sought to achieve reform or 
redress grievances by suffering. A true Satyagrahi was to follow the 
principles which he enunciated. One had to take vows regarding these 
principles in order to be a member of the Satyagraha Ashram 2 . 

Gandhi maintained that the taking of the vows was not a sign of 
weakness but of strength. In his opinion, there was no sense in saying 
that one would observe truth as far as possible. Therefore, for self- 
realization and character-building, the undertaking of these vows was 
considered essential. The vows were as follows: of truth, non-violence, 
continence, non-possession, control of the palate, non-stealing, fear¬ 
lessness, removal of untouchability, bread-labour, equality of religions 
and use of Swadeshi, i.e. home-made goods. In the following pages 
we shall give details regarding these vows and of other Gandhian 
teachings for individual reformation. 

A. 1. TRUTH. 

It was not enough that one avoided telling lies;, one should not 
practise deception in any form whatsoever, even for the good of the 
country. One must be prepared to undergo any suffering for the sake 
of truth and must act, if necessary, even against the opposition of 
one’s parents and elders. Thus, truth was to be practised not only 

1 Dhawan, Gopinath: op. cit ., p. 6. 

2 Gandhi, M. K.: Hindu Dharma, op. cit., p. 246. 
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passively but actively. All activities should be centred in truth and the 
path of truth is to be adhered to at any cost, even at the cost of one’s 
life. 

A. 2. AHIMSA l . 

The vow of ahimsa warranted not only abstinence from killing 
but also abstinence from hurting even those whom one believed to 
be unjust. One may not be angry with those who oppose one, but 
instead must love them. The Satygrahi (follower of truth and ahimsa) 
will “conquer the tyrant by love”. He, instead of carrying out the 
tyrant’s orders “will suffer punishment even unto death”. However, 
Gandhi was aware of the extreme difficulties that were involved in 
securing a perfect practice of non-violence by any individual. In his 
words, “the path of Ahimsa is as narrow as if is straight, even like 
the path of truth. It is like balancing oneself on the edge of a sword. 
By concentration an acrobat can walk on a rope. But the concentration 
required to tread the path of truth and Ahimsa is far greater. The 
slightest inattention brings one tottering to the ground. One can re¬ 
alize Truth and Ahimsa only by ceaseless striving” 2 . Gandhi was not 
only preaching this precept, he himself constantly tried to secure the 
practice of non-violence as perfect as possible. One may in this con¬ 
nection ask what use is served to the community by such perfect practice 
of ahimsa by all individuals, or what is the extent of possibility for such 
practice. These questions are answered best by Gandhi himself in the 
following extracts, “We punish thieves, because we think they harass 
us. For the moment they leave us alone; but they only transfer their 
attentions to another victim. This other victim is ourselves in a different 
form . . . The forbearance may even bring them to their senses. By 
enduring them we realise, that thieves are not different from ourselves, 
they are our blood brothers and friends and may not be punished . . . 
they should be made to realise the kinship. And so we must take pains 
to devise ways and means to win them over. This is the path of Ahimsa. 
This may entail continuous suffering and the cultivating of endless 

1 See also Chapter fl and Chapter V of this part. 

2 Gandhi, M. K.: Yeravda Mandir, J. D. Desai, Ahmedabad, 1933, 1st. edn., 
pp. 8—9. 
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patience .. . Thus step by step we learn how to make friends with all 
the world; we realise the greatness of God — of Truth. Our peace of 
mind increases in spite of suffering; wc become braver and more enter¬ 
prising ... we learn how to distinguish between what is our duty and 
what is not. Our pride melts away, and we become humble ... the 
evil within us shrink from day to day . . l . Again, “the principle 
of Ahimsa is hurt by every evil thought, by undue haste, by lying, by 
hatred, by wishing ill to anybody, it is also violated by one’s holding 
on to what the world needs . . . The body does not belong to us. While 
it lasts we must use it as a trust handed over to our charge. Thus treat¬ 
ing the things of the flesh we may one day expect to be free from the 
burden of the flesh. Meanwhile recognizing the difficulty of full re¬ 
alization in the flesh, we must work up to the ideal as near as our capa¬ 
city will permit'’ 2 3 . 

A. 3. CONTINFNCK. 

Observance of Brahmacharya was the third vow to be taken by ad¬ 
herents. For Gandhi, Brahmacharya did not mean mere control of 
sexual passion, it meant control of all the organs of sense. One who 
attempts to control only one sense and allows all the others free-play 
is “bound to end in failure”. To hear suggestive stories, to see suggest¬ 
ive sights, to taste stimulating food or to touch exciting things and 
at the same time to try to control the only remaining stimulus, was 
to Gandhi like putting one’s hand in the fire and expesting to take 
it out unhurt. Therefore, he wanted individuals to practise simultaneous 
self-control in all directions and he insisted that Brahmacharya must 
be observed in thought, word and deed This does not mean that 
only unmarried people could observe Brahmacharya. Even if a person 
is married he can observe this vow if he establishes with his wife a 
relationship based on purity and friendship and not on lust. Gandhi 
himself had practised Brahmacharya. Had it not been for the vow of 
Brahmacharya and the more or less “successful practice of self-control”, 
he admitted that it would not have been possible for him to be a pure 

1 Ibid., pp. to—14. 

2 ibid. 

3 See Gandhi, M. K.: Self-Restraint V. Self-Indulgence, N. P. H., Ahmedabad, 
1947, p. 61. 
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Satyagrahi l . Hpwever, he conceded that there were difficulties involved 
in practising self-control and continence in the light of his own ex¬ 
perience. But he held that a striving towards the Ideal by the whole 
society would lead to the desired goal. Though he maintained that 
absolute continence was the ideal worth following, he did not consider 
physical union between married couples as violation of Brahmacharya 
so long as such union was purely for the sake of progeny. 

A. 4. NON-POSSESSION OR VOLUNTARY POVERTY. 

A follower of truth could not hold anything for to-morrow deliberately 
and voluntarily. Only reduction of wants could promote real happiness 
and contentment and increase the capacity for service. The rich were those 
possessing superfluous things which they did not need and which were 
wasted while millions starved to death. Gandhi maintained that if each 
retained possession only of what he needed for a simple living no one 
would be in want and all would live in contentment. Describing the 
current conditions he observed: “As it is, the rich are discontent no less 
than the poor. The poor man would fain become a millionaire and the 
millionaire a multi-millionaire. The rich should take the initiative in 
dispossession with a view to a universal diffusion of the spirit of content¬ 
ment” 2 . The perfect ideal of non-possession required men, like the 
birds, to have no roof over their heads, no clothing and no stock of 
food for the next day. “Civilization in the real sense of the term”, 
Gandhi explained, “consists not in the multiplication but in the deli¬ 
berate and voluntary reduction of wants” 3 . The perfect realization of 
the ideal of total renunciation is, however, attained only when the body, 
which is a possession, also is renounced. It is only at that stage that 
it should be possible to use the body purely for the purpose of service. 
The follower of the vow must apply this not only to his thoughts but 
also to his deeds. 

A. 5. CONTROL OF THE PALATE. 

It was one of Gandhi’s convictions that if one has overcome the 
pleasures of the palate primarily it was easy to observe-the other vows, 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: An Autobiography, op. cit., p. 174. 

2 Gandhi, M. K.: Hindu Dharma, op. cit., p. 255. 

3 Duncan, Ronald: op. cit., pp. 47—48. 
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especially the vow of Brahmacharya. In his own words, “control of the 
palate is very closely connected with the observance of Brahmacharya. I 
have found from experience that the observance of celibacy becomes very 
easy, if one acquires mastery over the palate. This does not figure among 
the observances of time-honoured recognition ... We of the Satyagraha 
Ashram have elevated it to the rank of an independent observance and 
must therefore consider it by itself” K His motto was: “Everyone should 
eat to live and not live to eat”. He himself conducted experiments in 
controlling taste and found them to be completely successful. Hence he 
maintained that one who is desirous of serving his country must daily 
regulate and purify his diet and gradually abstain from food which 
would stimulate “animal passions”. 

A. 6. NON-STEALING. 

Gandhi was very strict in regard to the actual practice of honesty in 
day to day dealings. He Was really aggrieved when Chhaganlal Gandhi, 
whom he brought up as his own son, was caught in the act of committ¬ 
ing embezzlements. Chhaganlal’s repentance and compensation of the 
economic loss by giving away all his properties was sufficient to console 
him 1 2 . Even a trivial lapse on the part of Kasturbai, his wife, formed 
the topic of severe criticism in his article “My sorrow. My shame” 3 . 
Gandhi did not like the persistence of worldly desires in his wife. He 
considered it absolutely unlawful for her to keep money received as a 
gift from other persons; for him it constituted an act of theft. It would 
be theft even if one uses more articles than daily needs warrant. A true- 
Satyagrahi was expected* to follow this vow strictly. 

A. 7. FEARLESSNESS. 

Fearlessness was assigned primary importance by Gandhi because 
“the path of truth was of the brave, not of the cowards”. Bravery 
did not mean resorting to sword, rifle and other weapons which were 
really the instruments of the coward. Fearlessness meant “freedom 
from all external fear—fear of disease, bodily injury and deaih, of 
dispossession, of ‘losing one’s nearest and dearest, of losing one’s 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: From Yeravda Mandir, op. cit., pp. 24—29. 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 444—446. 

2 Ibid. 



reputation or of giving offence and so on ”* l . Merely overcoming the 
fear of death while running away from “minor ills of life’* would not 
constitute fearlessness. The miser who puts up wit^i all troubles even 
at the cost of his life instead of parting with his property would still 
remain a coward. “The seeker after truth must conquer all these fears”. 
“He should be ready to sacrifice his all in the quest of truth even as 
Harishchandra did’’ 2 . ‘Truth foice’ or ‘soul force* would be the weapon 
of the brave against their opponents. This has been practically demon¬ 
strated to the world through the example of Gandhi’s own life. 

A. 8. SWADESHI. 

Gandhi defined Swadeshi as “the spirit in us which restricts us to 
the use and service of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion 
of the more remote” 3 . He would apply this principle to religion, politics 
and the rest. One must use his immediate religious surroundings, i.e. 
one must restrict oneself to one’s ancestral religion. Only indigenous 
institutions were to be made use of in the domain of politics. In the 
realm of economics a Satyagrahi must use only things that are pro¬ 
duced by his immediate neighbours and serve those industries by mak¬ 
ing them efficient and complete where they might be found wanting 4 . 
It was this aspect Gandhi emphasised, although his definition of Swa¬ 
deshi was more comprehensive. He insisted that Congressmen must wear 
khaddar not only because there were possibilities of deception in the 
manufacture of millclothes (whether they were manufactured in Man¬ 
chester or India) but also because violence was involved in the method 
of manufacture with the use of fire (excessive) which caused enormous 
destruction of life and killed many labourers before their time. There¬ 
fore, the use of foreign goods was not in accordance with the principles 
of a votary of ahimsa. Hence, he insisted that “the vow of swadeshi 
requires the use of simple and simply made clothing to the exclusion 
of even buttons, foreign cuts, etc.; and so will swadeshi be applied to 
‘every department of life’”. 

Gandhi contradicted the view that the Swadeshi movement was harm- 

1 Duncan, R.: op. cit., pp. 48—50. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 226. 

4 Ibid. 
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ful to foreign mill-owners. In his words, “Swadeshi in its purest form 
is the acme of universal service ... Let no one suppose that the practice 
of Swadeshi through Khadi would harm the foreign mill-owners. A 
thief, who is weaned from his vice is not harmed thereby. On the con¬ 
trary, he is the gainer, consciously in the one case, unconsciously in 
the other” *. He also held that, “it is the greatest delusion to suppose 
that the duty of the Swadeshi begins and ends with merely spinning some 
yarn anyhow and wearing Khadi made from it. Khadi is the first 
indispensable step ... A votary of Swadeshi will carefully study his 
environment and try to help his neighbours wherever possible, by 
giving preference to local manufactures, even if they are of an inferior 
grade or dearer in price than things manufactured elsewhere” -. 

A. 9. REMOVAL OF UNTOUCHABILITY. 

Gandhi considered untouchability as the sin of the Hindus 3 . Swaraj , 
he maintained, was a meaningless term if about forty million people 
were kept under perpetual subjection and deliberately denied the fruits 
of national culture 4 . The Mahatma's work to remove this great blot on 
Hindu society is classic. He wanted every Indian to take a vow to work 
for the removal of untouchability. Untouchability as a social evil will 
be discussed later, mainly because of its extreme importance in Gandhi’s 
ideal of social reform. 

A. 10. BREAD LABOUR. 

Gandhi believed in the ‘divine law’ that to live man must work. It 
was Tolstoy’s writings on bread-labour that convinced him that a man 
must earn his bread through his own labour. The idea had already 
occurred to him on reading Ruskin’s Unto V Is Last. According to 
Gandhi’s interpretation the same principle 1 * .a been enunciated in the 
third chapter of the Gita. The Bible which teaches, “In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat thy bread”, also supported him. He asks, “A 
millionaire cannot carry on for long and will soon get tired of his life, 
if he rolls in his bed all day long, and is even helped to his food. He, 

1 From. Yeravda Mandir, op. cit., pp. 93—94. 

z Ibid., pp. 95- 96. 

3 Young India, May 11, 1924. 

4 Gandhi, M. K.: India of my Dreams, op. cit., pp. 65—66. 
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therefore, induces hunger by exercise and helps himself to the food 
he eats. If everyone, whether rich or poor, has thus, to take exercise 
in some shape or form why should it not assume the form of productive, 
i.e. bread labour?”Again, “How much happier, healthier and more 
peaceful would the world become, if the remaining tenth (more than 
nine tenths of humanity lives by tilling the soil) followed the example 
of the overwhelming majority, at least to the extent of labouring enough 
for their food” 1 2 . He maintained that if every one worked for his own 
food most of the worldwide conflicts between capital and labour could 
be avoided and most of the problems of class and rank distinctions 
abolished. He further declared that, “God created man to work for his 
food”, and said that, “those who eat without work were thieves” 3 . He 
was deeply concerned about the idleness of Indians and attributed the 
cause of poverty in India partly to this laziness. He prescribed work 
as the only remedy to curb the hunger of the “millions of our dying 
countrymen and countrywomen”. Swaraj meant nothing to him if it 
did not show them how to employ their enforced idleness 4 . It is because 
of these considerations that Gandhi accepted the ideal of “bread labour”, 
whether it was tilling, weaving or doing the work of a scavenger. 

A. 11. TOLERATION OF FAITHS. 

Gandhi was a believer in the greatness of all religions; for him the 
different religions were “beautiful flowers from the same garden” or 
“branches of the same majestic tree” s . “All religions”, he held, “were 
equally true, though being received and interpreted through human 
instruments equally imperfect”. He was against any conversion be- 
cause in his opinion one must stick to one's own religion as every one’s 
religion was best for himself. When he was called a Christian, he re¬ 
pudiated the attribute; but not because he had no regard for the valua¬ 
ble teachings of Christ. When his eldest son embraced Islam he dis¬ 
liked it; not, however, because he did not consider Islam as great a 
religion as Hinduism. In fact, in his daily prayer meetings Bhagavad 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: Sarvodaya , op. cit., p. 7. 

2 Ibid. . 

3 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 85. 

« Ibid. 

3 Harijan , Jan. 30, 1937. Gandhi, M. K.: Hindu Dharma, op. cit., p. 261. 
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Gita, Bible and Koran were recited. But he remained a Hindu. His 
statement that “there is in Hinduism room enough for Jesus, as there 
is for Mohammed, Zoroaster and Moses** l , need not give rise to any 
implication that he considered Hinduism as superior to other religions. 
It was only a justification for his conviction that all religions were 
equally glorious and that those who were bom Hindus need not search 
for truth in other religions. He taught that every Satyagrahi must cul¬ 
tivate tolerance of other faiths. 

Apart from these disciplines which the individual had to observe as 
strictly as possible in order to do good to society and thereby to India 
as a whole, Gandhi had observations to make on all aspects of human 
life. All were necessary to reach the ideal. Food, clothing, shelter or 
cure of disease did not escape his careful consideration. To him they 
were as important as the independence movement or the problem of 
untouchability. 

A. 12. FOOD — VEGETARIANISM — FASTING. 

Gandhi desired reformation of the individual both internally and 
externally. In the cultivation of internal purity, control of food "'as a 
matter of primary importance. His own experiments in dietetics began 
while he was in London as a student. More experiments were under¬ 
taken in South Africa 2 . Overeating or eating to please the palate was 
considered harmful. The result of his experiments in the form of a. 
verdict on this matter is embodied in the one sentence “one should eat 
not in order to please the palate, but just to keep the body going** 3 . 

Gandhi was a staunch vegetarian. Once* he lived on raw vegetables 
for nearly five months. Leaves or fruit formed the major part 
of his food. He regarded meat as unnecessary and unsuited for the 
human species under any climatic conditions. He regretted his own 
use of goat*s milk which he agreed to take in deference to his wife's 
request. For him, “vegetarianism was, like the other values he accepted, 
one of the priceless gifts of Hinduism”. Behind his vegetarianism lay 
his passionate desire to extend the doctrine of ahimsa to every living 
being. He believed even those who eat vegetables committed violence; 

» Ibid, 

2 Gandhi, M. K.: An Autobiography, op. eit ., pp. 267—268. 

2 Ibid. 
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but such violence, he conceded, was the only practical thing to do. 
He wanted every one to practise ahimsa as his highest duty. If people 
could not practice it in full, they must try to understand its spirit and 
refrain “as far as is humanly possible from violence” K This attitude 
was according to Gandhi consistent with the spirit of vegetarianism. 

Gandhi recognised the importance of food in human life, but he 
repudiated the overemphasis on the importance of food in character 
formation. He did not subscribe to the view that vegetarianism weakens 
one in mind and body; on the contrary he maintained that it purifies 
and strengthens the individual. 

It is, however, of importance to note that Gandhi did not consider 
that those who eat meat or fish were guilty of violence, because they 
were unaware of any violence. He did not condemn non-vegetarians 
and issued a strict warning to vegetarians not to try to convert others 
to vegetarianism by means of force, etc., because “coercion”, he main¬ 
tained, “was inhuman” 1 2 . 

Restriction of the diet to vegetables was to be accompanied by fast¬ 
ing. He fasted on certain Hindu holidays Qccasi<?na] fasting purely 
from the physical point of view would cleanse *he body and provide 
better health; therefore, he advocated its adoption by everyone, not 
only as a key to self-restraint but also to good health 3 . 

A. 13. NATURE CURE AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE 4 . 

Gandhi maintained that his doubtless faith in God made him a be¬ 
liever in nature's power of healing: for him the sovereign remedy for 
any disease lay in the utterance of the name of God, Ramandmam . 
Nature cure meant to Gandhi the judicious application of the ive 
agencies of nature: earth, water, ether, fire and wind. Medicines like 
quinine and penicillin had no place in his system of nature cure. This 
does not mean that Gandhi was against modem medicine as a whole. 
As a matter of fact he did not hold any ill-will or contempt towards sur- 

1 Harijan , March 24, 1946. Hindu Dharma, op. cit., p. 241. 

2 Ibid. 

* Gandhi, M. K.: An Autobiography, op. cit., p. 277. 

4 Ibid., pp. 224—226. Also see ’Nature Cure and Modem Treatments* and ’the 
Meaning of Nature Cure’ in Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol VII. pp. 228—229. 
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geons or medical practitioners, if they practised with honesty and a spirit 
of service and as long as they did not exploit the poor. All he wished to 
emphasize was that nature cure was much superior to modem treatment. 
He himself was cured from debility (physical) and rheumatic inflamma¬ 
tion by earth and water treatment. He successfully cured his own wife 
and children. And his experiments with his friends were an additional 
encouraging factor. 

Gandhi’s nature cure was mainly designed for the villagers and the 
villages. In the practical application of nature cure he laid much em¬ 
phasis on the aspect of prevention of disease. He assigned top-priority 
to personal hygiene and good sanitation. He attached importance to 
scavenging and cleansing of the streets and precincts. In short, to secure 
a prosperous India he demanded a “hygiene of the body, mind and 
soul of the individual and society”. 

A. 14. SIMPLICITY IN LIFE — (CLOTHING, HOUSING). 

Gandhi was the very embodiment of simplicity. In South Africa, he 
had acted as his own laundryraan and barber l . In India, he always 
wore simple clothes, had simple huts to live in and simple food to eat. 
And above all, his ideas were simple. His idea of Salt-Satyagraha 2 
(April 1930), his idea of admittance to the temple of harijans and of 
independence through the spinning wheel were all rather simple. 

Wherever he found an opportunity, he exhorted his countrymen to 
avoid waste, luxury or any other superfluity. The wearing of jewellery 
or ornaments, either by the princes or by the women of India, elicited 
his criticism 3 . He saw no salvation for India unless “the richly bedecked 
stripped themselves of their jewellery and held it in trust for the starving 
millions”. He asked every Indian, desirous of contributing his part to 
improve Indian society, to lead a simple life, to wear simple clothes 
like khadi, to live in small houses and to eat simple vegetarian food. 

These were the ideals he set for the individual to attain perfection, 

1 Art Autobiography, op. cit., pp. 177—178. 

2 Salt-Satyagraha marked the beginning of the non-violent civil disobedience 
movement which he started in 1930. It meant manufacture of salt thereby breaking 
the ban imposed by law as a protest against salt tax, which was the “most iniquitous 
of all from the poor man’s standpoint”. 

3 See his address in Benares Hindu University in 1916. See Tendulkar, D. G.: 
op. cit., Vol. I, p. 223. 
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a Satyagrahi was to follow them. The attempt of individuals to reform 
themselves on these lines connoted moral and hence real progress 
according to Gandhian social philosophy. 

B. SOCIAL 

We now proceed to enumerate Gandhian ideas on problems affecting 
society as a whole. His views on important social problems deserve 
detailed consideration, because they were directly related to his con¬ 
ception of progress and individual perfection. Though only by individual 
reformation an ideal society could be reached, often, existing social 
institutions acted as a hindrance to such reformation or prosra$5- 
Therefore, he attacked several institutions that existed in the Wf*d u 
social system in order to enable the individual to reform himself. 
Gandhi did not only attack several of the social practices but also 
put forward concrete measures, which, he considered, would be con¬ 
ducive to the development of the individual and to the creation of a 
better social order. We shall, however, confine ourselves to the follow¬ 
ing topics which appear as important in this respect: — 

1) Family 

2) Marriage 

3) Equality of women 

4) Caste and untouchability 

5) Prohibition 

6) Population 

7) Education 

8) Communal unity and peace. 

B. 1. FAMILY 1 . 

Gandhi considered the family as a ‘God-ordained institution*. The 
family ties were sacred to him. The relationship between husband and 
wife should be that of true friends and not that of master and servant 
as he found that often is the case in India. Both must hold the other’s 
body and soul as sacred as one’s own. He expected from the children 
devotion to the parents and the practice of truth. He himself disowned 

* Gandhi, M. K.: Hindu Dharma* cp. ett., p. 322. 
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his son Harilal not because he embraced Islam, but because he did 
not practise truth. Although Gandhi himself could not, as ho regretted 
later on, devote full attention to the proper education of his children, 
he held it the duty of the parents to bring up their children in the 
proper manner. He was against discrimination between son and daughter 
in the matter of inheritance, as practised by Hindu families. He wanted 
sons and daughters to be treated with absolute equality. The parents 
must mould the character of their children and provide education to 
enable them to become self-reliant and to earn an “honest livelihood 
by the sweat of their brow”, instead of, “making them slaves of 
ancestral property, which kills enterprise and feeds the passions which 
accompany idleness and luxury” 1 2 . 

B. 2. MARRIAGE. 

Gandhi was against child marriage. He held it to be criminal to 
make a girl of twelve or thirteen bear the heavy responsibilities of a 
housewife. He repudiated the claim that child marriage had always 
been in Hindu society or that it had religious sanction. The custom 
of child marriages indicated physical and moral degeneration, “a recess¬ 
ion from God as well as from Swaraj” 3 . When the Child Marriage 
Restraint Bill (1929), designed to discourage marriages between boys 
of under eighteen or girls under fourteen years, was passed by the 
Assembly, Gandhi lent his entire support to it although orthodox 
Hindus and Muslims opposed it bitterly 4 . He asked every youth in 
the country not to marry a girl under sixteen 5 . 

He saw the ideal wife in Sita and the ideal husband in Rama. Both 
the husband and wife should be mutually considerate, and their marital 
life should be based on true love. He was a severe critic of the Hindu 
practice of considering “the wife as the husband’s property”. Regard¬ 
ing the duties involved, both must be mutually dutiful, and one may 
not be an accomplice in the crime of the other. 

Gandhi even wanted to reform the marriage ceremony. As it had 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 96—97. 

2 Young India, Oct. 17, 1929. Gandhi, M. K.: Hindu Dharma, op. cit., p. 429.. 

3 Young India, Aug. 26, 1926. Ibid., p. 399. 

4 Tendulkar, D. G.: Vol. II, op. cit., p. 482. 

5 Ibid., op. cit., Vol. II, p. 362. 
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become a custom to spend lavishly on a marriage festival, the poor 
deprived themselves of their meagre savings and became involved in 
heavy debts bearing high rates of interest. It pained him to see the 
waste of national resources in this form, especially by educated people, 
who are supposed to set an example for the rest. He requested his 
countrymen, especially the rich — because if the rich set the example 
then the poor would follow without any difficulty — to simplify the 
marriage ceremony and never to spend more than 10 Rupees on a 
marriage. 

He was in favour of intercommunal marriages l . He also supported 
marriages between caste Hindus and untouchables. He held that if a 
Harijan girl married a caste Hindu of a high character, it would do 
good to both Harijans and caste Hindus. If the Harijan girl was really 
worthy she would spread her fragrance far and wide and set an 
example. “The society will not cease to be sacred on that count, and 
children born out of such parentage, if they turn out to be good, would 
form active agents for the removal of such social evils as untouch- 
ability” 2 . 


a. Widows. 

Gandhi declared that — whereas “voluntary widowhood, consciously 
adopted by a woman who has felt the affection of a partner, adds grace 
and dignity to life, sanctifies the home and elevates religion itself” — 
the “widowhood imposed by religion or custom is an unbearable yoke 
and defiles the home by secret vice and degrades religion” i . it hurt 
him to see the alarming number of over three hundred thousand widows, 
‘‘a misery caused by child marriage and enforced widowhood” 4 . He 
declared that the only salvation of Hindu society lay in getting rid of 
“this poison of enforced widowhood”. He asked the people who were 

1 Harijan, March 16, 1947. 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: op . cit., Vol. VII, p. 184. 

3 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 298. 

4 Hindu widows according to the Census of 1921 were as follows: — 

Widows of ages up to 5 11,892 

„ „ „ from 5 to 10 85,037 

„ .. 10 „ 15 232,147 


329,076 
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parents or guardians of girl-widows to take the courageous step of 
getting these child widows ‘ well-married ’ — and not ‘re-married* — 
because he refused to believe that they had been really married l . 

His critics* quotations of authorities like Smritis and other books 
by Hindu law-givers were nothing but attempts “to fashion a suitable 
philosophy in order to mitigate the rudeness of facts, that secretly hurt 
one's conscience*’ 2 . He refused to believe that the saints wrote those 
passages, even if they were found in the texts. This shows Gandhi as 
a person who possessed indomitable will and fearlessness to pursue, 
what he believed to be true in spite of the fact that the orthodox Hindu 
society of his time opposed him vehemently. He held that if they were 
really ‘rishis’’ they could not be guilty of impurity or gross ignorance 
of cardinal facts concerning the human body 3 . In other words, without 
showing them any disrespect, Gandhi was prepared to oppose the 
views held even by rishis if they were contrary to his own convictions. 

He did not, however, extend the same principle to women who be¬ 
came widows at a mature age. In this respect, he showed an inclination 
to disfavour re-marriage, provided the person concerned could live a 
life devoted to the diseased. Moreover, on the positive side, he sub¬ 
scribed to the view that it is the duty of a widow or widower who 
voluntarily married after maturity to remain devoted to a diseased 
partner 4 . But he did not regard the remarriage of widows a sin under 
all circumstances, as it was held to be by contemporary Hindu society 5 . 

b. Household and divorce. 

Gandhi considered married life “as much a state of discipline as any 
other*’. He considered household peace as a means towards the creat¬ 
ion of a happy society. “When one partner breaks the law of discipline”, 
Gandhi wrote, “the right accrues to the other of breaking the bond. 
The breach here is moral and not physical. It precludes divorce” 6 . He 

1 Young India, Aug. 5, 1926. Bose, N. K.: Selections from Gandhi, N. P. H., 
Ahmedabad, 1948, p. 247. 

2 Young India , July 9, 1926. Hindu Dharma, op. cit., pp. 401—402. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Young India, Oct. 14, 1926. Hindu Dharma, op. cit., p. 409. 

5 Hindu Navajivan, May 9, 1929, see English translation Selections from Gandhi, 
op. cit., p. 247. 

4 Young India, Oct. 21, 1926. Hindu Dharma, op. cit., p. 406. 
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insiste chat the right of each partner is equal and that the practice 
of no( considering the partners as absolute equals was an evil which 
had • crept into pure Hinduism. In case of cruelty or other cases, when 
there was no other alternative, he even advocated divorce, which Hindu 
society has discountenanced for ages 1 . “The wife”, according to Gandhi, 
“was not the husband’s bondslave, but his companion and his help* 
mate and an equal partner in all his joys and sorrows — as free as 
the husband to chose her own path’* 2 3 4 . 

c. The dowry system. 

The dowry system which is common in India obliges the parents of 
girls to contract marriages through payment of money to bridegrooms 
and is prevalent even today among several Hindu castes and Christians. 
Gandhi opposed the system with all the vehemence at his command. 
He wrote in Young India*: “The parents should so educate their 
daughters that they would refuse to marry a young man who wanted 
a price for marrying and would rather remain spinsters than be a party 
to degrading terms. The only honourable terms in marriage are mutual 
love and mutual consent”. And again in Harijan 4 : “The system has 
to go. Marriage must cease to be a matter of arrangement made by 
parents for money. The system is intimately-connected with caste .... 
The girls or boys or their parents will have to break the bonds of 
caste if the evil is to be eradicated. All this means education of a cha¬ 
racter that will revolutionize the mentality of the youth of the nation”. 

B. 3. EQUALITY OF WOMEN. 

One of the main problems of society which drew Gandhi’s attention 
was the social status of women; his attitude to women’s rights was 
uncompromising under all conditions 5 . He could visualize woman only 
as man’s companion, gifted with equal mental capacities, possessing 
“the right to participate in every minute detail in the activities of man” 

1 Young India, Oct. 8, 1925 and Tendulkar D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. II, op. cit., 
p. 484. * 

2 Selections from Gandhi, op. cit., p. 242. 

3 Young India, Dec. 27, 1928 

4 Harijan, May 25, 1936. Also see Harijan, March 16, 1947. 

5 See Gandhi, M. K.: Women and Social Injustice, N. P. H., Ahmedabad, 1945. 
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and an equal right of freedom and liberty l . He condemned the dege¬ 
neration of Indian society which had sunk so far that the “sheer force 
of vicious custom” enabled even the most ignorant and worthless of 
men to enjoy superiority over women. He even suggested the expurgat¬ 
ion, by an authoritative body, of certain texts from the Hindu scriptures 
and Smritisy from which the orthodox Hindu seeks justification in sub¬ 
jecting women to slavery 2 . 

He regarded legislation to remove the inequalities of women as 
essential. He sought the repeal of all legal disqualifications and the 
abolition of all social discriminations. But he considered it better for 
the enlightened women of India to take up this matter. He wanted India 
to produce women who were pure, firm and self-controlled in order to 
achieve this non-violent revolution in Indian society 3 . However, he 
held that “it is the privilege of Congressmen to give the women of 
India a lifting hand. Women are somewhat in the position of the slave 
of old, who did not know that he could or ever had to be free .... 
Women have been taught to regard themselves as slaves of men. It is 
up to Congressmen to see that they enable the women to realize their 
full status and play their part as equals of men” 4 . 

a. Education . 

Gandhi believed in a good education for women. By this he did 
not mean that they should compete with men in all vocations; woman’s 
proper place, according to him, was the “home”. Man is supreme in 
activities outside the home; therefore, it is natural that he should 
have greater knowledge. On the other hand, home life is entirely 
the sphere of the woman; therefore, in domestic affairs and in the 
upbringing and education of children, women ought to have more 
knowledge 5 . This truth ought to be taken into consideration irt the 
education of women. By advocating selective education Gandhi did not 
mean that women are not equal in rank with men. but only that they 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: India of My Dreams, op. cit., p. 61. 

2 Harijan, Nov. 28, 1936. Hindu Dharma, op. cit., pp. 430—431. 

3 Gandhi, M. K.: India of My Dreams, op. cit., Ch. XII, p. 60. 

Also see Gandhi, M. K.: Selected Letters. J. D. Desai, Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad, 
1949, pp. 3—16. 

4 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. VI. op. cit., p. 30. 

3 Gandhi, M. K.: India of My Dreams, op. cit., pp. 62—63. 



are not identical. This was held without altering his conviction of their 
equal status and whilst maintaining that men and women are so inter* 
dependent that the existence of one without the other cannot be con* 
ceived without damage in the status of both. 

He asked educated women not to ape the manners of the West but 
to adopt indigenous methods, either in their personal habits or social 
work. He considered it their privilege “to spot and eradicate the age¬ 
long evils”. He wanted the “work of Sitas, Draupadis, Savitris and 
Damayantis, not of amazons and prudes”, “a strong controlling, purify¬ 
ing, steadying hand”, “to conserve what is best in our culture and to 
reject unhesitatingly what is base and degrading” l . Besides, Gandhi 
emphasized the role of educated women in furthering education. It was 
his hope that “if the cultured women of India will make common 
cause with the villagers, and that too through their children, they will 
produce a silent and grand revolution in the village life of India” 2 3 . 

b. Purdah i . 

Purdah is a ‘barbarous custom’ which women observe in some parts 
of India. According to Gandhi, it had become useless and was doing 
incalculable harm to the country. He was pained to see the retention 
of “ purdah ” even in educated households. “Chastity”, said Gandhi, 
“was not a hot-house growth. It cannot be superimposed. It cannot 
be protected by the surrounding wall of purdah” 4 . Instead, he observed, 
it was a virtue which should grow from within and “to be worth 
anything, it must be capable of withstanding every unsought temptat¬ 
ion” 5 6 . It was his firm conviction that a fearless woman who knows 
that her purity is her best shield can never be dishonoured; however 
beastly the man might be, he would “bow in shame before the flame 
of her dazzling purity” Such women, he maintained did not need 
protection by purdah. Interference with the free growth of woman¬ 
hood meant an injustice to the future generation. It revealed India’s 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. II, op. cit., pp. 483—484. 

2 Gandhi, M. K.: Basic Education, N. P. H., Ahmedabad. Also see Harijan, 
Oct. 30, 1937. 

3 See also Part II, section on Purdah. 

4 Young India, Feb. 3, 1927. Hindu Dharma, op. cit., pp. 423—424. 

3 Ibid. 

6 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. VI, op. cit., p. 77. 
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weakness to the world, its indecision, narrowness and helplessness; 
hence, it was that he asked everyone to join in and help him “to tear 
down purdah with one mighty effort” *. 

c. The system of devadasis and similar vices. 

Gandhi openly denounced the devadasi system, the custom of de¬ 
dicating young girls to temples for immoral purposes. The system had 
the sanction of Hindu Law 1 2 * . He advised the Hindus to purge their 
society of this ‘pest’. After he met a group of Devadasis Gandhi ob¬ 
served: “As I was talking to them ... my whole soul rose in rebellion 
against the custom. Calling them devadasis we insult God Himself in 
the name of religion, and we commit a double crime in that we use 
these sisters of ours and take in the same breath the name of God ... 
But if man will restrain his lust and society stands up against the evil, 
it will be easily possible to rid society of the evil” \ Thanks to the 
enterprise of enlightened public opinion, the system has since been 
legally abolished 4 5 . 

Speaking about the women (other than Devadasis) who “earn their 
livelihood out of shame” when about a hundred of them met him at 
Barisal, Gandhi declared that “of all the evils for which man has made 
himself responsible, none is so degrading, so shocking and so brutal, 
as his abuse of the better half of humanity, the female sex, not the 
weaker sex” ? . He asked Indians not to be guided by the belief that 
“this gambling in vice has a place in our evolution”. Indian society 
would cease to grow if the capacity to discriminate between virtue and 
vice is lost. He wanted his countrymen to refrain from dishonouring 
their heritage by multiplying their errors and to create a self-respecting 
India, where the virtues of a woman, who is the very embodiment of 
sacrilice, silent suffering, humility, faith and knowledge will be the 
concern of every man as are the virtues of his own sisters 6 . 

1 Young India, op. cir. 

2 See Mulla, D. F.: Principles of Hindu Law, Eastern Law House Ltd., Calcutta, 
1946, 10th -edn., p. 564. 

J Young India, Aug. 29, 1929. 

4 ^ The Madras Devadasis (Prevention of Dedication) Act. XXXI of 1947. 

5 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 68. 

« Ibid. 
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B. 4. CASTE AND UNTOUCHABIUTY *. 

Gandhi’s ideas regarding caste have created much misunderstanding. 
His defence of the caste system in 1920 gave the* impression that he 
was orthodox in this respect, whereas he held progressive views on 
other matters 1 2 3 . He defended caste as an essential form of social or¬ 
ganization h The evils produced by the caste system were no less than 
those created by the institutions of class. The superiority of the caste 
system to the class system was that in the former money, in the words 
of Gandhi “the greatest disruptive force in the world”, did not form 
the basis, whereas distinctions of wealth did form the basis of the class 
system 4 . Thus to Gandhi the material factor caused the most important 
difference between class and caste. Caste was to Gandhi an extension 
of the principle of the family, as both were governed by blood and 
heredity 5 . He stated that caste was essential for the best possible adjust¬ 
ment of social stability and progress, but he warned that it must not 
connote superiority or inferiority; it must only recognize different out¬ 
looks and corresponding modes of life 6 . But caste as an institution 
had degenerated to a great extent and the much feared social stratificat¬ 
ion on the basis of caste had become the order of the day. Therefore, 
the practice of caste was not in consonance with its theory. He gradually 
became more convinced of this and declared, “Down with the monster 
of caste that masquerades in the guise of Varna” 7 . Thus he made a 
distinction between the ideal caste system, as intended by its founders, 
and the caste system as practised in India. The former he called Varna 
Dharma and the latter its distorted practice. 

In Gandhi’s opinion, it was deviation from the law of Varna , or the 
principle of caste, that was largely responsible for the economic and 
spiritual ruin of India. Vamasrama Dharma would satisfy the religious, 
social and economic needs of a community. Varna, according to Gandhi’s 

1 Also see part II. 

2 Andrews, C. F.: Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas , Allen and Unwin, London, 1929, 
p, 119. Also see Fischer, Louis: The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, Harper & Brothers, 
N.Y., 1950, pp. 335—336. 

3 Young India, Dec. 29, 1920. 

* Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

7 Young India, Nov. 24, 1927. 
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interpretation, meant pre-determination of the choice of a man’s pro¬ 
fession. The law of Varna was discovered by rishis and, so far as Gandhi 
was concerned, it was a simple precept of Hinduism l . He maintained 
that Varna was the law of man's being; it was therefore as necessary 
for Christianity and Islam as for Hinduism 2 . He was of the opinion 
that the law of varna was the saviour of Hinduism and did not 
subscribe to the view that it was a curse 3 . But he emphasised that 
what was to be witnessed in Hindu society was not the strict practice 
of the law of Varna but a violation of it 4 . He declared that he would 
not “tolerate for one moment or be gentle towards the hideous travesty 
of Varnasrama as he saw it in India”. He saw no reason for anyone 
to claim superiority. The Brahmin had no right to assume superiority; 
it was against the law of Varna. Whereas he accepted the function of 
a brahmin as “capacity for superior service” he refused to recognize 
his superiority in status. In the Vedas the four varnas have been compared 
to the four members of the body, and even if one vama claimed super¬ 
iority, this had no religious sanction. Gandhi advised social reformers 
to eradicate this inequality from society. Violation of this law of varna 
had ended in giving rise to the caste system, with all its horrors, as 
practised in India. Gandhi regarded caste as a “drag upon Hindu 
progress” and untouchability as “an excrescence upon varnasrama ” 5 . 

The untouchables constituted nearly forty million people; they were 
denied even the ordinary facilities of life 6 . In some parts of India, 
especially in the South, not only was untouchability practised on a 
vast scale but unapproachability and invisibility too 7 . Gandhi dedicated 
his entire'life to the service of the harijans (the children of God), the 
untouchables. He indentifipd himself with them, calling himself a harijan. 
He undertook the work of a scavenger and stayed with them in Delhi 
and Bombay in 1946 8 . In the name of Hinduism and in the name of 

1 Young India, Nov. 24, 1927. 

2 Young India, Oct. 20, 1927. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Young India, Sept. 29, 1927. 

5 Young India, Oct.. 20, 1927. 

6 Gandhi, M. K.: India of my Dreams, op. cit., p. 65. 

7 Gandhi, M. K.: Satyagraha (Non-violent Resistance) Desai, J. D. Navajivan 
Press, Ahmedabad, 1951, pp. 177, 184. 

« Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. VII, op. cit., pp. 104—105. 
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an independent and prosperous India he appealed to everyone to erase 
the curse of untouchability. He addressed meetings from one end of 
India to the other, denouncing the degeneration it had brought with it l . 
He fasted, fully prepared to sacrifice even his life for the “noble cause 
of removal of untouchability”, or as a penance for the atrocious wrongs 
committed by his country in the name of religion 2 . 

Untouchability, Gandhi maintained, was no part of Hinduism. For 
instance, he wrote that “untouchability is not only not a part and parcel 
of Hinduism, but a plague, which it is the bounden duty of every Hindu 
to combat” 3 . This he held on his own authority, because he felt that 
he understood the spirit of Hinduism. If some particular sastras had 
given sanction to untouchability, he held that this was a sin committed 
by Hinduism; he wanted to remove it. Once he went to the extent of 
declaring: “If this is Hinduism, O Lord, my daily prayer is that the 
soonest it is destroyed, the best” 4 . Thus he fought against religious, 
political and social institutions in order to annihilate the “monster of 
untouchability”. It is this glorious service to the depressed, oppressed, 
untouchables, unapproachables and even invisibles, that won for the 
Mahatma the title of ‘Father of the Nation’. 

In Gandhi’s opinion untouchability had its origin in sanitation; ah 
unclean person or thing was considered untouchable throughout the 
world, but once the uncleanliness was removed, untouchability no 
longer remained. A person who attended to scavenging, whether a paid 
Bhangi or an unpaid mother, was unclean until cleansed; but to con¬ 
sider them as untouchables forever indicated the depth of degeneration 5 . 

The removal of untouchability constituted a fight against the impure 
in man; it was a service to mankind on the whole. Gandhi held that 
if India set the example the world would follow her, wherever dis¬ 
criminations were practised 6 . The case of South Africa was uppermost 
in his mind, and he cited it as an example in one of his speeches: “Just 
as we are treating our brothers here, our kith and kin are being treated 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. Ill, op. cit., p. 205. 

2 Reference to his fast of 1932. See ibid., pp. 203—218. 

3 Gandhi, M. K.: From Yeravda Mandir, op. cit., pp. 48—49. 

4 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. II, op, cit., pp. 276—277. 

5 Gandhi, M. K.: From Yeravda Mandir, op. cit., ibid. 

6 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. Ill, op. cit., p. 206. 
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as pariahs and bhangis in South Africa. The moment we purge our¬ 
selves of the sin, the moment we are free from the curse of untouchability, 
you will find the shackles dropping off our countrymen in South Africa” 

It pained Gandhi to see the so-called upper caste Hindus regard the 
untouchables as ‘social lepers’ and deny them the opportunity to secure 
an adequate standard of living; to prevent them entering temples, “the 
places we miscall houses of God”. He put the entire responsibility for 
the ‘cancer of untouchability’ on the caste Hindus. He wanted harijans 
to be given the same opportunities as other human beings, whether 
caste Hindus or not, and the same right to use public roads, schools, 
hospitals, wells, taps, parks and the like where discrimination was 
practised. The practice of regarding the approach of harijans beyond 
a certain limit as a social crime was abominable. He did not want the 
harijans to be relegated to living in the worst parts of the cities and 
villages, as was the case. He insisted that the caste Hindu lawyers and 
doctors should not practise discrimination. He asked the Brahmins to 
officiate at the religious functions of harijans. He called the attention 
of every Indian “to these tragic and shameful facts” and requested them 
to lend a helping hand to these unfortunate victims of social oppression 
who “are too downtrodden to rise in revolt against their oppressors” 2 . 
Gandhi considered that this purification of Hinduism was the duty of 
every Hindu and if Hinduism was to live, it was possible only by 
destroying untouchability 3 

By 1933 the Congress had spent about two million rupees on the 
removal of untouchability and the uplifting of harijans , on the initiative 
of Gandhi. He himself spent about Rs. 5 lakhs, apart from other ex¬ 
penditure from public funds like the Tilak Swaraj Fund, etc. 4 . Wherever 
he went, he went with open arms, begging for ornaments and cash for 
the upliftment of harijans. 

Gandhi visualized India as a whole. He was ready to offer his services 
to nurse the society, whether the disease occurred in southernmost 
Travancore or in distant Assam. So far as untouchability was concerned 
it was well known that Travancore, for that matter the entire Kerala, 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. II, op. cit., p. 326. 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. Ill, op. cit., p. 223. 

3 Ibid., p. 225. 

4 Ibid., p. 276. 
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was the blackest spot. If the untouchables walked near the temple, the 
temples were polluted; if they approached the shadow of the upper- 
caste Brahmin, he was obliged to take a bath 1 6 remove the pollution. 
The limit of superstition was revealed by the insistence that in taking 
a bath one must not use wellwater but running water and must com¬ 
pletely submerge oneself in the water. Before entering the orthodox 
houses, especially for taking meals, caste hindus were obliged to take 
baths for otherwise they would pollute the house, as they would have 
been unconsciously polluted by the approach of unapproachables, not 
to speak of contact with them. It was pathetic to observe discriminat¬ 
ions even in the practice of untouchability. Some of the untouchables 
considered themselves superior to others as, for example, the Ezhavas 
to the Pulayas. In 1925 there were about a million Ezhavas, three hundred 
thousand Pulayas and three hundred thousand Pariahs *. They along 
with the Shanars, Kuravas, Maravars, etc., all belonging to the working 
class, constituted about one sixth of the population of Travancore alone. 
Gandhi’s contribution to Vaikom Satyagraha , which was intended not 
to get the temples opened to harijans , but only to get the roads sur¬ 
rounding the temple opened for the free passage of untouchables, was 
an eye-opener to all, India. His subsequent work in connection with 
Guruvayoor temple and the strong temple-entry movement, persuaded 
the king of Travancore to proclaim the opening of all temples under 
his control for worship by untouchables and unapproachables. Writing 
in Harijan 2 Gandhi congratulated the ruler of Travancore and asked 
others to follow his example. 

For the absolute abolition of untouchability he was not satisfied with 
the opening of all temples and places of worship to harijans , or free 
inter-dining or inter-marriage with them; he wanted a change of heart 
in every individual, a “reform from within”. 

B. 5. PROHIBITION. 

Such things as drinking tea and coffee, smoking or taking alcohol 
in any form did not escape Gandhi’s attention As a social reformer 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. II, op. cit., pp. 236—237. 

2 Nov. 21, 1936. 

3 Gandhi, M. K.: Key to Health, N. P. H., Ahmedabad, 1948. See pp. 3—39. 
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he regarded it to be his duty to pay attention to all social actions, how¬ 
ever minor they might be in importance. 

He did not consider coffee or tea as necessities of life. On the con¬ 
trary, he held them to be injurious to the healthy development of the 
human being. Those who drink them to keep themselves awake were 
advised to go to sleep instead of becoming slaves to such situations l . 

In regard to cigars and cigarettes he was more emphatic; they were 
to be strictly avoided whether of foreign or of indigenous origin. 
“Gigarette-smoking is like an opiate and the cigar’s smoke has a touch 
of opium about it. They get to your nerves and you cannot leave them 
afterwards” 2 3 , he said. The use of tobacco in other forms also elicited 
Gandhi’s criticism. ‘‘Tobacco has simply worked havoc among man¬ 
kind .... Tolstoy has called it the worst of all intoxicants. In India 
people use tobacco for smoking, snuffing and also for chewing 
As for chewing tobacco, it is the dirtiest of the three ways.... I have 
always maintained its usefulness is a mere figment of the imagination 
.... Lovers of (or seekers after) health, if they are slaves to any of 
these evil habits will resolutely get out of the slavery” i . 

But Gandhi warned people not to make the mistake of thinking that 
of drink and tobacco drink is the lesser evil. According to him ‘if 
cigarette is Beelzebub, then drink is Satan’ 4 . He had great sympathies 
with the suffering wives of drunkards. He was indignant about the 
crimes which were rampant in Indian society on account of the ‘drink 
evil’. He held drink to be more a disease than a vice, a parent of thiev¬ 
ing, prostitution and other vices. He was much concerned with the 
miseries which were brought upon the homes of labourers by the drink¬ 
ing habit. He deplored the power it has* of destroying human values. 

He predicted the ruin of nations which indulge in the habit of drink¬ 
ing. In the perishing of Yadavas (Krishna’s community) or the fall of 
Rome ‘this monstrous evil played a contributory role’ according to 
Gandhi’s historical analysis. Therefore, “he would rather have India 


1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 370. Also see Gandhi M. K.: Key to 
Health, op. cit., pp. 29—31. 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 370—371. 

3 Gandhi, M. K.: Key to Heath, op. cit., pp. 39-^2. 

4 Tendulkar, D. G.: Ibid. 
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reduced to a state of pauperism than have‘thousands of drunkards in 
our midst” L His arguments against the use of alcohol are made clear 
by the following extract 1 2 . “Alcohol makes a man forget Himself and 
whiie its effects last he becomes utterly incapable of doing anything 
useful. Those who take to drinking, ruin themselves and ruin their 
people. They lose all sense of decency and propriety. There is a school 
which favours limited and regulated consumption of alcohol and be¬ 
lieves it to be useful. I have not found any weight in this argument. 
.... We have still to face the fact that innumerable human beings 
cannot be kept under discipline.... None of the public workers 
perhaps have the same bitter experience of the evils of drink as I have 
had. In South Africa most of the Indians going there as indentured 
labourers were addicted to drinking.... Even women had fallen 
victims to this evil habit. I have seen them in a most pathetic con¬ 
dition. One who has seen those scenes near the public bars will never 
support drinking. African negroes were not given to drinking originally. 
Liquor may be said to have simply ruined them. Large numbers of 
negro labourers are seen to waste all their earnings in drinking so 
that their lives become devoid of any grace.... I have seen respect¬ 
able Englishmen rolling in the gutter under the effect of alcohol. 
There is no exaggeration in this statement.... On my return from 
South Africa to India I had a similar painful experience of the evils 
of drink. Several princes have been and are being ruined by liquor. 
What applies to them applies to many a rich youth. The condition 
of labour as a result of taking alcohol is also pitiable. That, as a 
result pf such bitter experiences, I have become a staunch opponent 
of alcohol, will not surprise the readers. In a nutshell, alcohol ruins one 
physically, morally, intellectually and economically”. 

Delegations of those habituated to drink and merchants who would 
be affected and deprived of their custom by Gandhi's teachings ap¬ 
proached him and argued with, him in vain in their attempts to reduce 
his campaign against drinking. 

He suggested prohibition as the only remedy* to abolish the evil of 
drinking. Complete prohibition was to be introduced not only in the 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: India of my Dreams, op. cit, p. tv. 

2 Gandhi, K.: Key to Health, op. cit., pp. 32—36. 
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matter of drinking alcohol in any form but also in the use of other 
intoxicants such as bhang f ganja, tobacco and opium l . He was in 
favour of the State passing the necessary legislation to this effect. Gandhi 
did not approve of the idea of taking a referendum which he called a 
trifle, because drinking is a universally recognised vice in India, whereas 
in the West it is considered a fashion 2 . Therefore, he recommended 
the Congress and the Government to accept prohibition unhesitatingly 
as a part of their programme, irrespective of the financial loss it would 
mean for the exchequer. 

B. 6. POPULATION AND BIRTH CONTROL. 

Gandhi did not adhere to the theory that India was overpopulated 3 . 
He was confident that by the proper utilization of all available land 
and by an increase of production up to maximum capacity, India could 
support her entire population 4 . Other measures he suggested included 
the rationalization of living and conversion of waste into wealth. The 
apparent overpopulation in India was solely due to the lack of enter¬ 
prise and to unwillingness to work. In his words, “if all laboured for 
their bread and no more, then there would be enough food and leisure 
for all and there would be no cry of overpopulation, no disease, and 
misery as we see around’* 5 . 

However, he was in favour of the restriction of the rate of increase 
in population not because India was overpopulated, but because India’s 
resources were progressively exploited by foreign domination. He did 
not want India to “multiply slaves and weaklings’’ and maintained that 
it was not proper to add to the population until India was free and 
until she was self-sufficient in food materials. Therefore, he realized 
the only remedy lay in birth control. 

Artificial methods of birth control as practised in Europe elicited 
Gandhi’s criticisms. He regarded artificial methods of birth control as 
immoral. “Birth control by contraceptives is race suicide”, according 

» Ibid. 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. 11, op. cit., p. 299. 

3 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. IV, pp. cit., p. 30. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Op. cit., p. 43. 
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to him 1 . As it was a sin against nature it would not go unpunished. 
To those who- argued that self-restraint was as much an interference 
with nature as contraceptives, he answered that even if it was so, he 
favoured the former because in his opinion it promoted the well-being 
of the individual and society, whereas the other degraded both. He 
advocated a disciplined life and self-control; he himself practised 
Brahmacharya successfully since 1906. The following simple methods 
of birth control suggested by Gandhi deserve our attention 2 . 

1. Abolition of early marriages and raising of the minimum age at 
which boys and girls could marry. 

2. Giving children simple food and clothing in order that early 
adolescence and the stimulation of passions be avoided. 

3. The leading of an ideal life of non-indulgence by the parents so 
that the children could follow their example. 

4. Practice of self-discipline and abstinence by married couples, 
“restricting themselves to physical union only for the purpose of 
procreation, when both partners desire and are prepared for it”. 

The successful application of these methods in an illiterate and poor 
society was indeed extremely dubious. However, they remained as 
Gandhi’s ideas on the problem and as an ideal they had their own 
merits. 

B. 7. EDUCATION. 

Gandhi laid special emphasis on education as a means to attain moral 

9 

progress and social equilibrium. Gandhi’s views on education are ex¬ 
pressed in Hind Swaraj 3 and the numerous speeches he made and 
articles he published. 

1 A Day Book of Thoughts From Mahatma Gandhi, edited by K. T. Narasimha 
Char, Macmillan (published by kind permission of the Navajivan Trust, Ahmedabad), 
Calcutta, London, 1931, p. 88. 

2 Young India, June 6, 1924, Hindu Dharma, op. cit., pp. 137—141. Young India , 
March 12, 1923, Hindu Dharma, op. cit., pp. 142—143. 

See also (a) Two Talks on Birth Control with Malkani N. R., Published in Inci¬ 
dents of Gandhi}?s life by Shukla, Chandrashanker, Bombay, 1949, pp. 132—160. 

( b ) Self Retraint versus Self Control and 

(c) Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma , Vol. IV, op. cit., Ch. on ‘Conquest of Self’ 
pp. 33—77, where a discussion between Gandhi and Mrs. Margaret Sanger on birth 
control is given. 

3 See Gandhi, M. K.: Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule, N. P. H., Ahmedabad, 
revised edn., p. 67. 



In an ideal educational system top priority was to be given to ‘re¬ 
ligious’ or ‘ethical’ (by religious he meant ethical) education l 2 . True 
education must enable one to control his senses; the following definit¬ 
ion of education was the ideal education for him — “That man I think 
has had a liberal education who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will and does with ease and pleasure 
all the work that as a mechanism it is capable of; whose intellect is 
a clear, cold, logical engine with all its parts of equal strength and in 
smooth working order. . . whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the fundamental truths of nature . . . whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience . . . 
who has learnt to hate all vileness and to respect others as himself. 
Such a one and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal education, for 
he is in harmony with nature. He will make the best of her and she 
of him’’ 2 . 

If character building was not the aim of primary education or if 
secondary or higher education did not contribute to the “enlightenment 
and enlargement of the mind” such an educational system was of no 
use to him or to India. Gandhi would rather prefer “our ancient school 
system which alone aided’’ a “realization of the divinity that already 
exists in man’’. He characterized what passed in the name of education 
in India as “false education’’. Britain’s claim that Macaulay laid the 
foundation of education and thereby the cornerstone of progress was 
strongly repudiated by Gandhi, because he held that English education 
brought slavery and ruin to India. But for this he did not blame the 
English or benevolently-disposed English people; he condemned mainly 
himself or the “English-knowing Indians’’ 3 . 

He advised his countrymen to abandon “the practice of learning 
many sciences’’ and not to sacrifice their mother-tongue at the altar 
of a foreign language Whereas he advocated Hindustani as the national 
language of India he favoured the study of other Indian languages, in 
order to strengthen the unity of India. He even suggested the adoption 
of one universal script, i.e. the devanagari script for all Indian languages. 

1 Hind Swaraj, op. cit., p. 67. 

2 This is the definition of Prof. Huxley as quoted and referred to by Gandhi, 
Hind Swaraj, op. cit., p. 64. 

3 Op. cit., p. 66. 
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a. The idea of basic education. 

“The conception of basic education”, as Humayun Kabir has put it, 
“aims at creating a cooperative community by developing from early 
childhood the creative instincts and social purposes of the individual” *. 
The fundamentals of basic education as given by Gandhi are as 
follows 2 :— 

1) All education to be true must be self-supporting, that is to say, 
in the end it will pay for itself, except the capital, which will remain 
intact. 

2) Manual skill will be utilized up to the final stage. The hands 
of the pupils will be working skilfully at some industry for some period 
during the day. 

3) All education must be imparted through the medium of the pro¬ 
vincial language 

4) There is no room for giving sectional religious training. Funda¬ 
mental universal ethics will have full scope. 

5) This education, whether it is confined to children or adults, male 
or female, will find its way into the homes of the pupils. 

6) Since millions of students receiving this education will consider 
themselves as of the whole of India, they must learn an inter-provincial 
language. This common inter-provincial speech can only be Hindustani, 
written in Nagari or Urdu script. Therefore pupils have to master both 
the scripts. 

The system of basic education is known by different names as Nai 
Talim (New Education), the Wardha system and the Gandhian system. 
But Gandhi himself, who is the originator of the scheme, thought that 
“a more correct though much less attractive description would be 
Rural National Education through village handicrafts” 3 . And to his 
critics, who suggested that it was Western in conception, he answered 
that the scheme is indigenous in origin and “in no* sense an importation 
from the West” 4 . 

Gandhi agreed with Mrs. Montessori that every social reform must 

1 Kabir, H.: International Social Science Bulletin , Vol. V, no. 2, 1953 (re-print), 

p. 18. 

2 Gandhi, m/k.: Basic Education , N. P. H., Ahmedabad, May 1951, p. 53. 

3 Gandhi, M. K.: op. cit., pp. 79—80. 

* Ibid. 
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start with the children k He pointed out the folly of the usual assumpt¬ 
ion that as a preliminary step in education children must first be taught 
how to read and write. Gandhi insisted that education must not begin 
with the alphabet but must follow a natural course; before actual 
writing or drawing is begun, much information could be imparted to 
the children through the help of “eyes, ears and tongue” and thereby 
create a natural interest in more knowledge. Imparting knowledge through 
visual education formed an important aspect of Gandhi's educational 
philosophy. Instead of taking handicraft to the school and imposing it 
on the educational curriculum, Gandhi insisted that education must 
proceed from the handicrafts. This alone was the natural method. 

For example, he proposed that from the spinning wheel one could 
proceed to arithmetic. In the natural process of the use of the spinning 
wheel and its products, mathematics would become imperative. The 
knowledge of mathematics thus attained would be optimal, useful and 
lasting. From the circular disc of a ‘ takli', the teaching of geometry 
could be begun without mentioning Euclid. The history of the world, 
the geography of different nations and the whole of international trade 
could be taught through the origin and development of cotton and 
the cotton trade. 

In this process, the study of other subjects such as biology, chemistry 
or physics would become a natural necessity because all sciences are 
interrelated, and the study of any one of them in absolute isolation 
is bound to lead to imperfection and impossibilities. In short, Gandhi’s 
ideas on education can be summed up in the phrases “all instruction 
must be linked with some basic craft” and “academic learning must 
be used as a means to a greater end: character-building”. 

b. Art for art's sake. 

Gandhi did not hold that the pursuit of any art was an end in itself. 
He considered art as an instrument: an instrument to be utilized for 
human progress and the betterment of society. Although the object of 
his basic education was an overall development of the children, i.e. 
physically, intellectually and morally, he could not appreciate acts 

1 In 1931 Gandhi visited Mrs. Montessori’s school and addressed the children. 
See Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma , Vol. Ill, op. cit., pp. 170—171. 
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solely intended for such a purpose unless he was sure that the human 
labour and resources spent that way were utilized, for instance, he 
did Jiot approve of asking children to produce clay toys to be destroyed 
or things to be preserved in museums. Therefore, he asked every one 
to bear in mind the moral principle that human labour and material 
should never be wasted. As a corrollary he insisted that the articles 
produced in the process of education must be of some use and value 
and must be economically sound. In his words, “there are two aspects 
of things — the outward and the inward. It is purely a matter of em¬ 
phasis with me. The outward has no meaning except in so far as it 
helps the inward. All true art is thus the expression of the soul” l . 

c. Equilibrium between city and village. 

Gandhi held that his “plan to impart Prijnary Education through 
the medium of village handicrafts”, was conceived as the /‘spearhead of 
a silent social revolution fraught with the most far-reaching consequen¬ 
ces” 2 3 . It was his opinion that if such an education with manual work 
as its very core were implemented in India, it would create a complete 
harmony between villages and cities and would form a basis for the 
eradication of such social evils as unemployment, class distinctions and 
the like 

d. Educators. 

In 1939. speaking to delegations of educators from all over India he 
observed, “What we need is educationists with originality, fired with 
true zeal, who will think out from day to day what they are going to 
teach their pupils” 4 . The teacher must use his own faculties, instead 
of trying to gather knowledge from books. He must make his own 
observations and teach the children “through his lips with the help 
of a craft”. Gandhi’s method was simple and could be practised with¬ 
out difficulty. And, moreover, it was a method meant to be applied 
through the practice of teachers themselves and not from textbooks. 
He asked the teachers to “educate village children in their villages so 

1 Young India, Nov. 13, 1924. Selections from Gandhi, op. cit., p. 274. 

2 Gandhi, M. K.: India of my Dreams, op. cit., p. 73. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Tendulkar, O G.: Mahatma, Vol. V, op. cit., p. 51. 
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as to draw out all their faculties through some selected village handi¬ 
crafts in an atmosphere free from superimposed restrictions and inter¬ 
ference” l . Thus Gandhi was “for a revolution in the method of teach¬ 
ing and a revolution in the teachers* outlook** 2 . 

B. 8. COMMUNAL UNITY AND PEACE 3 . 

Throughout the fifty odd years of his political career, whether it was 
in South Africa or in India, Gandhi always indicated the possibility 
and necessity of a peaceful co-existence of communities of different 
faiths. Unless this was possible, he could not foresee a happy Indian 
society. That was why, wherever he found the opportunity, whether it 
was in prayer meetings where Hindu, Christian and Muhammadan 
scriptures were read or in other gatherings, he preached the equality 
of all principal religions and emphasized the necessity of casting away 
all the superstitions and the vices that have crept into society during 
the different stages of history. He continued his unceasing efforts to 
secure communal unity and peace till the very end of his life, till he 
himself was consumed by the poisonous flame of communalism (re¬ 
ligious intolerance). The communal unity that we find in India at present 
is built on the ‘crucifixion* of this greatest Indian of the age 4 . Gandhi 
was not destined to rest even in the evening of his life. Ever since 
Jinnah’s Direct Action Day on August 16th, 1946 communal riots were 
rampant in India 5 . The situation was accentuated by the partition of 
the country. Hindus and Muslims killed each other without discretion 
or discrimination. Attrocities of all kinds became common. The amount 
of blood spilt and the crimes that were committed during this period 
will remain as a dark page in Indian history 6 . With tears in his eyes 
and folded hands, fearlessly facing all dangers, Gandhi went to these 
treacherous scenes with his sole weapon of love. He reached all 
places, Calcutta, Naokhali, Bihar, Punjab and New Delhi 7 . He walked 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: Hasic Education, op. cit., p. SO. 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., ibid. 

3 See Gandhi, M. K.: Communal Unity, N. P. H., Ahmedabad, 1949. 

4 Nehru, Jawaharlal: Independence and After, The John Day Co., New York, 
1950, pp. 17—38. 

5 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. VII, op. cit., p. 230. 

6 Gandhi, M. K.: Communal Unity, op. cit., p. 376. 

7 Ibid., pp. 609—611. 
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long distances in these troubled areas consoling the victims and appeal¬ 
ing to the fanatics. He undertook his last fast as a self-imposed penance 
for his inability to bring about communal peace i. For the happy ex¬ 
istence of Indian society he held communal peace as a sine qua non. 
Thus for India he was prepared to give his life; even in his old age 
he was prepared to sacrifice everything he possessed, including his own 
body 2 

His sincere effort was not without result. The response to his appeal 
from Hindus, Muslims and the various political and communal 
leaders was remarkable. Communal riots in India ceased, almost as 
if by a magic spell, by his fasting 3 . Everyone in India and abroad re¬ 
cognised that Gandhi had achieved more than several divisions of 
troops 4 . Thus Gandhi demonstrated to the people that his greatest 
message was his own life. 

1 His last fast was undertaken in January 1948 for the sake of communal unity. 
See ibid., pp. 930—945. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Gandhi, M. K.: Delhi Diary, N. P. H., Ahmedabad (prayer speeches from 
September 10, 1947 to January 30, 1948), pp. 356, 357. 

4 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. VIII, op. cit., p. 133. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MATERIAL PROGRESS 

A. MATERIAL PROGRESS AND POVERTY 

Gandhi did not believe in the modern tendency to overemphasize the 
importahce of overall improvement in the standard of living especially 
in the “underdeveloped” regions of the world. He asked iho wealthy 
or the upper middle class Indians to eschew some of their comforts 
and adopt simple lives. Speaking from personal experience, Gandhi 
observed that he discarded all wealth and possession because he was 
convinced that if he wanted to lead a simple and pure life, “untouched 
by immorality, untruth and political gain”, and to serve the public 
this was his best possible course of action. It was difficult for him to 
discard everything in the beginning — as he himself admitted — but 
eventually he succeeded in complete renunciation. When he had dis¬ 
carded all his possessions he felt extremely happy. If happiness was the 
aim of the individual or society, it lay not in the multiplication of wants 
but in their curtailment. According to him, “the less you possess, the 
less you want, the better you are, better not for enjoyment of this life, 
but for enjoyment of personal service to one’s fellow beings, service 
to which you dedicate yourself, body, soul and mind” ! . Once the 
individual thus dedicates himself completely to the service of the society, 
his happiness becomes identified with that of the society; he will be 
happy when his fellow-beings are happy. This principle is illustrated 
by Gandhi’s own life. 

But it would be wrong to assume that Gandhi wanted all Indians 
to be paupers. Voluntary poverty, according to him, was an act of 
nobility, and it could be achieved only by those who had possessions. 
If such a curtailment of ambitions and desires were possible for all 
people, perhaps Gandhi would have appreciated it, because then all 
would have been happy. Yet, renunciation of desires did not mean a 
passive life or a withdrawal from all worldly affairs. Renunciation as 
accepted and taught by Gandhi was the “renunciation” as explained 
in the Gita, i.e. renunciation of the fruits of action only while being 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: Mahatma, Vol. Ill, op. tit., p. 157. 
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expected to perform one’s duties properly and well. Gandhi was 
not a mere idealist; he explored every possibility of adjusting these 
ideals to the practical conditions of his life. Therefore he considered 
a minimum standard of living as a necessary condition for social peace 
and happiness. Judging from the conditions of abject poverty in which 
his countrymen lived he recommended an immediate improvement of 
their material position, which was far below even the minimum necess¬ 
ary for a simple life. It was for this reason, for eliminating poverty 
through employment and manual labour, that he “resurrected” Charkha 
on the Indian economic scene even in this age of scientific achievement 
and technological possibilities. 

It was the poverty of the Indian masses that made him active in 
public life. He called the poor ‘‘ Daridrunarayun” — a Hindi word of 
Sanskrit origin meaning God in the form of the poor man. He refused 
to recognize “any God except the God that was to be found in the 
hearts of the poor” and he worshipped “God that was nothing but 
Truth”, in his opinion, through the service to “the half starved, half 
naked dumb millions”. Gandhi considered it necessary to raise the 
condition of the poor to a level at which they could reasonably expect 
to obtain the necessities of life He did not want to put the message 
of God before them because “for the poor the economic is the spiritual” l . 
He asserted that he could put before them only the message of sacred 
work. “To them God can only appear as bread and butter” 2 . Thus 
Gandhi was convinced that as long as their basic needs were not met 
any appeal to the poor was of little use. In his opinion, it was immoral 
to keep such vast numbers of the population under starvation condit¬ 
ions. If he was asked to give a verdict as to the cause of poverty, Gandhi 
would unhesitatingly blame the rich because “it is the fundamental 
law of nature, without exception, that nature produces enough for our 
wants from day to day; and if only everybody took enough for him¬ 
self and nothing more, there would be no pauperism in this world, 
there would be no man dying of starvation” 3 . As long as the wide 
gulf between the rich and the hungry millions persisted, Gandhi found 
no possibility for the existence of a non-violent system of Government 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: India of my Dreams, op. cit., pp. 14—15. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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or society. Therefore, he suggested the “levelling down of a few rich 
in whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on 
the one hand and the levelling up of the semi-starved naked millions 
on the other” This process had to be accomplished by non-violent 
means. 

Thus once again it becomes clear that if he considered moral progress 
real progress, he did not imply that all kinds of material progress were 
bad or served as an indication of retrogression. Only when material 
progress is morally justified does it serve as an indication of real progress. 
Material progress of the poor up to an adequate level is moral and 
hence, will also fall under the category of real progress as visualized 
by Gandhi. On the other hand, material progress of the rich is highly 
immoral as it increases the inequalities of society. But material retrogress¬ 
ion of the rich through voluntary renunciation etc., up to a point might 
be considered as real progress, whereas worsening of the economic 
conditions of the poor in any form or to any extent will be immoral 
and hence detrimental to progress. The social optimum lies in com¬ 
plete economic equality of all individuals 1 2 . This would also bring about 
the equilibrium condition of society, both materially and morally. In 
short, Gandhi considered economic equality as a master key not only 
to the existence of a happy society but also to real progress and the 
attainment of equilibrium. 


B. MEASURES FOR ECONOMIC EQUALITY 

The measures for bringing about economic equality as suggested by 
Gandhi, though scattered throughout his speeches and writings, can 
be brought under two headings: — 

1. Equality by re-distribution of wealth. 

2. Equality by increasing wealth. 


1 Tendulkar,-D. G.: op. cit., Voi. VI, p. 33. 

2 “I have no doubt that if India is to live an exemplary life of independence 
which would be the envy of the world, alt the bhangis, doctors) lawyers, teachers, 
merchants and others would get the same wages for an honest day’s work”. Harijan, 
Marrh 16. 1947 Towards Non-violent Socialism, op, cit., p. 24. 
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B. 1. ECONOMIC EQUALITY BY RE-DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
a. Trusteeship . 

“A violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one day unless there 
is a voluntary abdication of riches and the power that riches give and 
sharing them for the common good” l , he predicted. It was in order 
to ‘avoid any such violent revolution and to create the possibility to 
maintain permanently the stability of equality — which is not possible 
if the means adopted to achieve the equality were ignoble’ that Gandhi 
determined to propagate his doctrine of Trusteeship. Gandhi adhered 
to this doctrine “in spite of the ridicule that had been poured upon 
it”. He conceded, “it is true that it is difficult to reach”, but pointed 
out, “So is non-violence difficult to attain. But we made up our minds 
in 1920 to negotiate that steep ascent” 2 . 

Trusteeship meant that “the rich man will be left in possession of 
his wealth of which he will use what he reasonably requires for his 
personal needs and will act as a trustee for the remainder to be used 
for the rest of the society” Gandhi did not want to abolish the auto¬ 
cracy of the Indian princes and capitalists, but he demanded a con¬ 
version of their autocracy into trusteeship. Dis-possession of the wealthy 
through force or compulsion meant violence, the use of which would 
be violating his deep convinction and fundamental teaching. Therefor?, 
the only way by which economic equality (it was not equitable dis¬ 
tribution that he wanted but equal distribution of wealth, which can 
be secured only when one may not possess anything more than one’s 
neighbours) could be brought about was by the non-violent trans¬ 
formation of society through trusteeship 4 . 

In the following extract Gandhi himself explains me concept of 
trusteeship further and answers some of the criticisms levelled against 
it: — “As soon as a man looks upon himself as a servant of society, 
earns for its sake, spends for its benefit, then purity enters into his 
earnings and there is ahimsa in his venture. Moreover, if men’s minds 
turn towards this way of life, there will come about a peaceful revolut- 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: Sarvodaya, op. cit., p. 9. 

* Ibid. 

3 Harijarr, Aug. 25, i940. Gandhi, M.- K.: Towards Non-violent Socialism, op. cit., 
pp. 19—22. 

* Ibid. 
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ion in society, and that without any bitterness. It may be asked whether 
any time records such a change in human nature. Such changes have 
certainly taken place in individuals. One may not perhaps be able to 
point to them in society as a whole. But this only means that up till 
now there has never been an experiment of non-violence on a large scale. 
Somehow or other the wrong belief has taken possession of us that 
ahimsa is pre-eminently a weapon for individuals and its use should 
therefore be limited to that sphere. In fact this is not the case. Ahimsa 
is definitely an attribute to society. To convince people of this truth 
is at once my effort and experiment” J . It was for the rich man to 
take the lead in bringing about economic equality 2 . Gandhi asked: 
“Will the princes and princely landholders and merchants take the 
lead?” Hp continued, “it is for them to take the lead, not for the 
‘have-nots’, who have nothing to share with anybody except their 
pauperism and abjectness” 4 . 

1 Ibid . 

2 Whenever Gandhi spoke of trusteeship he had principally in mind Jamnalal 
Bajaj. Jamnalal Bajaj, being born of a poor family in a waterless village, had to 
suffer in his younger days until he was adopted by a wealthy religiously minded 
Bachhraj. Even in his childhood he possessed a heart filled with compassion. At 
the age of 17 when he quarrelled with his ‘grandfather’ he was reminded of his 
coming into possession of riches without having laboured for them. He felt insulted 
and hence renounced every claim to his inheritance. Only after considerable per- 
suation did he agree to withdraw his decision. Thereafter, although he subsequently 
increased his business and earned fabulous amounts, he felt he had no moral right 
to enjoy the wealth he had once renounced and throughout his life he treated it as 
a trust to be spent for public good. But for his liberal donations Gandhi or the 
Congress would not have been able to do much in the critical years of our independ¬ 
ence movement. 

Some might doubt whether Gandhi was justified in suggesting the possibility of 
converting all capitalists into trustees only from his study of one who was never 
compelled to earn money but became a trustee not necessarily out of an altruistic 
motive alone. Perhaps he wanted to revenge his grandfather from whom he received 
an insult at a tender age. But Gandhi never said that all capitalists would become 
trustees'like Jamnalal. All he did was to point out that Jamnalal Baja) was an ideal 
trustee. He did not enquire into the causes of his conversion; he only judged his 
act as a trustee. And all he maintained was that if every wealthy person pied to 
become like Jamnalal Bajaj, economic equality would not be a far-off dream. See 
To a Gandhian Capitalist — Correspondence between Mahatma Gandhi and Jam¬ 
nalal Bajaj -and the members of his family. Edited by Kalelkar K., Jamnalal Seva 
Trust,, Wardha, 1951. 

3 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 176. 

4 Ibid. 
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The concept of trusteeship as visualized by Gandhi was mainly in¬ 
tended to apply to a society with a capitalist framework where un¬ 
equal accumulation had already taken place. He certainly did not 
approve of the process of “unnatural accumulation”, or the method 
by which capitalists amass wealth. This attitude is made adequately 
clear from a brief account given by Horace Alexander, who once took 
a morning walk with Gandhi. Gandhi was praising a wealthy business¬ 
man for his generosity and selflessness. Suddenly he stopped walking, 
turned round to him and said: “But of course he is a thief” l . Gandhi 
would not prevent the wealthy from making money, if they realized 
the necessity of giving away their surpluses after meeting the require¬ 
ments of a simple life, or of keeping them in trust for the “have-nots”; 
and also if they adopted honest and noble means for the pursuit of 
wealth. Honesty was an essential condition for a trustee; the whole 
concept of trusteeship, as a matter of fact, was firmly established on 
the assumption of honesty on the part of the trustee. 

Reformation of the individual or inner reform was another factor 
which was considered important for a successful trusteeship system. 
On the one hand, the wealthy must reform themselves and develop a 
consciousness of the conditions of the society in which they live. Al¬ 
though every individual must according to Gandhi have “freedom to 
use his talents consistently with equal use by his neighbours”, it was 
improper to utilize the gains thus obtained arbitrarily. The capitalist 
must realize that “he can use his talent not for himself only but for 
the social structure as a whole of which he is but a part and on whose 
sufferance he lives”. He must adopt the necessary changes in his per¬ 
sonal life, reduce his wants to a minimum and observe all moral laws; 
he must not ‘earn dishonestly and must not speculate, always bearing in 
mind the poverty of India. For example, it would be dishonest on the 
part of capitalist if he did not utilize his talents for the creation of 
additional wealth by fair means because he would have to share such 
wealth with the rest of society or the “have-nots”. 

On the other hand, the poor, the “have-nots”, must believe in the 
good intentions of the rich; they must consider the wealthy as trustees 
of the wealth of society. 

1 Andrews, C. F.: Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, op. cit., see, edn. 1949, Introduction, 

p. 7. 
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Thus with the reformation of the rich and the poor alike, and with 
mutual trust and confidence, attainment of economic equality through 
non-violent means was a realizable goal. 

Gandhi also suggested measures as to what should be done if this 
transformation of the wealthy does not take place, or if they do not 
agree to become the guardians of wealth in the true sense of the term. 
Under such circumstances, according to Gandhi, non-violent non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience would serve as the infallible means 
“The rich”, he maintained, “cannot accumulate wealth without the co¬ 
operation of the poor. If this knowledge was to penetrate to and spread 
amongst the poor, they would become strong and would learn how to 
free themselves by means of non-violence from the crushing inequalities 
which have brought them to the verge of starvation” 1 2 3 . 

b. Labour and Capital. 

Gandhi unequivocally pointed out the importance of labour in 
modern society. His statement, “Capital should be labour’s servant, not 
its master” repudiates the claim of those who glorify the supremacy 
of capital in modern economic development. He also believed in the 
formation of unions by labourers, because labour would be superior 
to capital only if it stood united and was morally and intellectually 
trained 4 . He agreed to strikes, but labourers must perform their duties 
first. Only if their rights did not follow as a matter of course from 
the performance of their duties would Gandhi favour a labour strike. 
But such a strike should be based on the principles of non-violence 
and truth 5 . But in an ideal situation there would not be any conflict 
between labour and capital because “a true and non-violent combinat- 

1 Harijan, op. cit. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 365. 

4 Harijan , June 13, 1936 and Harijan, Sept. 7.1947, Towards Non- Violent Socialism, 
op. cit., pp. 70, 83. 

5 Young India, Febr. 16, 1921, Young India, Sept. 22, 1921, Young India, July 31, 
1924, Young India, November 18, 1926, Harijan, November 20, 1937, Harijan, 
April 20, 1940, Harijan. March 10, 1946, Harijan, March 31, 1946, Harijan, June 2, 
1946. Harijan, Sept. 22.1946, Harijan, April 21,1946, Harijan, May 12,1946, Harijan, 
October 6, 1946, Harijan, June 23, 1946, Harijan, August 3, 1946. ( Towards Non¬ 
violent Socialism, op. cit., pp. 89—112). 
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ion of labour would act like a magnet attracting to it all needed capital”, 
and “capitalists would then exist only as trustees” l . 

He was also in favour of “profit sharing” because it would solve 
the eternal conflict between capital and labour and take society a long 
tyay ahead in the realization of the ideal of the trusteeship system 2 . 
He also advocated the fixation of a minimum wage which he preferred 
to call “a living wage” for the labour 3 . 

c. The role of the State. 

Gandhi considered it feasible to have trusteeship regulated by the 
State 4 5 . In the India of Gandhi’s conception, i.e. the India which 
won freedom through non-violence, the peasants would hold power in 
all its forms, including political power Therefore, he did not have 
any apprehensions about the benevolent attitude of the State. In a 
peasant state the ‘have-nots’ could demand justice not only through 
non-co-operation or civil disobedience but also through legislation and 
state regulation. The position of the workers would be strengthened, 
whereas the wealthy would be converted into trustees and the further 
acquisitions of wealth would be purely for the purpose of utilizing 
their talents for the benefit of society. No doubt trusteeship would 
work more efficiently under such a state than under one in which en¬ 
couragement is given to capitalists for seeking the largest profits. There¬ 
fore, it becomes important to evaluate the working of trusteeship in 
the light of the system of government under wh : :h it operates. 

Complete independence meant both political and economic indepen¬ 
dence. “The poor man”, Gandhi held, “ought to get all the ordinary 
amenities of life that a rich man enjoys”. He did not have the slightest 
doubt that independence was not complete independence until these 
amenities were guaranteed to the poor. Therefore, even after winning 
political independence, the State had to strive to bring about economic 
independence. An increase in the expenditure of the State on various 

1 Harijati , Sept. 7, 1947, Towards Non-Violent Socialism, op. cit., p. 83. 

2 Young India, May 10, 1928, Ilarijan , July 3, 1937, Towards Non-Violent 
Socialism, op. cit., pp. 74—76. 

3 Hanijan, Febr. 13, 1937, T.N.S., op. cit., pp. 76—80. 

4 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 366. 

5 Ibid. 
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social services and the adoption of measures for the uplift of the ‘have- 
nots’ through peaceful legislation and all other fair means would have 
certainly been welcomed by Gandhi, provided these measures were 
useful in leading society towards the ideal of economic equality. 

Such were the methods he suggested for a non-violent re-distribution 
of unevenly accumulated wealth. But this explanation should not be 
taken to imply that Gandhi adopted a lenient attitude towards the 
lazy or that he encouraged voluntary poverty. On the contrary, he 
considered work as divine and the “drones of society” were committing 
a crime against humanity by refusing to work. Those who do not earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow had no right to eat or live. While 
he asked the rich to renounce their superfluous wealth in favour of the 
poor, he also emphatically exhorted the poor to work and earn their 
livelihood, and he held the social system and the Government respon¬ 
sible if there were no opportunities for work. It will be interesting to 
examine what are the measures he suggested for the improvement of 
the economic conditions of the poor through means other than the 
re-distribution of wealth. 

B. 2. ECONOMIC EQUAI.11Y BY INCREASING WEALTH. 

Although Gandhi was concerned with the entire world and its pro¬ 
blems,- he considered it his duty to concentrate his attention on India 
and to render his humble service for the amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of her impoverished millions. To attain economic prosperity he 
wanted to use indigenous methods well-suited to the conditions of 
India and was against the adoption of Western methods. For him the 
solution lay in the spinning wheel, cottage industry and the revival of 
handicrafts, decentralization and the rehabilitation of the village. 

a. Modern civilization and industrialisation. 

Gandhi did not consider modern civilization as true civilization. 
Modern civilization was “Satanic” or a representation of the “Black 
Age”. Much that passed in the name of civilization, especially in Europe, 
was no civilization at all. In Hind Swaraj he wrote: “The people of 
Europe today live in better built houses than they did a hundred years 
ago. This is considered an index of civilization . . . Formerly they wore 
skins and used spears as their weapons. Now, they wear long trousers 
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. . . and instead of spears they carry with them revolvers ... Formerly 
in Europe people ploughed their land mainly by manual labour. Now 
one man can plough a vast tract by engines and can thus amass great 
wealth. This is called a sign of civilization. Formerly, only a few men 
wrote valuable books. Now anybody writes and prints anything he 
likes and poisons people’s minds. Formerly, men travelled in waggons. 
Now they fly through the air at the rate of four hundred and more 
miles per day. This is considered the height of civilization. It has been 
stated as men progress they shall be able to travel in airship and reach 
any part of the world in a few hours. Men will not need the use of 
their hands and feet. They will press a button and they will have their 
clothing by their side . . . Everything will be done by machinery . . . 
Now it is possible to take away thousands of lives by one man working 
behind a gun from a hill. This is civilization. Formerly men worked 
in the open air only as much as they liked. Now . . . they arc obliged 
to work at the risk of their lives, at most dangerous occupations for 
the sake of millionaires. Formerly men were made slaves under physical 
compulsion. Now they are enslaved by temptation of money and of 
the luxuries that money can buy . . . This civilization is irreligious, and 
it has taken such a hold on the people in Europe that those who are 
in it appear to be half mad . . . They keep their energy by intoxication. 
They can hardly be happy in solitude. Women who should be the 
queens of households wander in the streets or they slave away in 
factories” l . Such a civilization which did not take into account morality, 
had no place in India. Even if he conceded that such a civilization 
might be suited to Europe, Gandhi would certainly insist that the in¬ 
cessant search for material comforts and their multiplication was an 
evil and that the “Europeans themselves will have to remodel their 
outlook, if they are not to perish under the weight of the comforts 
to which they are becoming slaves” 2 . 

Gandhi denounced lawyers and doctors, the two major elements that 
exercise considerable influence in social relationships, in so far as they 
do not practise their professions honestly, justly and with a spirit of 
service. *He denounced railways and machinery in so far as they brought 
with them the evils of excessive industrialization. 

1 Hind Swaraj, op. cit., pp. 24—27. 

2 Young India , April 30, 1931. 
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a. 1. Lawyers. 

Though a qualified lawyer himself, Gandhi did not hesitate to con¬ 
demn the role of lawyers as an evil in society. As a successful lawyer, 
who had a brilliant practice in South Africa, Gandhi’s opinion about 
lawyers did not originate from ignorance. Gandhi was not unaware 
of the good the lawyers do in society; but this, in his opinion, was not 
unusual because everything in the world contained elements of good. 
On the whole, he would hold the harm done by lawyers greater than 
the good. Their propensity to welcome disputes instead of settling 
them, to exploit the miseries of other people for private profit and 
to indulge in luxuries influenced Gandhi’s opinion l . But their greatest 
disservice to Indian society was that they helped the British to tighten 
their rule through unjust and dishonest means 2 . 

a. 2. Doctors. 

Gandhi himself wanted to enter the medical profession, thinking that 
it would enable him to serve the country better. But later on he under¬ 
stood “its evil effects” and realized his “mistake”. Gandhi held that 
the killing of thousands of animals for the sake of the human body 
and the practice of vivisection were evils 3 . Besides, the desire of doctors 
to amass wealth at the cost of poor instead of viewing the profession 
as a service to humanity deserved condemnation 4 . 

a. 3 . Machinery. 

Gandhi considered that the large-scale use of machinery, “the chief 
symbol of modem civilization’*, represented a great sin 5 . He wrote: 
“The workers in the mills of Bombay have become slaves. The con¬ 
dition of the women working in the mills is shocking. If the machinery 
craze grows in our country it will become an unhappy land” 6 . More¬ 
over, machinery causes uneven accumulation of wealth. It creates 
wealthy men. In his opinion, though an impoverished India could 
become free, it would be hard for any India made rich through “im¬ 
morality” to regain its freedom. “I fear we shall have to admit that 
moneyed men support British Rule .. . Money renders a man helpless” 7 . 

1 Hind Swaraj, op. cit., pp. 39 —41. 2 Ibid. 

3 Hind Swaraj , op. cit., pp. 41—43. 4 Ibid. 

5 Hind Swaraj, op. cit., Ch. XIX, pp. 68—70. 6 Ibid. Italics ours. 

7 Ibid. 
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Similarly, he also believed that increasing mechanization would serve 
more for the continuation of foreign rule rather than for its termination. 
For instance, though Gandhi was not unaware of the benefits of an 
improved system of transport and communication he condemned the 
introduction of the railways in that they enabled the consolidation of 
British rule in India l . He was also concerned with their role in acceler¬ 
ating the evils of industrialization 2 . 

This should not lead to the interpretation that Gandhi was against 
all machines as such. He objected mainly to the way in which they 
were utilized. When asked whether he was against all machinery, Gandhi 
replied: “My answer is emphatically ‘No’. But 1 am against its indis¬ 
criminate multiplication. I refuse to be dazzled by the seeming triumph 
of machinery. 1 am uncompromisingly against ail destructive machinery. 
But simple tools and instruments and such machinery as saves individual 
labour and lightens the burden of the millions of cottagers, I should 
welcome” 3 . 

Gandhi was not against the principle of using machines: he was 
against large-scale mechanization. In so far as mechanization displaced 
labour, thereby creating unemployment, and caused the concentration 
of wealth in a few hands, Gandhi considered machines as the root of 
many social evils. His views on machinery are adequately expressed in 
the extracts of his interview with Rama Chandran in 1924: “How can 
I be (against all machinery) when I know that even this body is itself 
a machinery? The spinning wheel itself is a machine. A little toothpick 
is a machine. What I object to is the craze for machinery, not machinery 
as such. The craze is for what they call labour-saving machinery. Men 
go on ‘saving labour’ till thousands are without work and thrown on 
the streets to die of starvation. I want to save time and labour, not 
for a fraction of mankind, but for all. I want the concentration of 
wealth, not in the hands of a few, but in the hands of all. Today the 
machinery helps a few to ride on the backs of millions. The impetus 
behind it is not philanthropy to save labour but greed. It is against 
this constitution of things that 1 am fighting with all my might” 4 . 

1 Hind Swaraj, op. cit., Ch. IX, pp. 32—34. 

2 Ibid. 

J Young India, June 17, 1926, Selection from Gandhi, op. cit., p. 67. 

* Andrews, C. F.: Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, op. cit., Ch. XX, pp. 330—349. 
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From these observations it might seem difficult to learn what kind 
of machine or which methods of utilization would receive Gandhi’s 
approval; what are “destructive machines” and what are not? Gandhi 
prescribed a test for the proper use of machines and proposed a limit 
to such use. He would not object to the use of machines which assist 
the individual in his own personal work; the limit should be set where 
“they cease to help the individual and encroach upon his individuality” l . 

Gandhi demanded that all scientific truths and inventions should not 
be used on a scale which helped people to accumulate wealth. He ad¬ 
vocated the relegation of the machine to the position of a servant but 
never sought its complete abolition. 

Gandhi maintained the same view, with increasing conviction, to the 
end of his life. For example, in July 1946 he wrote in Harijan “In 
it (an independent India) there is no room for machines that would 
displace human labour (in large quantities) and that would concen¬ 
trate power in a few hands. Labour has its unique place in a cultured 
human family. Every machine that helps every individual has a place. 
But I must confess that I have never sat down to think out what that 
machine can be. I have thought of Singer’s Sewing Machine. But even 
that is perfunctory. I do not need it to fill in my picture” (picture of 
an ideal society) 2 . 

Gandhi was a confirmed opponent of large scale industrialization or 
mass production. He believed that industrialization of the Western type 
was not only unnecessary for India but positively harmful. The in¬ 
dependent India he visualized was to adopt “a simple but ennobled 
life by developing her thousands of cottages and living at peace with 
the world” instead of adopting a complicated material life, based on 
high-speed production imposed by the worship of Mammon. Moreover, 
industrialization of the above type would mean the destruction of 
human dignity and individuality and make man a mere cog in the 
machine; and this would certainly be against his ideal of making every 
individual “a full-blooded, fully-developed member of society” 
However, Gandhi would make certain exceptions, taking into con¬ 
sideration the motive for which the machine is used. If it became essential 

1 Towards Non-violent Socialism , op. cit ., p. 29. 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit. t Vol. VII, p. 202. 
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in the interest of society as a whole to produce machines on a large 
scale, Gandhi would admit an exception, provided their manufacture 
was nationalized and controlled by a non-violent state, which would 
follow a policy of minimum coercion. Also such large-scale use of 
machinery should help to solve social problems and be in the interest 
of all i . In short, if the use of machines was prompted “by love and 
the good of humanity and did not lead to concentration of wealth in 
a few hands and inequality, to centralisation of power, to urbanisation, 
to unemployment, to political, economic and social exploitation’* Gandhi 
would not raise objection 2 . 

Gandhi’s method was empirical and inductive. He did not entertain 
a dogmatic objection to machinery, or for that matter, to anything. 
He understood the conditions of Indian society, he analysed the causes 
and arrived at the conclusion that British Rule and western civilization 
were injurious to India. Gandhi could see no solution to India’s mani¬ 
fold social problems, namely, an excessive rural population, idle labour, 
poor distribution of wealth, neglect of the welfare of the people, bad 
health, unwholesome food and the decay of art, in the adoption of 
large-scale mechanization 3 - 

It was not machinery or technology as such that alarmed him; he 
was mainly concerned with the social problems of India and their 
mam causes: British rule and inherent defects in contemporary society. 
It was only in searching for a solution to these problems, that he 
arrived at the conclusion that large-scale industrialisation on the Western 
model was not beneficial to Indian society. This was particularly so 
because of the fact that he did not believe in an unlimited material 
expansion or creation of monopolies. 

If modern civilization was ‘a curse’ or if industrialization of the 
Western type did not represent true civilization, the questions naturally 
arise: (1) what then is true civilization according to Gandhi’s con¬ 
ception, and (2) what are his concrete suggestions for the solution of 
the various social problems? 


1 Harijan, Dec. 11, 1937. 

2 Mukerji, D. P.: International Social Science Bulletin . Vol. VI, no. 3. Article, 
‘Mahatma Gandhi's views on machines and technology’. 1954. np. 411 474. 

3 Ibid. 



b. “True civilisation **. 


Gandhi defined civilization as “that mode of conduct which points 
out to man the path of duty” l 2 . The path of duty was the path of moral¬ 
ity, and morality was nothing but the attainment of mastery over mind 
and passions. Whatever did not contribute to the observance of moral¬ 
ity was not worth possessing. It certainly did not represent a feature 
of true civilization. If true civilization meant “good conduct”, India 
had “nothing to learn from anybody else and this was as it should 
be”. He wrote:— “I believe that the civilization India has evolved is 
not to be beaten in the world. Nothing can equal the seeds sown by 
our ancestors. Rome went, Greece shared the same fate; the might of 
the pharaohs was broken; Japan has become westernised; of China 
nothing can be said; but India is still, somehow or other, sound at 
the foundation. The people of Europe learn their lessons from the 
writings of the men of Greece or Rome, which exist no longer in their 
former glory. In trying to learn from them the Europeans imagine 
that they will avoid the mistakes of Greece and Rome. Such is their 
pitiable condition, in the midst of all this India remains immovable 
and that is her glory” : . 

Gandhi was obviously referring to the civilization of ancient India 
which his ancestors had witnessed. The India of ancient times was an 
ideal representation of true civilization, according to him. If happiness 
was the ultimate aim of all civilizations, it must be realized that happiness 
was purely a mental condition and that it lay in controlling passions 
and limiting wants. “The mind”, wrote Gandhi, “is a restless bird; 
the more it gets the moreit wants, and still remains unsatisfied. The more 
we indulge in our passions the more unbridled they become .. .” 3 . 
As a consequence, wants multiply, and man attempts to utilize all 
resources for satisfying those wants. In such attempts, he often forgets 
the wants of others. Thus multiplication of wants finally results not 
only in personal unhappiness but also in the unhappiness of others. 

Gandhi observed that “a man is not necessarily happy because he 


1 Hind Swaraj, op. c.'t., p. 44. He also pointed out that the Gujerati — his 
mother tongue — equivalent of civilization meant 'good conduct *. 

2 Ibid., p. 43. 

3 Ibid. • 
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is rich, or unhappy because he is poor” *. On the contrary the rich 
are often seen to be unhappy, the poor to be happy” 2 . This sub¬ 
stantiates the view that excessive indulgences in luxuries and pleasures 
does not bring true happiness, otherwise it would mean that only the 
rich, who have the means to command material pleasures, would be 
happy. “It is therefore”, he held, “that our ancestors set a limit to 
our indulgences” i . In ancient India the only houses were cottages and 
ploughs were the only means of cultivating the land. Ancient India 
had a marvellous system of education 4 . There was no system of ex¬ 
cessive competition. Each had his own occupation. It was because of 
their realization that real happiness and health lay in “a proper use 
of our hands and feet” and not in inventions, which made human 
beings slaves and weakened their ‘moral fibre’, that the ancient Indians 
did not emphasize inventions or innovations. For them large cities 
were a snare and a useless encumbrance where people would not be 
happy but would only serve “the gangs of thieves and robbers, pros¬ 
titution and other vices and create opportunities for the rich men to 
rob the poor” \ The ancient Indians were satisfied with small villages; 
for them “the kings and their swords” were inferior to ethical prin¬ 
ciples 6 . The lawyers and doctors did not exploit the poor but served 
them; justice was administered impartially and there was self sufficiency 
and freedom for the common people 7 . 

This India represented a “true civilization” to Gandhi, one which 
is based on God, and the purpose of which is to elevate moral being, 
whereas western civilization was godless and immoral. 

Gandhi's unhappiness lay in the fact that such a civilization existed 
only as a story from the past. He wanted to purge modem Indian 
society of its evils and help it to regain its former glory. 

c. Measures for Material improvement without resorting to an imitat¬ 
ion of western civilisation. 

1 Ibid., p. 44. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 43. 

4 The reference here is to the Gurukula system of education. 

3 Hind Swaraj, p. 44. 

« Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 
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c. 1. The spinning wheel — khaddar. 

Gandhi believed firmly that India's economic and moral regenerat¬ 
ion lay mainly in the revival of hand-spinning and hand-weaving. The 
re-introduction of the hand spinning and weaving was the proper solut¬ 
ion for the problems of unemployment and poverty. Besides, it would 
mean prevention of the economic “drain” on India exercised by Eng¬ 
land. 

Gandhi had not seen a spinning wheel or handloom until he des¬ 
cribed them in his book Hind Swaraj in 1909. It is in the Saharmati 
Ashram in 1915, i.e. after his return from South Africa, that we find 
the actual beginning of the khadi movement. The movement was started 
with the object of enabling the Ashram inmates to discard mill-made 
clothing and to use self-manufactured clothes. But, later on, Gandhi 
found that spinning could be adopted as a national programme. It was 
considered not only as “a panacea for India's growing pauperism” but 
also as the best means for industrializing the villages of India. But the 
industrialization of Gandhi’s conception was an industrialization through 
cottage industries and the restricted and controlled use of machinery, 
and not through large scale mechanization. In his letter to Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, in 1922, he wrote:— “Nothing can possibly unify and 
revivify India as the acceptance by all India of the spinning wheel as 
a daily sacrament and the khaddar wear as a privilege and a duty” 
The music of the spinning wheel was sweeter and “more profitable 
than the execrable harmonium, concertina and accordian” 1 2 . “For every 
revolution of the wheel spins peace, good-will and love. The loss of 
it brought about India's slavery, its voluntary revival with all its im¬ 
plications must mean India's freedom” 3 . 

c. 1. (1). Its superiority. In the context of India’s economic develop¬ 
ment, the advantages of the spinning wheel, as put forward by Gandhi, 
can be enumerated as follows 4 : 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 127. 

’ Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 361. 

3 India of my Dreams , op. cit., p. 51. 

« Young India, Oct. 21, 1926 and Oct. 28, 1926. Also see Young India, Nov. 11, 
1926. 
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1) Very modest capital requirements. 

2) Easy availability of raw materials at a low cost. 

3) Simplicity in operation (lack of any need of great skill, and adapt¬ 
able to the poor or ignorant, the young or old). 

4) Unlimited and ready market in the vicinity of manufacture and, 
consequently, a source of steady income to agriculturists. 

5) Independence of monsoon conditions. 

6) In harmony with the religious and social susceptibilities of the 
people. 

7) Ability to serve as a perfect means of fighting famine *. 

8) Prevention of the disintegration of the family by carrying work to 
their home. 

9) Ability to provide support to the agriculturist and handloom 
weaver. 

10) Creation of facilities for many allied village occupations. 

11) Promotion of the equitable distribution of wealth. 

12) Solution of the problem of unemployment, of the partially employed 
agriculturists as well as the educated unemployed. 

c. 1. (2). The economics of the spinning wheel , charkha. Charkha was 
not primarily intended to compete with the mil! industry. Gandhi 
wanted it to play the role of providing supplementary employment to 
the agriculturists and of supplying raw material to the indigenous 
handloom industry. Comparing the production statistics of the year 

1922— 23, and the possibilities of khaddar , Gandhi proved that whereas 
at the most two and a half million people could find their living by mill 
production the spinning wheel could secure employment for “about 
half of the adult agricultural population of India deducting 61.4 million 
children under 10 from the total of 224 million” 2 . 

1 See Gregg, R. B.: Economics of Khaddar, op. cit., p. 39. “The charkha was 
successfully used in famine relief at Miri, near Ahmcdnager, in 1920—21; in Kurnool 
District, Andhradesh, in 1922; in Coimbatore in 1924; in Atrai in North Bengal in 

1923— 24; in Pudupalayam, Salem district, Tamil Nadu, in 1925; and in Utkal and 
Morattupalayam, Coimbatore District, 1925. Also for flood relief in South Kanara, 
1924, Duadoreda, Hoogly District, Bengal, 1922; Rajshahi and Bogra Districts, North 
Bengal, 1922—23. Also by the cotton mill labour unions for relief of employees on 
strike from the Ahmedabad mills in 1923”. 

2 Young India, Oct. 28, 1926. The following extract from the same issue is quoted 
in full:— “Our cloth consumption today is 4,661 million yards (1789 mill pro- 
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Whereas the mill industry required an additional 400 to 500 millions 
of rupees as working capital, the handloom industry and spinning re¬ 
quired only an insignificant amount. The foreign exchange amounting 
to about 600 million Rs. which could be saved by curtailing imports 
was another gain As a universal supplementary industry Indian 
spinning alone could add 25% to the per capita national income with 
the “very high figure of 40 rupees’per year per head” 2 . The capital 
outlay of a loom costs 15 Rs. whereas the spinning wheel could be 
secured for the small sum of Rs. 3*/2 3 - The handloom industry was 
working far below its productive capacity because of its dependence 
on mill-made yam. According to Gandhi, if the industry could be 
supplied with hand spun yarn, the production of the 1,938,072 hand- 
looms could be raised to its full capacity, thereby increasing the aver¬ 
age output to 4 yards a day and income to Rs. 15 a month 4 . 

Other economic and social advantages of hand spinning and khaddar , 
comprising about 42 items are listed by Richard B. Gregg in his book, 


duction plus 1769 imports plus 1103 handloom production). To produce 4,661 million 
yards about 1,165 million pounds of yarn is needed according to Coubrough’s cal¬ 
culation. Now in'the year 1922—23. 239 mills with a spindle equipment of 7,245, 
119 produced 705 million lbs of yarn with the labour of about 350,000 operatives. 
Thercfoie, to have 1165 million pounds of yarn it would be necessary to have about 
11 million spindles and to convert the yarn into cloth a corresponding number of 
looms i.e. 215,655 looms. To work these 11 million spindles and 215,665 looms the 
number of operatives will at an outside estimate be 600,000. This means that 2,500,000 
men at the most can find their living from the industry. And these men are largely 
lost to the soil. Therefore, the mill industry at least can tear from their homes so 
many agriculturists. It cannot give a single one of them a supplementary industry. 
The mills and the spinning wheel arc therefore dissimilars admitting of no comparison”. 

“Let us now see how many sculs the same amount of cloth produced by our home- 
mills can find employment for 4,661 million yards of cloth means 1,165 million lbs 
of yarn. Adopting the same computation as the one we have done in the second 
section, production of 1,165 million lbs of yam would require at least 46,600,000 
wheels producing 25 lbs a year. This means that 46,600,000 spinners would supple¬ 
ment their income by spinning. Add to these 46,600,000, thousands of ginners, carders, 
sizers, dyers, carpenters, smiths and educated organisers and 3,107,033 weavers 
necessary for the maintenance of the industry. This means about half of the agricul¬ 
tural population of India 

» In 1918 India spent abroad Rs. 60 crores through imports of foreign cloth. 
See Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 334. 

2 Young India , Nov. 11, 1926. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Young India, Oct. 28, 1926. 
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Economics of Khaddar. This book met with Gandhi’s strong approval l 2 3 . 
Thus the criticisms raised against ‘ Swadeshi ’ and especially against 
khaddar and hand-spinning, that (1) India was resorting to barbarism, 
(2) that it was uneconomic and not in the interest of the nation, were 
amply met by Gandhi. 

G. D. H. Cole, the English economist wrote, “Gandhi’s campaign 
for the development of home-made cloth industry is no mere fad of a 
romantic eager to revi\e the past, but a practical attempt to relieve the 
poverty and uplift the standard of the village” 2 . Much of the movement's 
success depended upon Gandhi’s uncompromising attitude that indige¬ 
nous products and methods, especially khadi and spinning, should be 
adopted as the medium of the freedom struggle; and also upon the 
incessant propaganda he carried on in its behalf through the Indian 
National Congress and through his various speeches and writings. 

C. 1. (3). Cotton the main cottage industry. Gandhi was pained 
to see the decline of Indian handicrafts and cottage industries. The 
“humble industries” such as stone-carving, stone-cutting , carpentry , brick¬ 
laying, building , boat-building, cabinet making , the manufacture of brass, 
iron and copper utensils, gold, silver and ivory work, dying and tanning 
and the spinning and weaving industries , which gave occupations to the 
people of India without any loss to their individuality and whilst pre¬ 
serving their art and ingenuity, were the means to be utilized in bringing 
about the economic renaissance of India 

Until the first decade of the 19th century, the Indian population was 
engaged in various cottage industries, though not in the original pattern. 
Weaving was still the national industry, in spite of the continuous dis¬ 
couragement it received. “Millions of women eked out the family in¬ 
come by their earnings from spinning; and dying, tanning and working 
in metals also gave employment to millions” 4 . Even in the very early 
stages of British rule there were deliberate attempts to cripple the in- 

1 We have cited this book elsewhere. See especially pp. 54—57. 

2 As quoted by Nehru, J.: The Discovery of India, Meridian Books Ltd., London, 
1946, p. 347, (3rd edn. 1951, p. 384). 

3 Gandhi. M. K.: Cent Per Cent Swadeshi or The Economics of Village Industries , 
N. P. H., Ahinednbad, 3rd edn. 1948, pp. 87—91. 

4 Dutt, R.: The Economic History of India under Early British Rule , Kegan Paul, 
London, 1950, p. 256. 
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digenous industries; it was the policy of the East India Company not 
to foster indigenous industries K It adopted all measures to bring about 
the complete destruction of the cottage industries of India. It compelled 
the craftsmen to work in the company factories and imposed severe 
penalties for the violation of such direction. And later it became the 
accepted policy of British administrators to destroy the cottage and 
village industries. By the beginning of the present century their purpose 
had been largely accomplished. 

Gandhi did not differ from R. Dutt, who maintained that the 
economic ruin of India was brought about by the deliberate policy of the 
British. It was with considerable pain that Gandhi addressed the Rotari- 
ans in Bengal in 1925:— “Do you know how the industry has died? Well, 
it is a painful answer, but I must give it. It was made to die”. He could 
have narrated the whole tale of the East India Company , but he refrained, 
merely saying that, “it would make the blood of every honest man 
and woman boil to turn over the pages written not by Indians but by 
the servants of the company. When l tell you that people had to cut 
off their thumbs in order to escape the terrorism set forth, you would 
understand the position’’ : . Ever since the foundation of the British 
Empire was laid at Plassey in 1757, Indian industries were caused to 
decline. Indian markets were developed for British manufactures, and 
every encouragement was given to increase India’s raw material product¬ 
ion for the benefit of industries in Britain. “In the name of free trade 
British products were allowed free entry into the country while tariffs 
were raised high against Indian goods entering England. In 1787 the 
exports of Dacca Muslin to England amounted to three million rupees; 
in 1817 they ceased altogether. By 1850 India who for centuries had 
exported cotton goods to the whole world was importing one-fourth 
of Britain’s cotton textile exports” 1 2 3 . 

Gandhi wrote on October 21, 1926 in Young India: — “The gradual 
extinction of all of India’s principal indigenous industries, without any 
new ones arising to take their place; the steadily growing realization 
of the country; the deterioration of the existing stock of cattle; scar- 

1 Ibid. Also see, Majumdar, R. C.; Raychaudhuri, H. C. and Datta, K.. 4 * An 
Advanced History of India, Maeavlian and Co. l.td., London, 1948, pp. 805 — 812. 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 260. 

3 Tendulkar, D. G., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 1. 
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cities and famines following in succession one year's failure of rain 
producing an acute famine where three years of deficient rain fall were 
necessary to bring about a famine; the progressive pauperization of the 
agriculturist rendering him incapable of making any improvement in the 
little bits of his minutely subdivided holding, which arc in their turn 
unfit for the application of new implements and improved methods of 
agriculture; the control over agriculture of the money-lending agencies 
driving the agriculturist to concentrate on cotton and aggravating the 
evil of high prices of foodstuffs; all these and many other factors have 
combined to make poverty and unemployment the stupendous problem 
of today. The middlemen of the town and city, dumping manufactured 
cloth from Lancashire into the villages deprived them of their life- 
giving handicrafts, and the mills which the example of the West has 
taught us to erect on the ruin of the handicrafts have rendered the 
solution of that problem more acute by entangling it with the new one 
of excessively unequal distribution of wealth”. 

Because of these facts Gandhi became convinced that India's social 
and economic salvation lay in the termination of British domination 
and the revival of her indigenous industries. Viewed in this perspective 
his maxim that “without cottage-industry the Indian peasant is dead”, 
was full of significance. Of the cottage-industries Gandhi ascribed para¬ 
mount importance to charkha which once gave employment and liveli¬ 
hood to millions of Indians, men and women. The village industries 
such as handgrinding, handpounding, soap-making, paper-making, 
match-making, tanning, oil pressing etc., were only designed to serve 
as “hand-maids” of khadi. Thus Charkha became the symbol of the 
independence movement and the pivot of Gandhian economic ideas. 
In his own words, “khadi to me is the symbol of unity of Indian human¬ 
ity, of its economic freedom and equality and therefore, ultimately in 
the poetic expression of Jawaharlal Nehru: ‘the livery of India’s free¬ 
dom’” He asked every Indian to devote some time to spinning, but 
in the scheme of nation-wide spinning, as a sacrifice, he did not want 
the average man or woman to give more than one hour to it. 

c. 2. Decentralization. 

Although Gandhi was not a professional economist, his economic 
thinking is of considerable interest. He opposed mass production or 
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concentration of power in a few hands, i.e. monopolies or cartels. He 
once said: “I hate privilege and monopoly. Whatever cannot be shared 
with the masses is taboo to me” l . 

Gandhi categorically stated that capitalist production on a mass 
scale was responsible for world crises. He had no difference of opinion 
with Karl Marx or Keynes, both of whom held that profits are bound 
to decline in the long run if production ignores any correlation with 
consumption. For example, in his conversation with an American 
journalist, he states the problem in very simple terms: ‘‘There is a 
tremendous fallacy in Mr. Ford’s reasoning. Without simultaneous 
distribution on an equally mass scale, the production can result only 
in a great world tragedy. Take Ford’s cars. The saturation point is 
bound to be reached soon or late. Beyond that point, the production 
of the cars cannot be pushed. What will happen then? Mass production 
takes no note of the real requirement of the consumer. If mass product¬ 
ion were in itself a virtue, it should then be capable of indefinite multi¬ 
plication. But it can be shown that mass production carries with it 
its own limitations. If countries adopted the system of ma<s« pro¬ 
duction, there would not be a big enough market for their products. 
Mass production would then come to a stop” 2 . 

Gandhi stated that concentration of production in particular areas 
created* difficulties in regulating distribution. Therefore, the only solut¬ 
ion he could find was to localize production and distribution in the 
same area where things are required. This would regulate the economy 
and reduce its dependence on fraud and speculation. In his own words, 
‘‘when production and consumption both become localized, the temp¬ 
tation to speed up production indefinitely and at any price disappears. 
The endless difficulties and problems that our present day economic 
system presents, would then come to an end” 3 . 

Besides, decentralization was essential for the non-violent state of 
Gandhi’s conception. He held that a non-violent state could not be 
built on a factory civilization 4 . “Centralization”, in his opinion, “cannot 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 166—170. 

2 Ibid. See also Nag, D. S.: A study of Economic plans for India, Hind Kitabs, 
Bombay, 1949, pp. 56—65. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Harijan , Nov. 4, 1939, Selections from Gandhi, op. cit ., p. 72—73. 
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be sustained without adequate force” 1 and, hence, ‘‘is inconsistent 
with- the non-violent structure of society” 2 . • 

The foregoing analysis should not impart the idea that Gandhi was 
not a practical reformer or was opposed to every form of centralization. 
He did not object to the centralization of heavy industries, provided 
they were nationalized and not permitted to hamper the growth of 
cottage industries and provided they formed only a minor part of 
national activity 3 . Gandhi would even approve a state-controlled in¬ 
dustry, that is, an economic order in which the resources are owned 
and exploited by the state, as is being done in Russia, provided “it 
were not based on force”, and the production was to be effected through 
decentralized cottage industries 4 . 

His scheme of decentralization was mainly intended to fit in with 
those industries which affect “the vast national activity in the Indian 
villages”. In this context. Gandhi had khacJi uppermost in his mind. 
Gandhi maintained that the very term khadi connoted decentralization. 
He asked every village to produce enough to meet its own requirements 
and to have a little surplus as a contribution to the requirement of 
the cities. The production of khadi included cotton growing, picking, 
ginning, cleaning, carding, slivering, spinning, sizing, dyeing, preparing 
the warp and the woof, weaving and washing. Gandhi wanted all these 
processes to be carried out in the villages; he wanted decentralization 
to start from the beginning, even from the cotton growing stage. 

Finally, Gandhi declared that decentralization was “the best, quickest 
and the most efficient way to build up the country from the bottom”, 
and for this purpose he asked every educated Indian to go back to the 
village and build a prosperous India. 

c. 3. Village development. 

Gandhi firmly believed and often repeated that the real India was 
to be found not in her towns but in her “700,000 villages”. The pathetic 
condition of Indian villages pained him. He agreed with Lionel Curtis's 
description of an Indian village as “a collection of unsanitary dwellings 
constructed in a dunghill” and added that he could give more details 

1 Harijan, Dec. 30, 1939, ibid. 1 Harijan , Jan. 18, 1942, ibid. 

J Gandhi, M. K.: Towards Non-violent Socialism , op. cit., p. 29 
4 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 169. 
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about the neglect of the villages J . The exploitation of the villagers by 
the towndwellers, the condition of poverty due to insufficient market¬ 
ing facilities for their products, lack of supplementary occupation and 
inadequacy of medical attention, were only some of the many evils 
that existed. But he maintained that Indian villages were not originally 
like this and that the deplorable condition was brought about by foreign 
rule and continuous neglect. He stressed the great importance of the 
village in the Indian social system, and, in order to drive home this truth, 
he even went to the extent of declaring that “if the villages perish, India 
will perish too” 1 2 . Throughout his life he worked for the reformation 
of the Indian villages where the majority of the Indian population lived 
under appalling conditions. It was his deep-rooted conviction that 
prosperity of a permanent and fair nature can be secured through the 
proper development of villages and cottage industries, based on the 
principles of truth and non-violence. 

He prescribed the following conditions for the ideal Indian village 3 . 

1) There should be orderliness in the structure of the village. 

2) The lanes and roads should be orderly and must be kept absolutely 
clean so that “in the land of barefooted pedestrians” nobody need 
hesitate to walk or even sleep in the streets. 

3) The lanes should be macadamized and have gutters for draining 
off water. 

4) Temples and mosques must be kept beautifully clean so that visitors 
feel an air of tranquil holiness about them. 

5) The villages should be filled with shade and fruit trees. 

6) They should have a Dharmasala , and a small dispensary. 

7) Washing and privy arrangements should be such as not to conta¬ 
minate the air, water and roads of the village. 

8) Every village should be self-sufficient so far as its food and cloth¬ 
ing requirements are concerned. 

9) Every village should be capable of defending itself from robbers 
or wild animals. 


1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. I, p. 327. 

2 Harijan, Aug. 29, 1936, Selections from Gandhi, op. cit., p. 71. 

3 See (a) Harijan, dated July 26,1942; (6) India of My Dreams, op. cit., pp. 26-*32; 
(c) Tendulkar, O. G.: op. cit., Vol. I, ibid. 
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10) It should have recreation facilities and a playground for adults and 
children and a reserve for its cattle. 

0 

11) If space is left over, the village should grow money crops except 
tobacco, opium, etc. 

12) The village should maintain a village theatre, school and public hall. 

13) It should have its own water-works, ensuring a clean water supply. 

14) Education should be made compulsory up to the final basic course. 

15) Caste, with its graded untouchability, should not be practised. 

16) As far as possible, all activities should be conducted on a co¬ 
operative basis. 

17) Non-violence, with its technique of Satyagraha and hon-cooperat- 
ion, should be the sanction of the village community. 

18) There should be a compulsory service of village guards, to be 
selected by rotation from the register maintained by the village. 

19) The Government of the village should be conducted by a Pcuichayat 
of five persons, annually elected by adult villagers possessing the 
minimum qualifications. 

20) Since there should be no system of punishment in the accepted 
sense of the term, the village Panchayat would be the legislature, 
judiciary and executive combined. 

21) Two Panchayats should jointly elect one leader, and they should 
form a working party. Fifty such working parties should elect a 
second-grade leader. Parallel groups of two hundred panchayats 
should continue to be formed till they cover the whole of India, 
each succeeding group of Panchayats electing a second-grade leader. 
All second-grade leaders should jointly serve the whole of India 
and severally for their respective areas. The second-grade leaders 
might elect a chief, whenever they deem necessary, to regulate and 
command all the groups. 

Thus Gandhi, (< the born democrat”, wanted to build the structure of 
pure democracy “inch by inch” directly from below. He wanted to 
make each village “a complete republic independent of its neighbours 
for its vital wants, and yet interdependent for many others in which 
dependence is a necessity”. He wanted to present the model of real 
village government, to depict his ideal of a perfect democracy based 
upon individual freedom and at the same time upon collective and co¬ 
operative action. Gandhi admitted that the conditions he prescribed 
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apply to the ideal village of his conception, and that it might take a 
life-time to model such a village. He asked any lover of true democracy 
and village life to take up such work and to start by being the village 
scavenger, spinner, watchman, medicine man and school master simul¬ 
taneously. He was convinced that “if all Indian villages could come up 
to the ideal, India would be free from most of its worries*’ 1 . 

c. 4. Prosperity through international cooperation — 

Gandhi the internationalist. 

c. 4. (1). International spirit. For Gandhi “to be truly national meant 
being international''; Tagore could be an internationalist only because 
he was a true nationalist 2 . “True nationalism’', in Gandhian sense of 
the term, does not come into conflict with internationalism but,, on the 
other hand, positively contributes towards the welfare of the whole 
world. His movements for selfgovemment (, swaraj ) and for the use of 
home-made goods ( swadeshi ) might have come into conflict with the 
interests of other countries, especially, those of England. But then 
Gandhi's movements were directed primarily against the injustices done 
by England in keeping another nation in subjugation by force, thereby, 
denying it opportunities for free development. He believed that by 
enabling India to be free he was not only helping India but also Britain 
in an indirect way, i.e. by removing the possibility for England to be 
unjust to another nation. Besides, the moral strength which an indepen¬ 
dent India could give to other subject nations was another factor which 
convinced Gandhi that true nationalism was a contribution to inter¬ 
nationalism. Moreover, a true internationalist, according to Gandhi, 
would contribute to the free development of each nation rather than 
allowing one nation to live on another. Gandhi was a “true nationalist” 
and hence also a true internationalist. 

In his address at one of the meetings in Rangoon in 1929, Gandhi 
gave an adequate elaboration of this point. He declared that his mission 
was concerned not merely with the Brotherhood of Indian humanity 
but with the whole of mankind. “My mission is not merely the freedom 
of India, though today it undoubtedly engrosses practically the whole 
of my life and the whole of my time. But through the realization of 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 327. 

2 Tendulkar, O. G.: op. cit. t Vol. V, p. 296. 
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the freedom of India, I hope to realize and carry on the mission of 
brotherhood of man. My patriotism is not an exclusive thing. It is 
all-embracing and I should reject that patriotism which sought to mount 
upon the distress or exploitation of other nationalities” K A concept 
of patriotism which did not connote the general good of humanity did 
not appeal to him. He was sympathetic towards the idea of a world 
federation and suggested that India must contribute to such an organizat¬ 
ion, which would bring about universal interdependence based upon 
equality and friendship 2 . The same idea is found emphatically repeated 
in his letter to Nehru of which the following extract is given: — “Nor 
have I the slightest difficulty in agreeing with you that in these days 
of rapid intercommunication and a growing consciousness of the oneness 
of all mankind we must recognise that our nationalism must not be in¬ 
consistent with progressive internationalism. India cannot stand in isolat¬ 
ion or unaffected by what is going on in other parts of the world. I 
can, therefore, go the whole length with you and say that we should 
range ourselves with the progressive forces of the world” 3 . 

The Gandhian concept of complete freedom did not mean an “isolated 
independence but a dignified interdependence” 4 . He held that his 
nationalism was in no way in conflict with the much wider concept of 
world welfare and international co-operation. In his words: “our 
nationalism can be no peril to other nations in as much as we will 
exploit none just as we will allow none to exploit us. Through Swaraj 
we would serve the whole world” 5 . And again, “I would like to see 
India free and strong, so that she may offer herself as a willing and 
pure sacrifice for the betterment of the world” 6 . The freedom of India 
was an essential condition for international co-operation because true 
co-operation presupposes equality 7 . 

c. 4. (2). International trade. Gandhi was against the utilization of 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 464. 

2 Gandhi, M. K.: India of My Dreams, op. cit.. Young India, Dec. 26, 1924. 

3 Extract from Gandhi’s letter to Nehru, dated Sept. 13, 1933 first published 
by Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit.. Appendix 1, Vol. Ill, op. cit., p. 375. 

4 Young India, March 26, 1931, ibid., p. 113. 

5 Young India, April 16, 1931, ibid. 

6 Young India, April 16, 1931, ibid. 

7 Young India,* Nov. 12, 1931, ibid. 
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trade as a means of exploiting the ‘less industrialized nations’ l . Nations 
should not produce more than they require for their domestic populat¬ 
ion, but should cultivate the habit of self sufficiency. If they produce 
more, the surplus should not be utilized to exploit the poor nations; 
it must be given free to suffering mankind with no bonds attached and 
without assuming any attitude of superiority. Speaking of England he 
said; “England today is the clothshop of the world. It needs to hold 
the world in bondage to hold its market” 2 . He asked her to limit her 
production and to discontinue the attempt to bring in more gold through 
increased production and trade, even disregarding the needs of her own 
people and of their impoverishment. He requested the Americans to 
export their technical skill to other nations free of charge and thus help 
them to achieve self-sufficiency, instead of trying to produce for the 
whole world. Speaking to an American journalist, he remarked: “America 
is today able to hold the world in fee by selling all kinds of trinkets 
or by selling her unrivalled skill, which she has a right to do. She had 
reached the acme of mass production, and yet she has not been able 
to abolish unemployment or want. There are still thousands, perhaps 
millions of people in America who live in misery in spite of the pheno¬ 
menal riches of the few. The whole of American nation is not benefited 
by mass production” .... America says “where other nations can 
grow one blade of wheat we can grow two thousand”. Then, America 
should teach that art free of charge to those who will learn it, but not 
aspire to grow wheat for the whole world, which would spell a sorry 
day foF the world indeed” 

Gandhi would certainly permit international trade and exchange of 
commodities if this meant an exchange of equal advantages and did 
not involve injustice. 

However, if there is a choice, he would prefer self-sufficiency. As a 
matter of practical policy, he did not feel that India should stand aloof 
in the matter of trade 4 . 


1 So far as this writer knows Gandhi never used the term ‘underdeveloped’ to 
refer to less prosperous regions. 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 168—169. 

2 Ibid. 

4 The Nation's Voice , op. cit., p. 52. 
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c: 4. (3). World peace. Gandhi was the very embodiment of peace. 
For him, ultimate happiness lay only in peace, whether it was confined 
to the individual or extended to the whole "of society. He wanted 
his “weapon” of non-violence to abolish all wars, destroy all conflicts 
and settle all tensions. Gandhi held that peace should emanate from 
the individual nations; nay, he would even go so far as to suggest that 
peace must spring up directly from the village or emanate from the 
individual. Only a nation, whose very foundations are peace, can have 
the power to bring about peace in the world. That is why he advocated 
an independent India which would make the largest contribution of 
any single nation towards world peace. The movement for freedom in 
India was, according to him, itself a contribution to world peace, be¬ 
cause so long as India remained a subject nation she was a threat to 
peace. Her success in securing peace through peaceful means would 
pave the way for progress and the peaceful co-existence of mankind *. 
Gandhi desired to bring about peace not only between Britain and 
India but between the “warring nations of the earth” 2 . His whole life 
was a sincere dedication to the cause of peace; he accepted a life based 
fully on the principles of peace, he preached them to others through 
out his life and he had ardent faith in the possibilities of peace whether 
adopted by individuals, nations or the world as a whole \ 

1 Young India, Nov. 12, 1931, Selections from Gandhi . op. cit., pp. 112—113. 

2 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. V, p. 431. 

3 Ibid., p. 294. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM, STATE AND 

PLANNING 

The ideal India of Gandhi’s conception was a “ Rama Raj”, the 
Kingdom of God on Earth where “milk and honey’’ were available to 
every one , all obeyed moral laws, and a perfect harmony prevailed. 
In his words, “I shall strive for a constitution, which will release India 
from all thraldom and patronage, and give her, if need be, the right 
to sin. I shall work for an India, in which the poorest shall feel that 
it is their country in whose making they have an effective voice; an 
India in which there shall be no high class and low class of people; 
an India in which all communities shall live in perfect harmony. There 
can be no room in such an India for the curse of untouchability or 
the curse of intoxicating drinks and drugs. Women will enjoy the same 
rights as men. Since we shall be at peace with all the rest of the. world, 
neither exploiting nor being exploited, we should have the smallest army 
imaginable. All interests not in conflict with the interests of the dumb 
millions will be scrupulously respected, whether foreign or indigenous. 
Personally, I hate distinction between foreign and indigenous. This is 
the India of my dreams” l . Such a state of equilibrium was, according 
to Gandhi, the ideal to be sought not through state regulations but 
through individual perfection based on the principles of truth and 
non-violence. 

In an ideal social situation there was no necessity for any state 
machineries, laws or regulations; Gandhi said that an ideal democratic 
state based on non-violence was “the nearest approach to purest 
anarchy” 2 . He was also of the opinion that' “that state is perfect and 
non-violent where the people are governed the least” 3. Gandhj him¬ 
self realized that it was difficult to attain this perfect state. In his own 
words, “perfect non-violence is impossible so long as we exist physically 
for we would want at least some space to occupy” 4 . But he emphasized 

1 Gandhi, M. K.: Indie of My Dreams, op. cit., pp. 1—2. 

2 Harijan , July 21 1940. 

3 Ibid. 

« Ibid. 
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the necessity of'keeping a perfectly non-violent state and society as an 
ideal worth securing. This would enable determination of the extent of 
social progress since, for him, only a movement'of the society towards 
this ideal constituted real progress. He wrote:— “1 may be taunted 
with the retort that this is all Utopian and therefore not worth a single 
thought. If Euclid’s point, though incapable of being drawn by human 
agency, has an imperishable value, my picture has its own for mankind 
to live. Let India live for this true picture, though never realizable in 
its completeness” L 

Though he desired that Independent India should strive to secure this 
“ideal state of perfect harmony”, he granted the necessity of admini¬ 
stration and laws. He did not regard all legislation as involving violence; 
for him “legislation imposed by people upon themselves is non-violent 
to the extent it is possible in society” 1 2 3 . In other words, democratic 
legislation was not incompatible with the evolution of a completely 
non-violent state. Similarly, in his ideal “Rama Raj ” there would be no 
cause for punishment, but in a present-day world society he would 
permit punishment by way of detention. He said: “1 would not hesitate 
under the present state of society to confine thieves and robbers, which 
is in itself a kind of punishment. But I would also admit it is not 
satyagraha and that is a fall from pure doctrine. That would be an 
admission not of the weakness of the doctrine but the weakness of 
myself. I have no other remedy to suggest in such cases in the present 
state of society. I am therefore satisfied with advocating the use of 
prison more as reformatories than as places of punishment. But 1 would 
draw the distinction between killing (capital punishment) and detention 
or even corporal punishment” He also did not favour punishment 
by imposition of fines. In this context Gandhi drew a distinction be¬ 
tween “self immolation” of a satyagrahi and the punishment imposed 
from outside. “Suffering injury in one’s own person, on the contrary, 
(contrary to injury imposed from outside) is the essence of non-violence 
and is chosen substitute for violence to others. It is not because I value 


1 Gandhi M. K.: India of My Dreams, op. cit., Ch. VI, p. 27. 

2 Harijan, July 21, 1940. 

3 Gandhi, M. K.: Non-violence in Peace and War, Vol. I, N. P. H., Ahmedabad, 
1948, 3rd. edn., p. 43. 
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life low that I can countenance with joy thousands voluntarily losing 
their lives for satyagraha but because I know that it results in the long 
run in the least loss of life, and, what is more, it ennobles those who 
lose their lives and morally enriches the world for their sacrifice” *. 

Gandhi believed that it should be possible to carry on the administrat¬ 
ion without the use of military in a “country which would have won 
independence by non-violent means”. However, he conceded the necess¬ 
ity of maintaining a police force or a “non-violent army” before achiev¬ 
ing that ideal non-violent state or “ordered anarchy”. He said: “my 
truth makes me admit that we might have to maintain a police force . . . 
If I maintain a police force it will be a body of reformers” 1 2 3 . A “non¬ 
violent army”, according to Gandhi, “acts unlike armed men, as well 
in times of peace as of disturbances. They would be constantly engaged 
in constructive activities that make riots impossible. Theirs will be the 
duty of seeking occasions for bringing warring communities together, 
carrying on peace propaganda, engaging in activities that would bring 
and keep them in touch with every single person . . . Such an army 
should be ready to cope with any emergency, and in order to still the 
frenzy of mobs should risk their lives in numbers sufficient for the 
purpose” 

In addition to this, he also maintained that in order to put Independent 
India on the right path to strive for this ideal state where all were cared 
for and maximum happiness prevailed for the society as a whole, she 
needed political, economic and moral independence, moral regeneration, 
economic reorganisation and social reformation. Not only did he thus 
indicate the essential features of the ideal India, but he suggested con¬ 
crete measures to achieve this end. In this respect, he did not object 
to adopting what was best in western countries or the U.S.A., though 
he would unhesitatingly recommend the rejection of “their attractive 
looking but destructive economic policies” 4 . 

Even planning had its place In the Gandhian social philosophy. 
Though he hated the idea of enslaving man to the machine in the name 
of future prosperity and whole-heartedly detested the “mad desire to 

1 Ibid. 

2 Harijan , August 25, 1940. 

3 Gandhi, M. K.: Non-violence in Peace and War , op. cit., p. 134. 

4 Harijan, March 23, 1947, Selections from Gandhi, op. cit., p. 283. 
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destroy distance and time, to increase animal appetites and to go to 
the ends of the earth in search of their satisfaction**, 1 he was in favour 
of an organized social development. Whereas the modern concept of 
planning refers mainly to economic planning, Gandhian planning was 
concerned with the overall, balanced development of society, with 
special emphasis on the spiritual and moral development of individual. 
Gandhi believed in decentralization and cottage industries thus opposing 
the idea of increasing centralization and mass production. Gandhi’s 
plea was to build up India through her villages; he dreamt of a happy, 
well-ordered existence of “700,000 village republics” within the Greater 
Republic of India.*The means which he advanced for arriving at this 
balanced Indian society are embodied in his “Constructive Programme” 2 ; 
in the following eighteen measures planned by Gandhi for achieving 
this goal: 

1) Building up of communal unity. 

2) Removal of untouchability. 

3) Introduction of prohibition. 

4) Development of khadi. 

5) Promotion of other .village industries. 

6) Improvement in village sanitation. 

7) Adoption of new or basic education. 

8) Introduction of universal adult education. 

9) Amelioration of the condition of women and securing them equality 
of status and opportunity. 

10) Introduction of education in health and hygiene. 

11) Rendering assistance for the preservation and development of 
provincial languages. 

12) Adoption of Hindustani as the national language and giving it 
every encouragement to develop. 

13) Working to secure economic equality. 

14) Organizing the Kisans (peasants), protecting their rights and helping 
them to lead a non-violent and happy life.- 

15) Organizing industrial labour on the basis of non-violence and truth. 


1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 337. 

2 Gandhi, M. K.: Constructive Programme, Its meaning and place, N. P. H., 
, Ahmedabad, 1948, 2nd edition, see pp. 8—28. 
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16) Looking after the welfare of Adivasis — descendants of original in¬ 
habitants. 

17) Giving adequate care to lepers or beggars, so that in an independent 
India no leper or beggar may live neglected. 

18) Proper control of the behaviour of students to enable them to 
concentrate on studies and to mould their characters, bearing in 
mind that they are the agents who will help to mould a future 
society. 

These were the truthful and non-violent means which could be adopted 
for the attainment of the Mahatma’s “Rama Raj** — by which society 
as a whole would enjoy peace and happiness. 

For the implementation of these programmes Gandhi suggested, in 
his draft constitution, the disbanding of the Congress organization and 
its reconstitution into a Lok Sevak Sangh, a society for the service of 
mankind l . This Sangh or organization was to have workers trained in 
the fundamental teachings of the Congress, namely non-violence, truth 
and toleration of all faiths, in a way which was best fitted and most 
suitable for the im*>mentation of all the points in the Constructive 
Programme 2 . After receiving training along these lines and being 
found satisfactory, such workers were to be sent to all the villages in 
India so that the entire country could be developed morally and 
materially. Such ‘constructive workers’, as he called them, were to be 
the active agents of the transformation of Indian society, as Gandhi 
conceived it. And he particularly emphasized that their teachings in 
the villages should strictly correspond to their practice; they must 
reform themselves first before going to the villages, because they were 
to serve as models for others. Only two days before his brutal assass¬ 
ination by a Hindu fanatic on Friday, January 30, 1948, he wrote: “The 
Congress has won political freedom, but it has yet to win economic 
freedom, social and moral freedom. These freedoms are harder than 
the political, if only because they are constructive, less exciting and 
not spectacular. All embracing constructive work evokes the energy of 
all the units of the millions.... On its own register the Congress 
will have a body of the servants of the nation who would be workers 

1 Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 342. 

2 Ibid., pp. 343—344. 
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doing the work alloted to them _” K This body of servants was 

expected to perform their duties “ungrudgingly and wisely ” for the 
reconstruction of an Independent India as Gandhi visualised it. 


1 Ibid 1 , p. 341. 
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PART II 

SOME PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 
OF PRESENT INDIAN SOCIETY IN RELATION 
TO GANDH1AN IDEAS 




CHAPTER I 


tJf 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

A. GANDHI AND CHANGE 

In Part 1 an attempt has been made to present in a systematic way 
some of the important observations of Gandhi dn the main factors 
that affect social relationships. These observations aid us to under¬ 
stand his conception of the transformation Indian society should 
undergo. 

While some are of the opinion that Gandhi was a great “revolu¬ 
tionary” who stood for radical changes in the social structure and in 
social relations, there are others who regard him as a “reactionary” 
who opposed any change whatsoever. Therefore, it seems necessary to 
state, in the beginning of this section itself, in what respects these 
designations are justified. 

As we have already seen, Gandhi was against the institutions of caste, 
as it exists at present, and untouchability. He was against poverty 
and wanted to eliminate it from India. He was opposed to political 
domination or economic exploitation of any kind. He wanted to 
abolish that too. He identified himself with the untouchable, the poor, 
the labourer, the oppressed and the suppressed; in short, with the under¬ 
privileged.-After having sacrificed everything he possessed, he challenged, 
“fought and defeated the mighty British” and was prepared to face the 
whole world for bringing about the social changes which he considered 
right. He was willing to perish in the attempt to achieve this goal. In 
this respect, Gandhi was a revolutionary. In a certain sense he was a 
dual revolutionary, or a revolutionary of a very high degree, because 
he wanted revolutionary changes not only in the goals Indians aimed 
at, but also in the means to achieve these goals. Whereas the accepted 
meaning of the term “revolution” emphasizes the goal and condones 
the use of violence, Gandhi, like Tolstoy and others, tried to show that 
there should be revolutionary changes in the means as well as the goal. 
He told the world that for a change to be permanent the means adopted 
to achieve it should be fair and noble. For him, ends and means were 
convertible terms. The adoption of non-violence as the main and only 
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means to bring about radical social change definitely added to his 
stature as a “revolutionary”. 

Next we come to the question, in what respect Gandhi was a “reac¬ 
tionary”? Gandhi was against changes in Indian society which would 
make it similar to “modem” or “western” civilization; consequently, 
he was against industrialization, excessive state interference in individual 
freedom and against the “mania” for accumulating wealth. In short, 
he showed a “reactionary” attitude in so far as technological change 
in Indian society was concerned. As we know, this is true only if technical 
or material progress are considered synonymous with real progress. 
Gandhi did not agree that material progress necessarily constituted real 
progress. For him only moral or spiritual progress was real progress, 
and material progress contributed to real progress only when it was 
morally justified. Therefore, from Gandhi’s own point of view, the 
protagonists of exclusive material progress may appear as “reactiona¬ 
ries”, who oppose any form of change aimed at real progress. Thus the 
indication of the “reactionary” attitude depends largely on the con¬ 
ception of change and the angle from which it is considered. 

Gandhi was also opposed to change in another respect. He did not 
approve of ^ny change in the values he accepted, in his fundamental 
principles of truth and non-violence. The Hindu religious scriptures 
and philosophic doctrines provided him with, a system of values. All 
Gandhi did was to accept these and try to transform his mental 
structure and the social system in accordance with them by means of 
his own will-power. The uniqueness of his character lies in the fact 
that once he chose these values he tried to adhere to them with deter¬ 
mination, though in practice he had to apply them with discretion and 
flexibility. 

Of the positive side there is much more to be said. Gandhi was a 
protagonist of radical changes in Indian society. He advocated a trans- 
tormation in the individual and in the society of which he was an integral 
part. As far as the individual was concerned, Gandhi set the example 
himself, and his reformed life was dedicated to the cause of bringing 
about similar changes in Indian society. His whole life became an 
experiment to test the application of his doctrines. As the experiments 
yielded good results and as he received encouragement, he pursued 
them till the end of his life. All scientific investigations are conducted 
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in search of truth; likewise Gandhi’s. His experiments with Indian 
society represented an attempt to ascertain the true method of increasing 
the happiness of society as a whole. As he understood it, Indian society 
was at its lowest ebb because of its deviation from the true Indian 
values. In place of true religion, superstitions, unworthy customs and 
similar evils prevailed. In material affairs inequality was the order of 
the day. In other words, to him deviation from the “true Indian values” 
provided the breeding ground for all social evils and difficulties of his 
time. Therefore, the major change he suggested was aimed at the purifi¬ 
cation of society. What he desired was the eradication of all social 
evils and the re-establishment of old values based on non-violent and 
just means. Other changes he suggested lay in the economic field. He 
admitted the value of material progress to the extent it meant increased 
economic equality. In the political field he wanted the immediate ter¬ 
mination of British rule and the establishment of complete democracy 
through village republics. Thus Gandhi desired to change society 
morally, economically and politically. For this reason he deserves to 
be regarded as a protagonist of change rather than its opponent. 

B. THE APPROACH 

In the following pages we shall attempt to trace the course of changes 
that have taken place in Indian society in the direction which Gandhi 
advocated, especially since Independence (1947) and the time of Gandhi’s 
death (1948). Though we have tried to state in the previous section all 
important ideas and observations of Gandhi on social problems, it does 
not seem necessary to go into all corresponding problems of present 
day Indian society. It seems, therefore, appropriate to limit the scope 
of this section to the following items which appear as important both 
from the point of view of Gandhian ideas and Indian society. 

1. The practice of Gandhian teachings by individuals. 

2. The position of women. 

3. Caste and untouchability. 

4. Education. 

5. Poverty and economic conditions. 

A study of these matters might enable us to indicate sufficiently 
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the extent of the contribution of Gandhian ideas and their future 
possibilities in effecting social changes in India. 

C. THE INDIAN SOCIETY 

But before we proceed further, it seems essential at this stage to 
give in the following some cardinal facts regarding the present Indian 
society. 

Indian society comprises a population of about 375 million at 
present, on the basis of the 1951 census 1 and an estimated annual 
increase of over 4 million. 

Although 90% of the population speak one or other of the fourteen 
major languages, the census of India (1951) enumerated a total of 
845 languages or dialects, including 63 non-Indian languages; it has 
been ascertained that each one of the 845 languages or dialects is spoken 
by more than 100,000 people. 

Regarding religion, all the major world religions are found in India, 
but Hinduism exerts the dominant influence. 85% of the population 
are Hindus. In the following table the Indian population is classified 
according to the figures of the latest census report: 

Table 2 

Number in Number per 
Lakhs (100,000) 10,000 


Hindu. 3,032 8,499 

Sikh. 62 174 

Jain. 16 45 

Buddhist. 2 6 

Zoroastrian. 1 3 

Christian. 82 230 

Muslim. 354 993 

Jew. — — 

Other religions (Tribal). 17 47 

Other religious (Non-tribal)... 1 3 


All religions .... 3,567 3 10,000 

1 Gopalaswami, R. A.: Census of India 1951, Vol. I, India, Part 1-A-Report, 
The Manager of Publications, Government of India, Delhi, 1953. 

2 Census of India, Paper no. 2 of 1953. Manager of Publications, Government 
of India, Delhi, 1953, p. 2. 

3 This figure does *not include the population of Jammu and Kashmir and the 
tribal areas of Assam. 
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Although the Hindus, Christians and Muhammadans observe separate 
religious rituals and practices, their practical day-to-day life, as disting¬ 
uished from religious life, is the same and their observance of social 
morals similar. Therefore, it would not be inaccurate for a sociological 
study of this nature to deal with 'Indian society' as a whole, instead of 
with a Hindu, Christian or Parsi society l . 

Since the achievement of independence, foreign domination has 
played a much smaller role in shaping Indian society. The Indians 
must now shoulder the responsibility of reforming their society them¬ 
selves; it will be no use blaming the past for existing social evils. The 
persistence even now of many former evils need only be taken as an 
indication that no nation can achieve rapid change overnight and that 
it takes time to eradicate the innate conservative outlook and super¬ 
stitions of the Indian mind, which for centuries past has been immersed 
in religious misconceptions. However, during the last nine years political, 
economic and social changes have slowly been taking place in India. 

One of the significant facts, which we must bear in mind before we 
proceed to analyse the problems of Indian society, is the 'all-India* 
character of the change that is taking place. As the Indian historian 
K. M. Panikkar writes, “There was never a period in Indian history 
which has not witnessed social changes, but for historical and political 
reasons, such changes had always been local, confined to certain areas 
or communities. It is for the first time in India’s history that the sphere 
of social changes extends to the whole of the country" 2 . The Indian 
states, numbering 601 were ruled in a heterogeneous way, 'The Princely 
India’ was essentially based on mediaeval feudalism, and its societies 
— not one but as many as the number of the states — were practically 

1 The emphasis on the secular character of India both by the leading statesmen 
and by the ruling powers in the country provides an additional support to our attempt. 
Besides, a recent study of an Indian village supplies more evidence. See Dube, S. C.: 
Indian Village, International Library of Sociology A Social Reconstruction, London, 
1955, p. 132: “The village Muslims share these social attitudes with their-Hindu 
neighbours. With conversion to Islam they have changed their religious faith but 
in the socio-cultural spheres of life they still continue to have more or less the same 
basic attitudes as the Hindus”. Dr. Dube’s study covers only the Samirpet village 
in the Deccan plateau, but it gives a clear picture of village life as found in almost 
all regions of rural India. 

2 Panikkar, K. M.: The changing social face of India, article, published in Republic 
of India, Embassy of India, The Hague, 1955, p. 9. 
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unaffected by the changes that were forced upon “ British India*' l . In 
most of the states untouchability was legally enforced, women were kept 
under purdah and the condition of the socially oppressed was deplorable. 
It must be remembered, however, that each state was administered by 
its own prince and that the state of society was different from one to the 
other. Although degradation was a factor common to all such societies, 
it is as well to note that it differed in intensity. 

Thus before 1947 we could hardly speak of Indian society as a whole. 
The political integration of India into one unit was certainly a remarkable 
achievement, representing a landmark in Indian history. It forms the 
foundation stone for the future strength and prosperity of the Indian 
nation. It is this factor that enables us to speak of Indian society as a 
whole. Besides, Gandhi himself was a unifying force and his ideas 
related to problems of the entire country. Change that now takes place, 
whether it is on account of the enforcement of social reforms or of 
industrialization, affects the whole country from Kanya Kumari to 
Kashmir and from Assam to Gujerat. 

With this as the background, we shall now proceed to analyse some 
of the problems of social change that face the country, of course, withir 
the limits set above and in relation to Gandhian ideas. 

1 Nehru, J.: op. cit., p. 285. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PRACTICE OF GANDHIAN 
TEACHINGS BY INDIVIDUALS 

It may be difficult to ascertain the extent of the practice of Gandhian 
teachings by individuals, mainly because of the paucity of adequate 
statistical or other materials. However, it may be possible to indicate 
the general trend, at least somewhat, from some of the visible factors 
in individual behaviour. First of all we shall inquire what are the in- 
dications which may suggest an appreciation or practice of Gandhian 
ideas by individuals. Next, we shall consider the signs that suggest 
deviations. 

An indication of the impact of Gandhian ideas and their practice 
may be visible in the formation of Sarvodaya Samaj and in Vinoba 
Bhavc’s movement L 

Soon after Gandhi’s death a conference was convened, at Sevagram 
in March 1948, by his followers to make decisions on the best ways of 
promoting Gandhian ideas. The formation of Sarvodaya Samaj , a 
fellowship or brotherhood intended to promote the ideal of Sarvodaya t 
welfare of all , was the outcome of the conference. It has been declared 
as its aim, “to strive towards a society based on Truth and Non-violence 
in which there will be no distinctions of class or creed, no opportunity 
for exploitation, and full scope for the development of both individuals 
as well as groups”. And its basic principle is “insistence on the purity 
of the means as that of the end”. The programme it has adopted adheres 


1 Vinoba Bhave, a Maharashtrian Brahmin bom in 1895. is a faithful disciple 
of Gandhi and at present is rendering considerable service to the Indian society 
on Gandhian lines. Though he left his college study in 1916 out of a spiritual .urge, 
he is a scholar in religious scriptures (the Gita, Koran and the Bible) and is well- 
versed in several Indian as well as foreign languages. Ever since he met Gandhi (in 
1916) he remained his devotee. In 1942-movement he was chosen by Gandhi as the 
first satyagrahi — “as a devout symbol of opposition to all wars in general”. Like 
Gandhi he also lives a simple life in the pursuit of truth and love and serving others. 
The movement we refer to here is his land-gift movement. He, with his followers 
walk from village to village (every day ten or twelve miles) and collect land from 
people who voluntarily donate in order it to be subsequently distributed to the landless. 
For a detailed survey of the whole movement see Ramabhai S.: Vinoba and his 
Mission , Akhil Bharat Sarv Seva Sangh, Sevagram (Wardha), India, 1954, 1st edn. 
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faithfully to the eighteen points enunciated by Gandhi in his “Con¬ 
structive Programme’* 1 . It has its own Planning Committee, two 2 of 
the members of which were prominent members of the Government 
Planning Commission, and it has worked out a development programme 
based on Gandhian ideas 3 . 

The activities of the Sarvodaya Samaj and the Community Develop¬ 
ment Programmes of the Government are complementary, and State 
Governments, especially that of Bombay 4 , have rendered consider¬ 
able assistance to the movement. Its chief architect, Vinoba Bhave, is 
often consulted by prominent Government officials and his Bhoo-dan 
movement is at present encouraged by both the Central Government 
and the State Governments 5 . The Sarvodaya movement itself has gained 
some strength, which is evident form the response to its conference in 
March 1955 in which over 4,000 delegates from all over India took 
part 6 . The movement and its popularity may, perhaps, be taken as 
an indirect measure of the influence of Gandhian ideas on Indian 
minds 7 . 

The non-violent transformation of the individual, thus, is being 
fostered by Vinoba Bhave’s movement, which is based on Gandhian 
ideals. Tl\e movement is based on the Gandhian principles of truth, 
love and non-violence. It represents an attempt to reform the individual 
and to aid the transformation of society towards an ideal condition by 
reducing the possibilities of tensions or conflicts, especially between 


1 Supra, Part I. 

2 Gulzarilal Nanda and R. K. Patil. 

3 See, Principles of Sarvodaya Plan , Sarvodaya Planning Committee, New Delhi, 
Jan. 30, 1950. 

4 See, Versluys, J. D. N.: Village Development Schemes in Ceylon and India 
(Mimeographed), Social Science Office, UNESCO, p. 45:— “The State Government 
had set aside a sum of Rs. 10 million to be used over a period of 4 years to bring 
into prominence the peculiar aspects of constructive programme that appealed to 
Gandhi”. Regarding its work the author reports, (p. 50):— “the work actually done 
seems very promising although it is certainly too early to draw any definite con¬ 
clusions”. 

5 See, Bowles, C.: Ambassador's Report, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954, 
pp. 187—193. 

6 India Today , Embassy of India, The Hague, March 26, 1955. 

7 The membership is open to all people who believe in Gandhian ideals, irre¬ 
spective of nationality. 
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‘classes* K In the following extract from Vinoba Bhave himself we find 
the extent of the influence of Gandhi on him as well as the essence 
of his movement:— “I still feel that though his (Gandhi’s) mortal 
remains are no more, his spirit is with me and whenever I am about 
to err he tells me the right way”. “What I want the people to do is, 
first, to part with some of their land. Secondly, they should engage 
themselves in the service of others. Finally, in their service they should 
give up all and voluntarily sacrifice everything. This is the path into 
which I want to initiate the people” 2 . 

Though in the inital stages the movement was confined to land-gift, 
it has since increased its scope. Now individuals are persuaded to donate 
land ( Bhoodan land-gift ), wealth ( Sampathidan — wealth-gift) and 

labour ( Sramadan -- labour-gift). 

Those who participate in the land-gift movement usually donate a 
sixth of their agricultural land for distribution among the landless 
peasants. The latest available estimate indicates that a total of 3.9 
million acres of land have so far been donated as a gift to the movement, 
the donors numbering 400,000 3 . Without compulsion some wealthy 
people contribute regularly a part of their income, and this is called 
Sampathidan. These monetary donations are utilized for rehabilitating 
the landless to whom the land is being distributed. The third function 
of the movement, namely that of promoting the donation of labour 
{sramadan), is more important than the others. According to this, one 
donates one’s own labour, free of charge when the work is of short 
duration and at nominal wages in other cases, on public utility projects 
like the building of roads, digging of wells or construction of ponds. 

It is officially reported that in Uttar Pradesh the donation of free labour 
by 2 million people resulted in earthwork of about 15 million cubic 
feet, valued at over 2 million rupees 4 . Furthermore, in this State alone,. 

1 Acharya Vinoba Bhave, “the spiritual heir of Mahatma Gandhi” started this 
movement in the spring of 1951 as a result of his visit to Hyderabad, where numerous 
clashes between the landless peasants and landlords had occurred, resulting in thou¬ 
sands of death. The movement is hailed the world over as “a new kind of social and 
economic revolution unprecedented in histoiy”. See Kurukshetra, monthly organ Of 
the Community Projects Administration, Government of India, Publications Division, 
Delhi’, July 1955, p. 14. 

2 Ramabhai, S.: op. cit., p. 59. 

3 India Today, Embassy of India, The Hague, Aug. 9, 1955. 

4 India News, Vol. 7, no. 23, High Commission of India, London, June 4, 1955. 
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it is reported that 480 mites of new irrigation channels were constructed 
and 598 miles repaired; 568 new tanks were dug and 706 cleaned and 
deepened; 5,594 miles of new roads were built and*9,820 miles repaired 
through the aid of voluntary and free labour K In addition, the villagers 
themselves built 300 community {pane hay at) houses, constructed 18,600 
soakage pits, 122 miles of lanes and 120 miles of drains in a short 
time 1 2 . 

The people who donate their labour generally belong to the poor 
and often have nothing else to give. Probably the merit lies in the fact 
that in spite of their poverty and lack of education, they have developed 
a spirit of sacrifice.and voluntarily offer what they can part with. They 
have developed a moral consciousness, a consciousness which prompts 
them to contribute whatever they can to what they consider a noble 
cause. As there is no question of any compulsion, it can hardly be said 
that the act is not voluntary. If we accept its voluntary nature and 
assume the impartiality of the administration, it is evident that the 
cause seems strong enough to attract their interest and elicit such 
sacrifice. The cause is to carry out w'ork on public utilities for the benefit 
of society as a whole, and the essence of the movement is the moral 
satisfaction the individual derives from performing work for the benefit 
of the community as a whole, irrespective of caste, creed, colour or 
group. This, perhaps, serves as the visible indication of the extent of 
the' practice of Gandhian teachings by individuals. 

But it may also be pointed out that the results achieved by the move¬ 
ment are insignificant compared with the total requirements of a vast 
country like India, so that we are unable to form an opinion on the 
basis of the above figures alone, though the movement has spread 
throughout the country fairly uniformly. Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s 
target is to collect over 50 million acres by 1957 3 so that he can finally 
wipe out the land problem, the ultimate aim being to abolish private 
property in land altogether. Land will become purely social property 
which individual families will cultivate by allotment, as an obligation 
on a co-operative basis and not as an individual right based on 

1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Kurukshetra , op. cit., ibid. 
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profit-making *. Although we cannot entirely rule out the possibility 
of final success, measured by the rate of progress achieved so far, the 
prospect seems rather gloomy. From the spring of 1951 to the spring 
of 1955, a four year period, the land donated amounted to only 3.9 
million acres or 7.8% of the target, leaving the remaining 92.2% to 
be fulfilled in about two years, that is, half the time required to collect 
the 7.8 %. It is therefore doubtful whether the target is a realizable one. 

The 400,000 land donors and 2 million labour donors form only a 
small proportion of what is actually required. According to the 1951 
census of India, the number of non-cultivating landowners, who receive 
rent, including their dependents, amounted to as much as 5.3 million 
whereas cultivators who do not own land amounted to 31.6 million. 
To add to this there are 45 million landless labourers. This suggests 
that measures other than land-gift movement are perhaps necessary 
to “wipe out” the land problem. Besides, all the participants in this 
movement, cannot be regarded as followers of Gandhi’s teachings 1 2 . 

Although we find in several respects Gandhian ideas are appreciated 
and accepted as ideals, their practice is far from universal. For instance, 
the election results of the congress party which still claims to be the 
organization based on the principles of truth and non-violence and 
which often appeals in the name of Gandhi, may be partly indicative 
of the influence of Gandhian ideas in India. But, it can hardly be said 
that the congress governments, especially in their domestic policies or 
the people as a whole adhere to the principle of non-violence 3 . 

Truth, brahmacharya; control of the passions and non-stealing are 
some of the virtues Gandhi required in his countrymen, if according 
to him, they were to be worthy of their heritage and their country’s 
independence. Adequate statistics are not available for measuring the 
practice of these values. 

Cleanliness and personal hygiene are other virtues which Gandhi 
stressed. Filthy habits and unhygienic practices provide the breeding 

1 India News, Vol. 7, no. 10, High Commission of India, London, March 5, 1955. 

2 It must be pointed out that there were reports that some of the land donors 
donated their worst land, that some donated for publicity and that yet others donated 
land to save themselves from the communists. We cannot ignore these allegations 
altogether. Thqre will have been some donations of this kind. 

i We, here, refer to the Bombay riots (1956) and the Government policies. 
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ground for diseases. The present high incidence of disease is an indication 
of the lack of sufficient improvement in these respects. Only about 6% 
of the towns have a protected water supply, covering only half the 
urban population or, on an all-India basis, only 6.15% of the total 
population l . Whereas the water supply is inadequate in larger towns, 
in small urban areas and rural parts it is unhygienic. Of the 48 cities 
with a population of over 100,000 only 23 have sewage systems, 12 towns 
being partially covered, so that only about 3 % of the total population 
is served by sewage systems 2 3 . Thus the blame for lack of hygiene does 
not lie entirely with the people; in small towns, for example, it is hardly 
possible to achieve a decent standard of hygiene unless the Government 
provides good sewage and water supply systems. 

The natural result is the increasing incidence of diseases. About 100 
million people suffer from malaria which causes a million deaths a 
year “Nearly 2.5 million people suffer from tuberculosis and 500,000 
die of it, annually in India. During 1947 the number of persons who 
died of respiratory diseases amounted to 371,045 and of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, 47,639. Deaths by cancer amount to 200,000 a year” 4 . The 
number of leprosy cases is over one million 5 . It is estimated that on 
account of the incidence of these diseases about 900 to 1000 million 
man-days are lost 6 . It may be mentioned in passing that leprosy was 
one of the diseases in which Gandhi showed a special interest, and it 
is interesting to note that much work is being done to eradicate this 
disease. Voluntary organizations numbering about 95, including a 
recently formed Belgian Foundation, are rendering considerable service 7 . 

Perhaps this high incidence of diseases is partially due to a lack of per¬ 
sonal cleanliness and due to unhygienic habits. The dirty habit of spitting 
at random and leaving litter and rubbish in public places continues. 

1 India, A reference annual 1955 , Director, Publications Division, Govt, of India, 
Delhi, May 1955, p. 412. 

2 Ibid. It is however to be noted that the Government acting on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Environmental Hygiene Committee proposes to increase the area of water 
supply and sewage systems. 

3 First Five Year Plan, Government of India, New Delhi, 1952, pp. 500—501. 

4 India, 1954, Government of India, New Delhi, 1954, pp. 292—294. 

5 India News, Vol. 7, no. 8, High Commission of India, London, February 19, 
1955. 

« Ibid. 

7 India News, Vol. 7, no. 2, High Commission of India, London, Jan. 8, 1955. 
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Even the temples, which are supposed to be sacred and the abode of 
Divinity, are unclean. In the Northern part of the country the atmosphere 
that repelled Gandhi from the Banaras Temple — the most holy place 
of Hindus — prevails in the majority of temples J . Even today there 
is a deplorable lack of civic sense in Indian behaviour, perhaps due 
to the lack of education, perhaps due to a traditionally fatalistic attitude 
of mind. An extreme effect of this attitude is visible in the sluggish and 
careless way in which many individuals perform their daily tasks. 

Orthodoxy and superstition prevail in the Indian mind, whether it 
is that of the Muslim or the Hindu. This situation is being exploited 
by a group of religious imposters who are nothing but ‘able-bodied 
beggars in disguise’ 2 . We do not refer here to the ‘true religious men¬ 
dicants’ who are not a source of nuisance; they are a class whose religion, 
Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism or whatever it be, has prompted them 
to renounce the world and to live on charity, and they possess a spirit 
of service 3 . But they are few and what we find most in public places 
are ‘spurious mendicants who in spite of an apparent renunciation of 
the world as manifested by their garbs possess powerful instincts of 
possession and accumulation’ 4 . They are often active near temples 
of worship. They are responsible for most of the crimes that are com¬ 
mitted in the vicinity of Indian temples, mosques and other places 
of worship. The increase in their numbers is another measure of the 
superstitious nature of the Indian mind. The Government has under¬ 
taken but few measures to abolish these practices, and it is difficult to 
enforce what measures there are. 

1 “After the bath in the Ganges he (Gandhi) went to the Kashi Viswanath temple 
for Darshan, through a narrow, slippery and dirty lane. The atmosphere in the temple 
repelled him’’. Tendulkar, D. G.: op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 70—71. It may, however, be 
added that the temples in South India, especially those in Kerala, are different from 1 
the point of view of cleanliness although superstitions prevail intensely. 

2 See, ibid. “On the same day in the same temple he (Gandhi) offered a pie (the 
smallest Indian copper coin which is equivalent to less than half a Dutch cent) as a 
dakshina (‘divine reward’) to a pestering priest, who swore at Gandhi and said, “This 
insult will take you straight to hell*’. Similar incidents are daily occurrences. Super¬ 
stitious people are prompted to offer any sacrifice to please the priests who accept 
it very gladly as a divine means of livelihood. 

3 Das Gupta, B. C.: Beggars — A Menace to Public health”, article, Our 

Beggar Problem (edited by Kumarappa, J. M.), Padma Publications, Bombay, 1945, 
p. 48. 

4 Ibid. 
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Untouchability was declared “abolished” by the Constitution (ar¬ 
ticle 17), but it* is still practised throughout India, though in a less 
intense form l , Although there is no proof of any spread in belief in 
the toleration of all faiths, the absence of communal riots or conflicts 
in itself may be an evidence of increasing toleration. 

With the dawn of independence the habit of considering it a “sacred 
duty” to wear home-made or hand-made cloth or to use indigenous 
goods began'to disappear. Although some encouragement is given to 
the Khadi industry, there is a regular decline in the number of habitual 
Khadi wearers. The case of hand-made or indigenous goods is simi lar 
The consumption of indigenous goods by the common people is re¬ 
gulated by the control on prices exercised by the Government through 
the mechanism of tariffs and taxes. Given equal prices it is hardly likely 
that any special preference will be shown for Indian goods. This was 
not so before 1947. The present situation may be due to a decrease in 
patriotic feeling caused by the changed circumstances as well as to the 
superior quality and advertising of foreign goods. 

There is also a decline to be witnessed in the practice of Gandhian 
teachings about food, nature cure and simple living. Vegetarianism is 
rather loosely interpreted, although the largest group of vegetarians in 
the world live in India. Only a few millions are vegetarians in the 
Gandhian sense of the word. The Jains and Buddhists , the Numboodiri 
Brahmins of Malabar , certain sects of Hindus including the Brahmins 
and the strict adherents of various religious orders are still vegetarians. 
Vegetarianism is by no means a brahmin virtue or a caste Hindu value. 
Kashmiri Brahmins eat meat; the Bengal Brahmins eat fiih under the 
pretence that the fish caught from the “holy Ganges” are sacred. In 
addition, modem Indian youth, whether belonging to a vegetarian 
family or not, is now beginning to consider eggs as an article of diet 
that can be consumed without violating the tenets of vegetarianism. 
Here western civilization has had a profound influence on the Indian 
way of life. Gandhi himself in his younger days was made to believe 
that western superiority in the material field was due to meat-eating; 
and accordingly he started eating meat, though later on repented and 
subsequently ceased the practice, never resorting to it again. On the 

1 For details see subsequent Ch. “Caste and Untouchability”. 
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whole the number of vegetarians in India is declining. The poor living 
on the coastal regions, on river banks and similar places whose 
occupation is fishing, and others who cannot afford to buy vegetables 
on account of their low earnings continue their habits out of necessity. 
But well-to-do people who become non-vegetarians as a fashion are 
in a different category. Vegetarianism might probably be considered a 
virtue, at least in India, which has produced a Buddha and a Gandhi, 
and which is still considered to be “the seat of peace and tranquillity” i. 

With the development of modern medicine and the increase in the 
number of hospitals and their medical methods, the practice of nature 
cure is on the decline. There are about 34 medical colleges for teaching 
allopathic medicine and the number of hospitals, minor and major, 
amount to about 700 1 2 There are special institutions and nursing homes 
numbering about 500. But these are not sufficient to take care of all 
patients 3 . Thus, modem amenities, though on the increase, are mainly 
confined to the urban population and the well-to-do; the villager being 
left to the mercy of nature, quacks or the indigenous ( Ayurveda ) system 
of medicine. According to the census of 1951 there are only 91,930 
registered medical practitioners to take care of a population of 360 
million, the average number of people per doctor being about 4,000. 
But we should not conclude that these doctors are evenly distributed 
throughout the country. Most of them reside in urban areas. The un¬ 
registered practitioners (Voids, Hakims and village quacks, practising 
the indigenous system of medicine) outnumber the registered practi¬ 
tioners, their number being 96,147 4 . The population in the 558,089 


1 We do not suggest that plants do not possess life or that animal life is superior 
to plant life. We only maintain that vegetarianism on the whole is more conducive 
to a society's peaceful existence. 

2 India 1953 , A reference annual , Publications Division, Govt, of India, Delhi, 
1953, pp. 294-297. 

3 In 1948 Malarial patients treated amounted to 8,065,038. The following figures 

of the diseases treated in 1948 alone will give the magnitude of the problem:— 


Dysentry. 1,220,814 

Nervous diseases. 1,090,822 

Respiratory diseases.3,812,759 

Digestive diseases. 3,270,402 

Ulcers.3,113,410 

See India 1953, op. cit., ibid. 

4 India 1955, op. cit., p. 401. 
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villages are mainly looked after by these unregistered practitioners. 
Although assistance is given to the Ayurveda and Unani systems of 
medicine which control about 40 colleges and schools where their 
teaching is imparted, the Government of India recognizes only modern 
allopathic medicine and it is its policy to extend it to the whole of India. 
Though the Government is making a genuine effort with the help of 
the World Health Organization (WHO) and other international agencies 
to prevent and control the increasing incidence of diseases, it has to 
be admitted that the rate of progress is rather slow. What Gandhi 
insisted on was prevention of disease by regulating one’s own life and, 
if, in spite of complete regulation, diseases occur, to resort mainly to 
natural methods of cure. From the available statistics it can be con¬ 
cluded that the practice of nature cure is considered to be rather out¬ 
moded and is not held in high esteem in India at present; in 1948 the 
number of people treated in hospitals alone, excluding the millions (on 
whom there are no statistical data) treated by indigenous medical prac¬ 
titioners, amounted to 36.5 million *, showing thereby a considerable 
increase over previous years. 

Simplicity in living is slowly being discarded, and preference is given 
to the luxurious life. Modern amenities find increasing acceptance even 
in village homes. In urban areas people seek greater luxuries. Refri¬ 
gerators and radios are becoming almost a necessity to the average 
middle-class Indian. This is evident from the increase in the total number 
of licensed radio sets from 248,274 in 1947 to 835,246 at the end of 
1954, the present rate of increase being about 11,000 sets each month 1 2 . 
Cinema-going is a common pastime among the young. At present there 
are about 3,500 cinema houses (with a seating capacity of 2 million) of 
which as many as 80% are situated in small towns and villages with 
an average annual attendance of 600 million 3 . Producing nearly 300 
feature films annually, India is second only to the U.S.A. in film pro¬ 
ducing. Thus Indian society increasingly accepts new means of enter¬ 
tainment and seeks pleasure in a “complicated technical life” demanding 
little effort, in contrast to the simple life Gandhi advocated. 

1 This figure has been prepared from the statistics given in India, a reference 
annual, 1953, op. cit., pp. 296—297. 

2 India 1955, A Reference Annual, op. cit., pp. 367—368. 

5 Ibid., p. 358. 
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People do not indulge in drmiang mainly because of the lack of 
liquor, due to the policy of prohibition followed by most state govern¬ 
ments. But this is not the same thing as the voluntary abstinence from 
drinking that Gandhi would have liked to have seen. 

Thus, we have tried to analyse the level of individual behaviour in 
India at present in relation to Gandhian teachings. In certain respects 
there is a trend along the lines envisaged by Gandhi. In' others there 
is a considerable disparity. It may be, however, added in this context 
that some of the measures he advocated, though he adopted thenuin 
his own life and found them useful, are not practical for adoption by 
the entire country. If adopted by one community they might be ad¬ 
vantageous, but they are often far from being suitable for a universal 
adoption. For example, nature cure may be good in itself, but it is hardly 
possible to prescribe it for the nation as a whole. The same applies 
to vegetarianism or his plea to discard the benefits of rtiodern civili¬ 
zation. Practising non-violence and promoting non-violent transform¬ 
ation of society are worthly ideals, but the practical, results achieved 
in these respects are, probably, not Sufficient indications of future 
possibilities for a strict adherence. In the practice of lintouchability 
and caste restrictions, if sufficient change is not visibly it is not only 
an indication of the limitations of the influence of Gandhian teachings 
but also of the age-old impact of religious superstitions and the absence 
of other measures. 



CHAPTER III 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN 

Indian women form one of the very large groups of victims of the 
unhealthy developments of misconceptions and rigidity in Hindu as 
well as Muslim societies. The degeneration 1 of. the position of women 
became distinctly visible in the growth of such institutions as purdah 
(seclusion of women), child marriage, in the denial of equal right in 
inheritance and in the whole trend of relegating Indian womanhood 
to a position of inferiority. Modern Indian social reformers, led by 
Gandhi 2 , were deeply concerned with the improvement in the status 

i 4 ■ 

of women. In the following pages we shall attempt to examine these 
factors in detail and to indicate the present position. 

A. THE PURDAH 3 

The custom of considering it a social necessity to keep the woman 
in seclusion or, as is commonly known, purdah has been a definite 
hindrance to social progress. It meant not only keeping her away from 
social or political life but also denying her opportunities to mix with 
the rest of the society in the ordinary day-to-day life. The system virtu¬ 
ally banned her from enjoying the facilities of education arid other 
social activities, thereby preventing a free and full development <of her 

* 

1 “The Indian woman and her position in the home have often been idealized. 
Sita and Savitri are still ideals of Indian womanhood. The Hindu is taught that the 
Gods forsake the hearth where women arc not respected; (See Manu, Samhita, III. 56. 
‘Where women are respected there the Gods delight; and where they are not honoured 
all works and efforts become fruitless’) and the Muslim, that heaven lies at the feet 
of mother. But the tragic contrast between the ideal and the actual must not be for¬ 
gotten”. Menon, Lakshmi Nandan: The Position of Women , pamphlet, Oxford 
University Press, 1944, p. 4. 

2 In the opinion of Mrs. Renuka Ray, “the most momentous change in the positiotr 
of women in India was due to the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi who, in launching 
his campaign of non-violent non-cooperation in the struggle for Indian freedom, 
ignored both law and custom by specially calling upon women to participate.. .*. ' 
No legislation could have been more sweeping or more effective than the Mahatma’s 
call, which levelled the barriers of established custom almost overnight”. Ray, Renuka, 
article, The Background of the Hindu Code Bill, Pacific Affairs, Quarterly, Institute 
of Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXV, No. 3, September 1952, pp. 268—277. 

3 See also Part I, section on Purdah. 
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personality. This had far-reaching social consequences especially on the 
education and up-bringing of children — the future generation. 

Purdah as an institution of Indian society developed, it seems, with 
the spread of Muslim influence l . However, it is from the tenth'century 
onwards that women became relatively unimportant in Indian society. 
Besides, in those unsettled times, when wars, robbery and fighting were 
the norm rather than the exception seclusion of women was, perhaps, 
also a necessity. This might have been another important factor that 
contributed to the development of the institution of puYdah. But, cer¬ 
tainly, it is an anachronism in present times. 

Whatever be the reascas of its origin and development, observance 
of purdah has become a sign of aristocracy and a mark of status and 
prestige. It is confined largely to the aristocratic and middle class circles. 
As a visible indication of its extreme practice one may notice the well- 
to-do Muslim woman covering herself completely with a veil and the 
Hindu woman protecting her face from approaching males with the 
help of her sari. But social custom recognizes it as a necessity for both 
to keep away from men, a few relatives excepted, even in domestic 
circles, not to speak of places of social contact. 

As wc have already pointed out, in Part I, Gandhi was against the 
institution of purdah. He called it “a vicious and barbarous custom” 
which has kept Indian women backward and undeveloped, and he 
wanted to “tear it down with one mighty effort”. Nehru has declared 
that he had no doubt that among the causes of India’s decay in recent 
centuries ‘ purdah' occupied an important place and that a “complete 
ending of this barbarous custom is essential before India can have a 


1 In this context it may be interesting to note what Mrs. Lakshmi Nandan Menon 
observes (op. cit., pp. 3—4): “there is l»ttle reason to doubt that the position of women 
in Indian society was a good deal better in the early ages than it has been in modern 
times. In women like Sita and Savitri classical Hindu literature has personified some 
of the finest ideals of womanhood.... In society, child marriage did not exist. 
Swayamvara, the maiden’s choice, was at least one kind of marriage among the ruling 
families. Women held their dowry as their private property, the husband could be 
punished for cruelty .... Widows could remarry ... Many women were educated .... 
In the Buddhist period their position was even better.... But from the tenth century 
onwards the condition of women steadily deteriorated .... Muslim rule brought in 
the custom of seclusion of women and soon it became universal among the well-to-do 
classes of both the Hindus and Muslims”. 
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progressive social life” l . Almost all the social reformers, right from 
Ram Moham Roy (1772—1833) among the Hindus and Sayyid Ahmed 
Kh^n (1817—1898) 2 among the Muslims up to the present, have empha¬ 
sized the necessity of putting an end to the practice. But it continues 
in Indian society both among Hindus and among the Muslims, except 
in certain parts. 

The custom is common among the Muslim population throughout 
the country. Among the Hindus it is practised less intensely; it has no 
religious sanction and its practice is confined to certain castes and 
localities. However, it may be mentioned that educated women do 
not resort to purdah, but they constitute only a small percentage 3 . Nor 
is it common among the working class or the poorer sections of the 
population, who earn their livelihood through daily labour. According 
to the 1951 census the total of “self supporting” and “earning” females 
constituted as much as 42 million, i.e. about 25 % of the female popu¬ 
lation, and included peasants and factory workers. Even if we make all 
these allowances it may be mentioned that the number of women who 
observe purdah at present will be around the figure of 40 million 4 as 
estimated a few years ago. Though it is difficult to estimate the exact 
number of women who observe purdah at present, its evil effect was 
clearly demonstrated during the general elections in 1951; the elections 
were based on universal adult suffrage, but existence of purdah was a 
handicap for women to utilise their political rights to the full extent 5 . 

The situation, however, is slowly improving with the increasing 


1 Nehru, Jawaharlal: op. cit ., p. 221. 

2 Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan “sought to overthrow the notions that Islam could 
not permit women out of seclusion (purdah) nor recognise the duty of women's 
education; that Islam sanctioned aggression in the Holy War Gihad) or that it 
countenanced slavery”. See Smith, W. C.: Modern Islam in India, a social analysis, 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., London, 1946, p. 19. 

2 Vide infra. 

< Mrs. Menon, Lakshmi N.: op. cit., p. 17. 

5 Status of Women in South Asia, (Edited by, Appadorai, A.) UNESCO and 
Asian Relations Organisation, Orient Longmans Ltd., Madras, 1954 (1st edn.), 
p. 92;— 'Thus in a place near Lucknow although three women were contesting and 
30% of the electorate were women, hardly any women tunied up. There were no 
separate booths for women as in the cities; yet both Muslim and Hindu women 
observed purdahf*. 
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facilities now being provided for women’s education and with women’s 
gradual realization 1 of their own position in society. 


B. CHILD MARRIAGE 

A “child”, according to Indian law, means a person who if male 
is under eighteen years of age and if female is under fifteen years of 
age. “Child marriage” means a marriage to which either of the con¬ 
tracting parties whose marriage is solemnised is a child. Although it 
is no longer true as a general rule, child marriage was common in Indian 
society till recently. According to orthodox Hindu Law children of 
any age may marry 2 , because marriage is regarded as a “samskara” 
or sacrament enjoined upon all; and therefore age does not render a 
single person incompetent to marry. “Female minors are not only 
eligible for marriage but are the fittest to be taken in for marriage. 
Indeed marriage of a girl is enjoined upon the parents before her puberty. 
If they should fail in that duty the girl is at liberty three years after she 
becomes marriageable (completion of sixteenth year according to the 
Mitakshara school and fifteenth year according to the Dayabhaga 
school) to choose a husband for herself” 3 . Muhammadan Law also 
permits child marriage 4 . 

Child marriage was made punishable by law as early as 1929 as a 
result of the consistent efforts by Gandhi and other social reformers 
like Har Bilas Sarda, whose name is associated with the Child Mar¬ 
riage Restraint Act. Though the Act was amended in 1949 in order 
to enlarge its scope it still contained loopholes 5 . The Act did not affect 


* See Desai, A. R.: Social Background of Indian Nationalism, Oxford University 
Press, Bombay, 1948, p. 252. 

2 Mayne's Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, (10th edn., by Iyengar, S. S.) 
Higginbothams, Madras, 1938, p. 150. 

3 Gupte, S. V.: Hindu Law, N. M. Tripathi Ltd., Bombay, 1947, 2nd. edn., pp. 
898—899. 

4 See Tyabji, F. B.: Muhammadan Law, N. M. Tripathi & Co., Bombay, 1940, 
pp. 95—98:— “The giving in marriage by fathers is binding on their sons and 
daughters if they are minors”. Daaimul-Islam II. 

3 Child Marriage (Restraint) Act XIX of 1929 as amended by Act XLI of 1949. 
Section 9 of the amended Act states:— “No court shall take cognizance of any 
offence under this Act save upon complaint made within one year of the solemnization# 
of the marriage in respect of which offence is alleged to have been committed”. Thus 
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the validity of child marriage but only sought to discourage it by pu¬ 
nishing those who brought it about and that too only when a complaint 
was made within a period of one year. Besides, a “marriage established 
in fact is presumed to be according to law unless the contrary is 
proved” ] . Therefore, all child marriages become valid in due course. 

As a result, child marriage continues to exist. In rural areas parents 
contract marriages even when the children are very young, though the 
ceremonies may be postponed or concealed. The practice, however, is 
largely confined to orthodox and illiterate families. It may be stated 
that this concealed form is often far from easy to detect and counter. 

The 1951 census recorded 2.8 million married males, 6.1 million 
married females, 66,000 widowers and 134,000 widows — all between 
the ages of 5 and 14. A total of 9.2 million marriages were, on the whole, 
discovered by the census to have been contracted in contravention of 
the law. Besides these, there were many marriages between the ages 
15—17 which the census could not take into account. This indicates 
the resistance which has to be overcome when social legislations has 
to be applied. The change at present taking place is so slow that no 
one can predict with any certainty whether this custom will disappear 
from Indian society in the course of the next few years; in spite of the 
fact that the new Hindu marriage law has taken this into consideration 
and has fixed the age for marriage in accordance with the provisions 
of the child Marriage Restraint Act. Married females under 15 equalled 
9.6% of the married males in 1941, and this figure had dropped to 
7.4% in 1951. Thus in a decade the proportion of females married 
under the age of 15 has declined only slightly. The main remedy for 
child marriage lies, probably, in education, there being a correlation 
between the two. 

Child marriage is lowest in South India which has the highest literacy, 
whereas it is largest in the North where literacy is low. The rate of 
education has a positive effect on the rate of child marriages. Therefore, 


the Act does not invalidate child marriages as such, but only treats it as punishable. 
If, for instance, no complaint is made and that too within a period of one-year from 
the date on which the marriage was solemnized, the Act shall not have any application. 
See Sarkar, R. N.: Legislation Affecting Hindu Women, Calcutta Weekly Notes 
Publishers, Calcutta, 1951, pp. 156—159. 

1 Gupte, op. cit., p. 897. 
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the prevalence of child marriages is not necessarily only an indication 
of resistance to change but also, perhaps, of the amount of education 
being provided. 


Table showing the zonal distribution of married and widowed 
persons under the age of 15 


Zone 

Millions 

Percentage of 
total population 

North India. 

. . 2.57 

in the zone 

4.1 

East India. 

. . 2.76 

3.2 

South India. 

. . 0.52 

0.7 

West India. 

. . 0.68 

1.7 

Central India. 

. . 1.92 

3.7 

North West India .... 

0.70 

2.2 


9.15“ 

2.6 


C. INHERITANCE 

As a result of rigid interpretation of some of the texts of Manu, 
the Hindu Lawgiver, and other Smritikarakas Hindu women were 
subjected to disabilities in regard to inheritance. They were not allowed 
to inherit the property of a male heir. No doubt, they were permitted 
to retain private property Stridhana L But even in regard to this there 
were limitations However, it may be mentioned, that according to 
Hindu law the woman always had a limited estate in her husband’s 
property; a widow had the right of life-long maintainance from her 
husband’s property. But she did not possess the right to inherit her 
husband’s property, nor had she any right to inherit her father’s property 
along with her brothers. 

1 Stridhana , according to Hindu Law means the property — subject to some 
qualifications — which is the absolute property of a woman. None of the Smritis 
or commentaries give any precise definition of Stridhana. They only enumerate the 
kinds of Stridhana. Property given by relations, money given for maintenance, gifts 
of various kinds, property acquired by compromise, property given by strangers, 
property acquired by mechanical arts, property inherited from females etc. all form 
Stridhana. 

2 Asa result of the prevalence of various interpretations it became often difficult 
to decide what constituted Stridhana though the conception of absolute rights of 
women over their exclusive property was never in doubt. For example, the property 
acquired by a Hindu woman was not always regarded as her Stridhana. 
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It was with the enactment of the Hindu Women’s Right to Property 
Act in 1937 that women were granted the right to inherit along with 
male heirs for the first time. That is to say, when a Hindu governed by 
the Dayabhaga school or any other school died intestate, his widow 
or widows' were entitled to th^ same share as the son. Until the enact¬ 
ment of this Act, a widow was not entitled to get a share equal to that 
of her son from her diseased husband’s property. The maximum con¬ 
cession granted before this Act extended only to her right to inherit in 
the absence of a male heir. 

But the Act was only of limited scope K It did not affect succession 
to agricultural property. Nor did it confer on the daughters the right 
to inherit her father’s property along with her brothers or other male 
heirs. Further reforms in the matter of granting equal right to women 
were being undertaken by the Government through the provisions of 
the Hindu Code. The Hindu Succession Bill has, since, been passed 
‘ by the Parliament and has received the President’s assent 2 . Thus after 
nearly nine years of difficulties the Government has succeeded in getting 
an important part of the Hindu Code enacted. By this new enactment 
women will be eligible to inherit property in the same way as men, as 
for example, the daughter will have a share in her father’s property as 
her brother. As this will lead to a uniform system of law in regard to 
Hindus throughout the country; and, as it grants equal rights to women 
as to men, it is probably of great importance in bringing about changes 
in Indian society. In the words of Nehru, “India could progress only if 
there was a social revolution and the bill was a step in that direction” 3 . 

Legislation in this regard had been slow. Fanatic rnd orthodox 
Hindus made persistent endeavours to resist changes advocated by 
social reformers, like Gandhi, or by the Government. Even as late as 
1936 people were publishing articles with elaborate quotations justi¬ 
fying their viewpoint that women should be regarded as inferior and 


J For details sec the Hindu Women's Right to Property Act — Act XVIII o 
1937 as amended by act XI of 1938. Even the amended act was far front perfect^ 
see Sarkar, R. N., op. cit., p. 2. 

- I ,ok Sabha (Lower House) passed the Bill on May 9, 1956, and the President, 
gave his assent on June 17, 1956. r 
3 India Today, Embassy of India, The Hague, May 9, 1956. 
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demonstrating that this was sanctioned by religion 1 . There was a good 
deal of opposition to the enactment of the Hindu Women’s Right to 
Property Act in 1937. And more recently the tremendous opposition, 
even from “enlightened” members of Parliament, has forced the Govern¬ 
ment to withdraw the Hindu Code as one bill, which consequently had 
to be split up into several separate parts before they could be sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament 2 . These parts deal with matters of great social 
importance, for example, marriage, inheritance, etc. The orthodox 
Hindus still (though the Parliament has already passed two important 
bills) oppose these measures on the basis of tradition and superstition. 
The political party that opposes this reform, namely the Hindu 
Mahasabha, has four members in Parliament. Its members and the 
adherents to its ideals are distributed all over India, though they are 
not sufficiently concentrated at different places to secure large represen¬ 
tation in the legislative bodies. Even a faction of the Congressmen who 
were supposed to support the Government in building up a secular 
state was against the measure. However, the resistance to these changes 
is slowly diminishing, and orthodoxy and superstitions are gradually 
giving way to progressive ideals. 

Muslims are governed by Muhammadan Law under which a woman’s 
rights are well defined. A widow succeeds to one-fourth of her husband’s 
property, in case there are no children, one eighth if she has children. 
She has an absolute right over the property she inherits, and she is 
entitled to get the amount of her dower from her husband’s estate. 
Those who are not governed by either Hindu or Muhammadan law 
are governed by Indian ^Succession Act which does not permit any 
discrimination against women. 


1 See Gandhi, Harijan, Nov. 28, 1936. 

2 Ray, Renuka: article, The Background of the Hindu Code Bill, op. cit., “The 
Bill which has been so long on the anvil of the legislature, seeks in the main to achieve 
unification and codification of the Hindu social laws (at present governed by different 
schools) of marriage, property, guardianship and adoption. Apart from this, it' intro¬ 
duces certain provisions which are necessary to adapt the laws to the changed social 
outlook.... Some of the provisions are merely permissive in character.... Because 
the code is so bulky that, if debated as a whole the opposition might once again 
be able to employ delaying tactics, the present intention is to introduce the Bill in 
the new Parliament in sections*’. 
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D. MARRIAGE, MARITAL STATUS, DIVORCE, WIDOW¬ 
HOOD AND DOWRY 

Marriage is. by and large, arranged by the parents concerned. But as 
it is considered impolite to raise objections to the parents’ choice and 
since it often gives rise to domestic conflicts, it is exceptional to refuse 
even among the educated. Where ‘ purdah ’ exists, it is still often the prac¬ 
tice for the parties to the marriage not to meet each other before the 
wedding day. These are practices to which Gandhi objected and which 
educated Indians reject at present. Even today caste considerations are 
dominant in matrimonial alliances. We have only to look at some of 
the leading newspaper advertisements (matrimonial columns) to under¬ 
stand the intensity of these factors which prevail in the social system 1 
Intermarriages between people of different religious faiths or castes 
(permissible at present by the Special Marriage Act) are exceptional. 
Polygamy is not the common practice although Muslim law permits it. 

So far as the marital status is concerned, the general trend has been 
to ignore the duties of the husband and to stress mainly those of the 
wife. Gandhi and others have pointed out the importance of considering 
the woman as an equal partner in life — this is the attitude which the 
Indian must once again adopt, taking his example from some of the 
European societies. Measures are being undertaken to remove these 
inequalities and social barriers, and India might one day attain the 
goal Gandhi visualized, if adequate care is exercised in the admini- 

1 Extracts from the matrimonial columns of the three big daily newspapers of 
India are given below:— 

a. “Wanted a non-Kousika Vadagalai Iyengar girl to marry a youth, well settled 
in life in Madras. Details and horoscope to Box no. 2597 c/o “The Hindu”. 

The Hintlu (Madras), Thursday Aug. 11, 1955. 

b. ‘Wanted a beautiful, well educated cultured match for a Saxena Dusra bachelor, 
M.B.B.S., well established in practice, earning about Rs. 1,000 p.m. Also a suitable 
match for his accomplished good featured sister appearing in B.A. with music. No 
sub-caste bar. Box 11980-M. Hindustan times New Delhi’. 

The Hindustan Times, July 31, 1955. 

Apart from this there were 74 other matrimonial advertisements on the same day 
in the same’ paper. 

c. ‘Parents of a young, cultured, Bengali Kayastha girl studying medicine invite 
correspondence from Bengali civil and military officers and doctors, view matrimony. 
Please write Box 12746, The Times of India, Bombay’. 

The Times of India , Aug. 12, 1955. 
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stration of social policies. However, in general the position of an Indian 
wife at present is not one of equality but of servitude, and the position 
of the husband in the family is more that of a master and bread-winner 
than that of one who elicits love and admiration in his wife. 

In India divorces are comparatively few. Among the Hindus as 
marriage is regarded as a sacrament, divorce is not sanctioned by tra¬ 
ditional Hindu Law. However, it was recognized by custom in some 
parts of the country as in the case of matrilineal families of Malabar. 
But according to the modified Hindu law divorces are permissible under 
certain conditions. Muhammadan law regards marriage as a contract, 
and, consequently, divorces are permissible for Muslims. For Christians 
also marriage is sacramental, but divorces are permissible except among 
Catholics. 

Remarriage of divorced partners or widows are rarer than the 
divorces. 

Dowry system 1 is prevalent among several sections of the society 
even today. So far the Government has not undertaken sufficient 
measures to put an end to this vicious social practice. 

The Special Marriage Act, 1954, which has been in force since January 
1955 2 , permits marriage, irrespective of the religious faiths of the parties. 
Those who are already married under other laws can also register their 
marriage under this Act, if they wish to be governed by its provi¬ 
sions. 

The Hindu Marriage .Bill, though very late in coming, has been 
enacted by Parliament and has been in force since May 1955 3 . This 
bill modified Hindu Law in regard to marriage. Polygamy, though it 
did not exist as a common practice, is made illegal and punishable by 
the Act in order to counter practices now prevailing in certain groups 

of people. The minimum age of ma'rriage for girls and boys is fixed at 

> 

15 and 18 respectively 4 . The Act provides for divorce at the instance 
of either party under certain conditions. Though allowances are-made 
for local variations, an outstanding feature is that hereafter the entire 

1 By dowry we refer to the system of paying a “price” for the bride-groom. 

2 See Acts of Parliament (1954), Ministry of Law, Government of India, New 
Delhi, 1955, pp. 178—199. 

3 India Toddy, Embassy of India, The Hague, May 20, 1955. 

4 S$e also Child Marriage, supra. 
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Hindu Community will be governed by one law instead of by various 
provisions based on different interpretations of ancient texts. 

Thus, in this field, the Government has undertaken the necessary 
legal measures so that protection is available to those in need of it. 
But it will take time for the people to understand all the provisions of 
the Act and its full significance. The institution of marriage in India 
will gradually be transformed to match the pattern in European societies, 
although at present conditions are much the same as those prevailing 
in Gandhi’s lifetime. Whereas legislation in this respect indicates a 
progressive trend in Indian society, it must be emphasized that it is by 
no means sufficient to pass legal measures which affect certain sections 
of the population only and which, in addition, also require implemen¬ 
tation. 


E. SOME GENERAL REMARKS 

The legislative measures which the Government have undertaken, 
especially those relating to Hindu laws of marriage and inheritance, 
will have some effects on the already waning joint-family system. For¬ 
merly joint family offered security not only for the women in general 
but especially for the sick, the aged, the widowed and the idle thereby 
forming a sort of social insurance. But due to several reasons, “urbani¬ 
zation”, rapidly increasing “occupational opportunities for women”, 
“impact of modem technology and western values” etc. there has been 
a change in family relationships l . Professor Mukeijec is of the opinion 
that it is this break-up of established family ties and the movement 
towards “biological family” that constitutes an important feature of. 
social chdnge in India 2 . 

Before we conclude this section it may also be pointed out that women 
in India, though socially suppressed, enjoy full political and economic 
freedom. The problem of equal pay for equal work irrespective of sex 
difference, as is still prevalent in England, does not exist in India. So 
also in political matters the Indian women have equal opportunities 
with men. But the difficulty is that a change in the social status of 
women* is a pre-requisite for complete enjoyment of other freedoms. 

1 Status of Women in South Asia, op. cit ., p. 10. 

2 Ibid 
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Therefore, the attempts should be primarily to improve her social 
conditions. However, a change in this respect has been rather slow. 

It may, in this context, be asked to what extent of these changes, 
however little they are, can be attributed to the influence of Gandhian 
teachings. It is not possible to make a direct measurement of the im¬ 
pact of Gandhian ideas on the position of women. We can only 
deduce it by indirect means. The fact that the Indian National Con¬ 
gress 1 which Gandhi guided had always worked for raising the status 
of women and that after it came to power has undertaken the above- 
mentioned legislative measures may by itself serve as an indication of 
the impact of Gandhian ideals. Besides, if we base our judgement on 
the last elections, we may find that a large group of people is still 
congress-minded (i.e. in some respects they contribute to Gandhian 
ideals) and that they support the measures of the Government. A third 
sign may be found in the working of the women’s welfare institutions, 
run under Gandhi’s principles, the foremost among them being The 
Kasturbhai Memorial Trust 2 . Notwithstanding all these, the change so 
far in the position of Indian women is far from satisfactory. Probably, 
the contribution of Gandhian ideas in this respect has been more in the 
direction of creating an awareness of the injustice done to women and of 
the need to raise their social status than in the field of actually effecting 
changes. 

The slow rate of change indicates the difficulties involved in trans¬ 
forming a society studded with age-old customs and superstitions. 
Modem education is bringing women to the foreground. At present 
there is one woman cabinet-minister, another parliamentary secretary 
and a third among the ambassadors. Fifty-one women were candidates 

1 The ruling political party, the Indian National Congress, under Gandhi’s 
leadership when he was alive and under the inspiration of his. ideas when he is no 
more, has tried to give women representation in their various committees. Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, one time its president, Rajkumari Arndt Kaur and Mrs. V. Pandit 
are known names in this context. 

2 “The Kasturbhai Memorial Trust, one of the foremost welfare organizations 
for women, has so far trained 1,791 women workers for rural services including' 259 
midwives. The trust is running IS centres for training women nurses and eight for 
training midwives; it is conducting seven hospitals including a thirty-bed leprosy 
hospital, 149 child welfare centres with outdoor dispensaries, and 221 general village 
service centres. It is also managing four homes for displaced women and children.” 
(India News, Vol. 7, no. 28, July 9, 19SS, p. 4). 
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m elections for the Lok Sabha, the House of the People, and nineteen 
were elected. This, however, does not provide a measuring rod for the 
present position of women in Indian society. Out of the 356.8 million 1 
inhabitants of India 173.5 million are females, i.e. 947 women for every 
1,000 males. But of the total population only about 60 millions are 
literate (being able to read and write a simple letter in any language), 
i.e. about 17% of the total. If we split up this average literacy figure 
between men and women, we arrive at a deplorably low level of' edu¬ 
cation for women, the percentage of literacy being below 10% 2 . The 
following extract from a Government report sums up the situation 
adequately: “There is a lack of balance between provision of facilities 
for different sections of society. Of special concern in this regard is 
the neglect of women’s education. Whereas women constitute half of 
the population the girl pupils in the primary, middle and high school 
stages in 1949—50 were 28, 18 and 13% respectively of the total number 
of pupils studying in these stages. In universities and colleges for the 
same year girls were only 10.4% of the total number of students. At 
the primary stage most of the states have not found it feasible to have 
separate schools for girls, and the only remedy lies in propaganda among 
parents to remove their prejudice against co-education in primary 
schools. Co-education at the middle and high school stages may not 
be feasible in the present state of our society, and emphasis would need 
to be laid on the development of middle and high schools for girls’* 3 . 
Failing proper education for these illiterate women of India, no significant 
change in Indian society can be contemplated. Though the Government 

1 Excluding Kashmir and Tribal areas, and as in 1951. 

2 The following table may be of interest in this context. 


Per Cent Literate, Age JO-plus, by Sex, 1891—1941 


Date 

Both sexes combined 

men 

women 

1891 

6.1 

11.4 

0.5 

1901 

6.2 

11.5 

0.7 

1911 

7.0 

12.6 

1.1 

1921 

8.3 

14.2 

1.9 

1931 

9.2 

15.4 

2.4 

1941 

15.1 

27.4 

6.9 


Kingsley Davis: The Population of India , Princeton University Press, 1951, p. 151. 
3 First Five Year Plan , Planning Commission, Govt, of India, New Delhi, p. 527. 
This extract also reflects the official policy and the force of custom and public opinion 
behind it. 
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is no doubt undertaking measures to improve the situation, it is doubtful 
whether sufficient priority has been accorded to education, which is 
the main instrument of social change. A social worker states:— “India's 
rural women experienced a sporadic awakening almost a quarter of a 
century ago, when they participated in the Gandhian fourteen-point 
programme of constructive work and to a limited extent in certain 
phases of the political movement. Very little follow-up work on the vast 
population of women in our villages was undertaken on a national 
scale after that” *. 

The present state of affairs of Indian society in regard to women is 
further explained from the following extracts, all taken from reports 
of people engaged in social work. 

“The millions of women in the villages are still the victims of igno¬ 
rance, superstition and disease; the Community Projects scheme cannot 
make much headway, unless full opportunity of growth is provided 
to them” 1 2 . 

“In most cases they (villages) are still very backward and ignorant 
relying on age old customs and traditions. This is very true with regard 
to women folk whose conservatism is proverbial. While our women 
are no doubt the repositories of our true culture, they are also the 
repositories of worn-out beliefs, meaningless customs, unwanted prac¬ 
tices and unbelievable superstition. They form nearly 50% of our rural 
population. Whatever facilities are provided for cultural and social 
development, these are not directly shared by the growing girls and 

1 See Nimbkar, K. : article “ Rural Women and Development Work" in the official 
publication Kurukshetra, Publications Division, Government of India, Delhi, Oct. 1954, 
vol. 3, no. 1, pp. 39—40.What she further states (ibid.) might give some more informa¬ 
tion regarding the position of women in the light of work done by their own asso¬ 
ciations:— “Organisations like the All India Women’s Conference and the National 
Women’s Council served as mere policy making bodies whose limited record of 
active field-work as such never tended to cross the borders of large cities and towns. 
Attempts at reforms in women’s education and the introduction of new lines of 
training for women in home sciences, was restricted to the introduction of academic 
courses in isolated schools and colleges.... Other attempts again, like the halting 
and restricted expansion of social services in the lines of health, education, maternity 
and child care, taken up under Government auspices, first under the British regime 
and later, our own, have tended to work along selected groves without developing 
the whole rural society as such”. 

2 Prasad, Srimati Amba, article ‘Women in the Villages’, Kurukshetra , Publica¬ 
tions Division, Government of India, Delhi, March 1954, p. 24. 
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women of the rural community. The village may advance economically 
as a result of improved agriculture, better cattle; good roads and mark¬ 
eting facilities the results of which perhaps may tge seen, so far as the 
women and children are concerned in a few more jewels adorning them, 
but, by and large they would still remain what they were: conservative, 
ignorant, superstitious., Homes will still be managed on the old con¬ 
servative lines: children will be brought up in the traditional style; 
nutrition and food values will remain ununderstood .... In short then 
outlook does not change with the changed atmosphere” l . 

Thus a resistance to any form of healthy change is noticeable in this 
sector of society. The problem confronting the Government is how to 
overcome this resistance. It may not be concluded that only the women 
are responsible for this attitude or for the continuation, of their present 
position. They are largely victims of a rigid society which has driven 
the female sex inside. four walls and prescribed all its customs and 
behaviour. If the women do not at present respond adequately to social 
reforms, this is either because they are not receptive enough to new ideas 
or because the agency responsible, mainly the Government, does not 
approach the problem in the correct perspective. Proper education is 
probably the best remedy to increase women’s receptive capacity for 
reforms and thereby to overcome their resistance to change. The appropri¬ 
ate approach for the Government to adopt seems to assign importance 
to women’s education which should not be of the conventional kind, 
which produces mainly sophisticated ladies unfit to be agents of social 
progress 2 , but a proper education which would enable them to bring 
out their own latent talents and to “enlarge and enlighten” their own 
minds and would lead them to their rightful position in society, a position 
of equality with men as Gandhi desired. 

* Naidu, Srimati P. P.: ‘Women’s Welfare in Development Projects*. Article, 
Kurukshetra, Vol. 3, no. 3, Publications Division, Government of India, Delhi, Jan. 26, 
1955, p. 41. 

2 See Prasad Amba, op. cit. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CASTE AND UNTOUCHABTLITY 


In this chapicr we shall try to examine the present position of the 
practice of caste and untouchabiiity. However, it seems appropriate to 
deal, at least briefly, with a few salient points regarding their origin 
and development before wc proceed to analyse the existing situation L 
In order to understand fully the contributions of Gandhi in effecting 
social changes in these rosp*ectS, i! may perhaps be advisable to read 
this chapter along with the section on Caste and Untouchabiiity’ in 
Part I of this book. In any case, we shall take account of this aspect 
in section C below. 


A. CASTE 


1. ITS OKir.lN. 

Whereas Hocarl 1 2 and others maintain that caste may have origi¬ 
nated in Persia or elsewhere, Hutton 3 is of the opinion that “Caste 
as it now is, an institution which has grown and developed through 
many centuries, but since it is so firmly rooted in India, and since it 
is found nowhere else, it would appear almost certain, on the face of 
it, that its first beginnings are to be sought in India and not outside”. 
Institutions that are to a certain extent analogous existed in ancient 
Persia, Egypt, Rome and Greece. And at present some parallel to the 

1 In tracing the origin and course of caste and untouchabiiity in this Chapter 
we have relied on some of the Hindu religious books. The advisability of basing 
our analysis on these religious texts might be questioned. However, if we are 
to trace the origin of such an age-old institution as caste, we arc invariably forced 
to resort to them. Besides, they are not mere religious texts but historical docu¬ 
ments. Max Muller writes:— “The Sacred Books of the East are no longer a butt 
for the invectives of missionaries or the sarcasms of philosophers. They have at 
last been recognised as historical documents, aye, as the most ancient documents 
in the history of the human mind, and as palaeontological records of an evolution 
that begins to elicit wider and deeper sympathies than the nebular formation of 
the planet on which we dwell for a season, or the organic development of that 
chrysalis which we call man”. Muller. Max: Heritage of India, Susil Gupta (India) 
Ltd., Calcutta, 1951 (First Indian edn.), p. 131. 

2 Hocart, A. M.: Caste, A comparative study, Methuen and Co. Ltd., London, 
1950, p. 70. 

3 Hutton, J. H.: Caste in India, Oxford University Press (see 1951 edn.), p. 182. 
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Indian caste system is offered by the Koro Sea Tribes of the Fiji Islands, 
the societies of Tonga, Samoa and Rotuma Islands J . The plural societies 
— societies in which different elements perform different functions — 
of Africa and America, where white and coloured populations exhibit 
a “not dissimilar phenomenon” or of Burma, where different functions 
are discharged by Europeans, Indians, Chinese and Burmese, arc all 
instances that indicate the existence of similar institutions elsewhere 
in the world 1 2 . An analogy however, is not the same as identity. The 
caste system, as it is found in India, is unique and not found any¬ 
where else in the world. In the words of Hutton 3 : “It is not to be 
understood, therefore, that there is any complete analogy to caste in 
any non-Indian society”, though “there are a number of social pheno¬ 
mena” which offer a parallel to one or other element in the caste 
system”. 

A. 2. THEORIES OF CASTE. 

Several theories exist regarding the origin of caste. The occupational 
or racial theories and theories which attribute caste to colour, the 
doctrine of Karma , or to primitive beliefs are too well-known to 
warrant any detailed treatment in this text. 

As theories are often contradicted 4 and new theories put forward, 
no final verdict has been passed on the subject so far; and the several 
theories which exist emphasize only different aspects of the problem 

1 Hocart, op. cit. 

2 Hutton, op. cit., p. 134. 

3 Op. cit., p. 133. 

4 See Hocart, op. cit., p. 1. — “He (M. Senart in Les Castes dans I'lnde, Ernest 

Leroux, 1896) has achieved a positive result in disposing of two theories, the occu¬ 
pational and the racial-”. 

3 Cox, Oliver Cromwell, Caste, Class and Race — A study in social dynamics. 
Doubleday and Co. Inc. New York, 1948, pp. 86 to 122. A few relevant extracts are 
quoted below: “It is generally recognized that Sir Herbert Risley has been the most 
insistent advocate of the racial theory of caste. He did considerable anthropomctrical 
research among the Hindus.... However, the reliability of his data and the validity 
of his conclusions have been questioned by later observers”, p. 87. “Probably the 
most common explanation of the origin of caste is based upon beliefs that the word 
“ varna ” means colour; hence, caste must have originated in the Aryan’s passion for 
protecting their light Asiatic colour from intermixture with the dark colour of the 
Dravidians. However, as we shall attempt to indicate below, the early literature of 
the Hindus does not show this to be the case.... Let it be said that we have no 
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We have to seek the origin of caste in all these factors together, not 
in any one alone. 


A. 3. SOME EXPLANATIONS OF ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Like other Hindu ideals the philosophy of caste probably originated 
in India in a very early period l . Thus the concept of caste might have 
come into existence long before it was practised among the ancient 
inhabitants of the Indian subcontinent. It is not improbable that the 
ancient Indian mind, whose imaginative powers are well known, had 
worked out a well-balanced social classification free of the impurities 


record of the racial composition of the Sudras. The term “Sudra” is not synonymous 
with Dravidian”, p. 89. "Both Denzil lbbetson and John C. Nesfield worked officially 
with the 1881 census of India; they both developed occupational theories of caste, 
but Nesfield’s is the more elaborate.... The author (Nesfield) concludes by 
saying: “The main contention urged in this paper remains unshaken, that the Indian 
race is practically one in blood, character, tradition and sympathies and that caste 
is not a question of blood but of function". (Quoted from Nesfield, J. C.: The Caste 
System in N.W. Proumes and Oudh, Allahabad, 1855).... His explanation might 
have been much more acceptable had he not marbled into it an almost distinct 
theory based upon Herbert Spencer’s “Stages of civilisation". Reliance is put 
upon a universal evolutionary theory of culture .... It has resulted in some confusion 
of an explanation of the caste system which otherwise seems to have considerable 
merit", pp. 96—99. 

“Dr. Gualtherus II. Mees has developed a Varna theory of caste based upon the 
idea of a morally stratified society. As a general premise the author says: “Caste 
or class differences, in East and West equally, were at first based on merit and social 
usefulness, and later tended to become hereditary and economic” (quoted from 
Mecs, G. H.: Dharma and Society, p. 51).... Originally in India Mees thinks there 
was a social hierarchy based upon virtue”.... pp. 99—100. 

“The caste order arose not in a conflict situation between Aryans and Dravidians, 
nor was it motivated from the lower social rungs of society, but rather it had its 
incipience in rivalry between Brahmans and Kshatriyas for primacy in the social 
order.... We might reiterate also that the idea of an Aryan and a Dravidian caste 
standing in opposition to each other is entirely without historical support.... 
Our meaning is that it is only gradually that rigid occupational exclusiveness de 
vcloped”, p. 113. 

1 Cox, Oliver Cromwell, op. cit., pp. 85—86. See the quotation from Rig Veda, 
Book X, hymn 90, verses 11—12. It must be pointed out in this connection that though 
Professor Cox cites the Rigvcdic description as a mythical origin of the concept of 
caste, he maintains that caste as a philosophy of social order was purely a later de¬ 
velopment. Also see, Weber, Max: Essays in Sociology, International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction, London, 1947, Ch. ‘The Brahman and the 
Castes’, pp. 396—415. 
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which it developed in later practice. This classification might have 
paved the way for the origin of the absolutely rigid caste system 
as' it developed later on. This is amply illustrated in the relevant 
passages of the Bhctgavad Gita l . In Chapter IV, verse 13, Krishna states, 
that “the fourfold caste was created by Me, by the differentiation of 
Guna 2 and Karma. Though I am the author thereof, know me to be 
the non-doer and changeless”. This is further explained in Chapter 

1 For the sake of uniformity, extracts cited in the text and in the footnote below 
are taken from the same translation (Swami Swarupananda, Srimad Bhagavaii (Uta , 
Advaita Ashrama, Almora, Himalayas, 8th edn. 1948). 

2 These Gunas or qualities are classified into three categories 1) Sattvika, 2) Ruja- 
sika and 3) Tamasika. There are no appropriate single English equivalents to these 
words and hence we reproduce below the explanations offered m the Gita {op. at ) 
itself in Chapter XVIII: 

Stitt vika :— 

“That by which the one indestructible Substance is seen in all beings, mscpar.ite 
in the separated, know that knowledge to be Sattvika (verse 20, p. 374). 

“An ordained action done without love or hatred by one not desirous of the fiuit 
and free from attachment, is declared to be Sattvika". (verse 23, p. 376). 

“An agent who is free from attach. i**nt, non-egotistic, endued with fortitude and 
enthusiasm and unaffected in access or failure, is called Sattvika" (verse 26. p. 377). 

“That which knows the pains of work and renunciation, right and wrong action, 
fear and fearlessness, bondage and liberation, that intellect. O Part ha, is Sattvika" 
(verse 30, p. 379). 

Rajasika :— 

“But that knowledge which sees in all beings various entities o r distinct kinds 
as different from one another, know thou that knowledge as Raja^'ka ’ (\erse 21, 
p. 375). 

“But the action which is performed desiring desires or with self-conceit and with 
much effort is declared to be Rajasika" (vci.se 24, p. 376). 

“He who is passionate, desirous of the fruits of action, greedv and malignant, 
impure, easily elated or dejected, such an agent is called Rajasika” (verse lh p *77) 

“That which has a distorted apprehension of Dharrn.i and its opposite and a iso 
of right action and its opposite, that intellect, O Partha, is Rajasika" (verse 3!, p. 379;. 
Tamasika:— 

“Whilst that which is confined to one single effect as if it were the whole, without 
reason, without foundation in truth, and trivial, —- that is declined to b«* Tamasika" 
(verse 22, p. 375). 

“Unsteady, vulgar, arrogant, dishonest, malicious, indolent, desponding am* 
procrastinating, such an agent is called lamasika" (verse 28, p. 378). 

“That which enveloped in darkness rcgauls Adharma as Dharma and views all 
things in a perverted light, that inte’lect, O Partha is Tamasika" (verse 32. p. 380) 

“That by which a stupid man dees not give up sleep, fear, grief, despondency 
and also overwhelming conceit, that fortitude, O Partha, is Tamasika" (verse 35, 
p. 381). 
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XVIII verses 41 to 45:— “Of Brahmanas and Kshatrias and Vaishyas, 
as also of Sudras, 0 scorcher of foes, the duties are distributed according 
to the ‘ Gunas ’ born of their own nature”. “A man born with the 
nature of the control of the mind and senses and with the qualities 
of austerity, purity, forbearance, uprightness, knowledge, realization 
and belief in a hereafter is a true Brahman". “Prowess, boldness, forti¬ 
tude, dexterity, courage, generosity and sovereignity are the quali¬ 
ties of a Kshatriya ”. Similarly those who possess the qualities that 
reveal an interest in agriculture, cattle rearing and trade form the 
Vaishyas, whereas service was reserved for Sudras. People were to 
be classified into these four divisions on the basis of their 'Gunas’, 
or qualities, and 'Karma', their actions. 

Thus caste in its uncorrupt and ideal form was a fluid and dynamic 
concept. In verse 40 in the same chapter Krishna states that “there is 
no entity on Earth or again in Heaven among the Devos , that is devoid 
of these three Gunas born of Pntkriti". Every individual possesses these 
qualities; and, according to his own actions at a particular moment, he 
can be classified as a Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya or Sudra 1 . Even if 
one is born in the family of “untouchables” he will be a Brahmin if he 
forsakes egoism, power, pride, lust, wrath and property freed from 
the notion of attachment 1 2 . But the beauty of th'c idea is that the 
Brahmin was by no means considered superior to a Sudra ; in other 
words, no social hierarchy based on superiority was envisaged by the 
fourfold classification. It only indicated that those who possessed the 
qualities of a Brahmin (as defined) are fit to take up religious duties, 
whether they are born of Brahmin or Sudia parents. Similarly, 
even if one is a member of a Brahmin Jami/v. if the intrinsic qualities 
he possesses are of a Tamasika nature, he js only a Sudra; and 
his duty will be that of a Sudra (as defined). But there is no necessity 
for a Sudra to aspire to be a Brahmin or vice versa, because each one 
can attain perfection and salvation if each one is devoted to his own 
duty (see verse 45), however ignoble or noble it might be. As long as 
an action lay within the realm of one’s own duty it was considered 
noble and sufficient to lead to self-realization. One’s own duties and 

1 See Radhakrishnan, S.: Indian Philosophy, op. cit.. Vol. I, pp. 570—571. 

2 Chapter XVIII, verse 53. 
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obligations were one’s righteous actions (one’s own Dharma 1 or 
Svadharma ). ‘Duty naturally and properly performed was righteous, 
virtuous and meritorious, leading to perfection* 2 . It was only in the 
course of time that those who took up religious duties assumed 
superiority, relegating others to lower stages on the social ladder — the 
Sudras at the bottom—, thus making a static concept out of a dynamic one. 

The Varna theory, i.e. the classification of four castes on the basis 
of colour, also has its origin in these explanations. The common practice 
of attributing this theory to physical colour is incompatible with other 
religious texts 3 . The word varna is not quite the same as the English 
word ‘colour’; it might be nearer to the meaning conveyed by the term 
‘true colour’. Varna does not refer to physical colour but to mental 
qualities. The qualities or Gunas were, perhaps, symbolically expressed 
in terms of colour or varna 4 . This explanation is compatible with the 
above explanations offered in the Bhagavad Gita. 

The ideal classification of human society into a fourfold division 
based on the intrinsic qualities of the individual, probably, indicates 

1 As A. L. Basham observes, “Righteousness is only an inadequate translation 
of the very ‘pregnant’ word dharma”. See Basham, A. L.: The Wonder That was 
India , Sidgwick and Jackson, London, 1954, p. 54. 

2 Mukerjee, R. K.: The Indian Scheme of Life, Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay, 
1st. edn., 1951, pp. 20—21. 

3 If physical colour was the basis of classification, it would have meant that alt 
dark-coloured people were classified as inferior castes, whereas the fair-skinned 
Aryans became superior castes. But Krishna, the incarnation of God is described 
as one who possesses the colour of the dark cloud and Rama, another incarnation, 
is often represented as black. 

4 See Mees, G. H.: Dharma and Society, a comparative study of the theory ana 
the ideal of varna (‘ natural class') and the phenomena of caste and class, N.V. Servire, 
’s-Gravenhage, 1935, pp. 57—58:— “There is another view of Varna however, which 
may also be substantiated by statements from the scriptures. It is that the colour 
is a symbol of the inherent qualities of nature, the gunas.... The Sattvaguna is 
represented as being white, it stands for harmony, purity, goodness, equilibrium, 
light, wisdom. And since it was associated with the Brahmanas, the Brahma-varna 
may have been called the Varna of white ‘colour’. The Rajo-vama is represented as 
red, it stands for activity and passion, it was associated with the Kshatriya. Hence 
the Kshatriya-vama may have been called the red varna. The third varna, of the 
Vaishyas’ was called the yellow varna.... The fourth varna was quite tamasik, the 
persons belonging to it were black, like the tamo-guna. If one should like to explain 
this from racial colours it would be childish to expect four races, of white Aryans, 
of red people, of yellow Mongols, and of black aboriginals, to fit exactly into the 
position of the four varnasl”. 
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the origins of the Indian caste system. Later developments might have 
been determined by historical circumstances, the conflicts between 
Aryans and Dravidians or those between Brahmins and Kshatriyas might 
have contributed to the formation of a rigid social structure. In this 
connection Max Weber, observes:— “Quite apart from ritually deter¬ 
mined (direct or indirect) exceptions from that rule caste organisation 
presents far too colourful and irrational a picture. A great many and 
at first puzzling cases can only be classified in terms of their concrete 
historical development. For many others general reasons for the ascent 
or descent of a caste or subcaste must be sought. This hangs together 
with the conditions determining the origin, development and change 
of castes and subcastes” J . As time passed, it is not surprising that in 
a spiritual India, the Brahmins , who alone performed the religious duties 
and acquired knowledge and learning, obtained the highest place on 
the social ladder. The Kshatriyas became second in status probably 
because of their power, relegating the agriculturists and servants to the 
lower strata of society. Once such a system had originated, further 
regimentation might have occurred on account of two factors, namely: 
1) psychological, i.e. a father’s desire that his son should continue in 
the same profession as his own, and 2) a wilful perpetuation of the system 
by those who benefited from it, foremost among them being the class 
of priests or Brahmins . 

The Brahmins , who invariably became the “torch-bearers of know¬ 
ledge”, began to interpret the vedas as they saw fit, to stabilize their 
positfon. Accordingly, the study of the Vedas was exclusively reserved 
for the Brahmins, and their study by Sudras was considered a sin 1 2 . 
Although in the initial stages there were struggles for power between 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins, later, when such antagonisms ceased, the 


1 Weber, Max: The Hindu Social System, translated and edited by Hans Gorth 
and Don Martindale (Part I of Hinduisms and Buddhisms), Tubingen Verlag von 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siobeck), 1921, p. 102. 

2 However, Max Muller says, “Now sofar from withholding it (the vedic litera¬ 
ture), the Brahmans have always been striving and often striving in vain, to make 
the study of their sacred literature obligatory on all castes, except the Sudras, and 
the p as sa ges just quoted from Manu show what penalties were threatened, if children 
of the second and third castes, the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, were not instructed in 
the sacred literature of the Brahmans”. 

Sec Muller, Max: Heritage of India, op. cit., p. 40 (italics ours). 
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Kshatriyas , who became the ruling chiefs or warriors, protected the 
social stratification by their military power. It was in this period that 
the various Smritis , on which latter-day Hinduism began to rely in¬ 
creasingly, originated. "Smriti' means, that which is remembered, and 
thus constitutes only memory or tradition although it is less authori¬ 
tative than Sruti Once the system of education became restricted to 
a particular class, at a time when spirituality existed in an intense 
form, it was natural that only the Brahmin class should have become 
intellectually proficient and that only they could formulate or eludicate 
dogma. Therefore, the rest of the society, inevitably, had to believe 
the sayings of the “learned” and observe the precepts originating from 
“divine inspiration” 2 . 

Manu Smriti i , or other Smritis around which the caste system evolved 
in its historical form, have to be studied against this background. 

1 AH vedic works, namely the four vedas (giving mantras or formulas) Brahmanus 
(Books of Prayer), Aranyakas (Books of Instruction) and Upanishads (secret or 
esoteric doctrines) are regarded as Srutis or sacred knowledge, originated out of 
“divine revelation”. They are more authoritative than Smritis which constitute only 
memory or tradition derived from the sages to whom vedas were ‘revealed”. 

2 Weber, Max: op. cit ., pp. 75—76. “Since the knowledge of the Brahmans was 
secret, the monopoly by their own progeny of oppoitrinities for learning resulted 
automatically.... Brahminical activities consisted of sacrifice and instiuction. 
Brahmins were economically bound so rigidly and visibly by etiquette that they could 
not use their personal services to earn ‘sustenance” in the answei of a calling. Brahmins 
only received gifts (dakshina) not pay. The giving of gifts for the use of their services, 
was, of course a ritualistic duty. Sacrifice without gifts incurred magical evil; moreover, 
the Brahman was able to severely avenge the denial of gifts by employing his magical 
potency in curses, or intentional ritualistic errors in the course of sacrifice, bringing 
bad luck to the lord of the sacrifice. Such vengeance was, indeed, r. ethodicaUy de¬ 
veloped into a technique. The minimum value of gifts was stipulated and unfair 
competition among Brahmins was prohibited .... The social and economic privileges 
of the Brahmins were unsurpassed by those of any other priesthood .... Even the 
excrement of a Brahmin could have religious meaning as a divination means.... 
The Brahmin’s claim to respect was incomparably higher than those of a king.... 
The typical and original highest station of Brahman, was and remained purohita 
(house chaplain) of a prince.... A king without a purohita could hardly be a full 
king; similarly, a Brahman without a king could hardly be a full Brahman. In their 
role as house priests the Brahmans imposed upon castes craving distinction the 
respective features of the social order (sib and marriage system). This did not result 
from any decision of some authoritative organ of their caste.. 

3 Some authors regard Manu Smriti as “more recent than the latest parts of the 
Mahabharata”. The exact date of its composition is, however, unknown. Manu 
admits Vedic sacrifices and regards caste as an ordinance of God. See Radhakrishnan, 
S.: Indian Philosophy, op. cit., pp. 515—517. 
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As time advanced, in contrast to its initial dynamic nature, the 
caste system became more and more rigid encompassing the whole 
of society. Indian society became compartmentalized and completely 
rigid, resistant to any change whatsoever. Pandit Nehru observes, “It 
is curious and significant that throughout the long span of Indian 
history, there have been repeated warnings given by great men against 
priestcraft and the rigidity of the caste system, and powerful movements 
have risen against them, yet slowly impereeptib'y, almost it seems, as 
if it were the inevitable course of destiny, caste has grown and spread 
and seized every aspect of Indian life in its strangling grip. Rebels 
against caste have drawn many followers, and in course of time their 
group has itself become a caste. Jainism, a rebel against the parent 
religion and in many ways utterly different from it, was yet tolerant 
to caste and adapted itself to it; and so it survives and continues in 
India almost as an offshoot of Hinduism. Buddhism not adapting itself 
to caste and more independent in its thought and outlook ultimately 
passes away from India though it influences India and Hinduism pro¬ 
foundly. Christianity comes here eighteen hundred years ago and settles 
down and gradually develops its own castes. The Muslim social structure 
in India, in spite of its vigorous denunciation of all such barriers within 
the community, is also affected” 

Thus caste permeated every sector of Indian society and began to 
exercise control over individual behaviour and social actions. The 
social institutions of marriage and family were affected. The oppression 
of certain sections of people in the name of caste became the order 
of the day. As soon as caste became a religious system, ‘a God-ordained 
institution’, those who violated its tenets became outcastes. Even Gandhi 
was made an outcaste when he determined to proceed to England in 
defiance of his caste regulation. In short, Indian society became corroded 
and degenerated into the permanent grip of a rigid caste structure, which 
has more or less eclipsed the high values propounded by an otherwise 
liberal Hindu philospohy. It has so firmly established itself in Indian 
society that it is difficult to introduce measures to reform that society. 

It is so resistant to change that the measures introduced often affect 
only the surface. 

1 Nehru, J., op. cit., p. 102 
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Gandhi, Nehru and all other political and social reformers of 
modern times have tried to break this powerful social barrier which 
is one of the greatest obstacles in the way of India’s progress. Nehru 
has called it “a burden and a curse” *, and he is convinced that “this 
hoary and tenacious relic of the past must die” 1 2 . And Gandhi has said 
that “the caste system, as we know, is an anachronism. It must go if 
both Hinduism and India are to live and grow from day to day” 3 

A. 4. PRESENT POSITION. 

Political independence and economic progress seem to have brought 
only little change in the rigidity of the social structure based on caste. 
The decision to call India a secular state in the constitution and not to 
take census figures on the basis of caste are rather superficial measures 
which have not affected the system. 

Even at present, “caste imposes a variety of restrictions on its members 
involving the food, which the caste members may eat and the persons 
who may cook it for them, the persons in whose company they may 
eat; the persons from whom they may take water and the vessels they 
may use for eating, drinking and cooking” 4 5 . Intercaste marriages are 
few and result in social boycott and economic strangulation. The caste 
system “divides the hindu community into a multitude of almost 
hermitically sealed” and “hierarchically graded” groups which assign 
unchangeable status to individuals on the basis of their birth in any 
one of such -groups s . However, it may not be concluded that caste 
exists only among the Hindus; among whom, no doubt, it is most 
prominent. Hutton 6 observes, “even a change of religion does not 
destroy the caste system, for Muslims who do not recognise it as valid, 
are often found to observe it in practice and there are many Muslim 
castes as well as Hindu.... Jews and Christians also in India often 
form castes or bodies analogous to castes”. Altogether there are about 
3000 castes in India at present, including the sub-castes 7 . The magni- 

1 Nehru, J., op. cit., p. 68. 

2 Ibid., p. 103. 

3 As referred to by Nehru, op. cit., p. 102. 

4 Parkin, Raleigh: India Today, revised edn., Longmans, Canada, 1945, p. 8. 

5 Desai, A R.: Social Background of Indian Nationalism, op. cit., p. 223. 

6 Op. cit., p. 2. 

^ Ibid. 
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tude of the problem is well indicated by the fact that each of these 
castes and subcastes is more or less rigid with its own rituals and prac¬ 
tices. Intermarriages and interdining are invariably restricted to different 
groups. However, all these castes fall into the fourfold division of the 
caste system. The Brahmins , who form the priestly class, though at 
present priesthood is an occupation for a small proportion of them only, 
still command social prestige and still occupy an important place in 
the Indian social scale, whatever be the reasons. The Kshatriyas , the 
lighting or ruling class, though it no longer possesses any ruling power, 
is still impregnated with the feeling of ‘caste arrogance’ and ‘social 
distance’. The mercantile and trading castes, in turn, feel themselves 
superior to the Sudras, the ‘lowest* among the four castes. 

Speaking of the caste system Kingsley Davis states, “If the Hindu 
social order could be summed up in a single sentence, it would be this: 
It is the most thorough-going attempt known in human history to 
introduce absolute inequality as the guiding principle in social relation¬ 
ships” h Although it is not possible to trace any “thorough-going 
attempt to introduce absolute inequality” or any deliberate introduction 
of caste system — it merely evolved — inequality is the law that governs 
caste system as it exists today. 


B. OUTCASTES AND UNTOUCHABILITY 

Over and above these castes there exist the social outcastes, raising the 
problem of untouchability in the mind of every enlightened Indian. That 
untouchability, for the removal of which Mahatma Gandhi 1 2 rendered 
a lifetime’s service, should persist even today, forms one of the greatest 
problems of social change in Indian society. 

B. 1. ITS ORIGIN. 

Beef-eating is generally offered as a theory regarding the origin and 
existence of untouchability. Ambedkar observes that, “the census returns 

1 Davis, Kingsley: op. cit., p. 170. 

2 See Tendulkar, D. G.: op, cit., Vol. VIII, p. 144. Reference to the address 
to the members of R.S.S. on Sept. 16, 1947 “When the poison of untouchability 
entered Hinduism, the decline began. One was certain and he had been 
proclaiming it from the housetops, that if untouchability lived, Hinduism must die”. 
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show that the meat of the dead cow forms the chief item of food con¬ 
sumed by communities which are generally classified as untouchable 
communities. The correlation between untouchabllity and the use of 
the dead cow is so great and so close that the thesis that it is the root 
of untouchabilily seems to be incontrovertible” [ . However, beef-eating 
(or eating the meat of a naturally dead cow) alone cannot explain this 
curious social phenomenon. There are several communities of untou¬ 
chables in various parts of India, such as the Pulayas and Ezhavas of 
Kerala, who with the rest of Hindus consider it taboo to eat beef, or 
the meat of a naturally dead cow, in any form, leaving it to still ‘lower 
castes’ 2 such as the ‘Pariahs' or ‘Vcdans’. Moreover, there are innumer¬ 
able references to beef-eating by the so-called caste Hindus themselves 
in the Hindu religious texts as Ambedkar himself quotes Also we 
cannot subscribe fully to the view that “it is born out of the struggle 

1 Ambedkar, B. K.: The Untouchables , Amrit Book Co., New Delhi. 1948, p. 80. 

2 That there exists a hierarchy even among the untouchables might surpnsc us. 
but it is a fact. 

■* Ambedkar. B. K.: op. cit., pp. 86—95, 127 and 155. Relevant quotations are 
cited below: — 

"That the Aryans of the Rig Veda did kill cows for purposes of food and ate beef 
is abundantly clear from the Rig Veda itself. In Rig Veda (X. 86.14) India sa>s: 'They 
cook for me 15 plus 20 Oxen”, pp. 87 88. 

(in Apasthambha Dhanna Sutra ) "At 1.5,14,29 the Sutra says:— "The cow and 
the bull are sacred and therefore should be eaten”. Ibid. 

“The killing of cow for the guest had grown to such an extent that the guest came 
to be allied 'Go-gnha ’ which means the killer of the cow. To avoid this slaughter of 
the cows the Ashvalaya Graha Sutra (1.24.25) suggests that the cow should be let 
loose when the guest comes so as to escape the rule of etiquette”, p. 89. 

“The correct view is that the testimony of the Satapadia Rrahtnana and the Apas- 
tambha Dharma Sutra in so far as it supports the view that Hindus were against cow 
killing and beef-eating, are merely exhortation against the excesses of cow-killing 
and not prohibitions against cow killing”.... After listening to the exhortation 
this is what Yajna Valkya (the great Rishi of the Aryans) said:— I, for one, cat it, 
provided that it is tender”, p. 92. 

“The practice of eating the flesh of the dead cow, therefore was allowed to continue 
(in the Gupta period). Nor did their conduct contravene the doctrine of Ahimsa, 
assuming that it had anything to do with the abandonment of beef-eating by the 
Brahmins and the non- Brahmins. Killing the cow was Himsa. But eating the dead 
cow was not”, p. 127. 

“We know that Manu did not prohibit the eating of beef nor did he make cow- 
killing an offence. When did it become an offence? As has been shown by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, cow killing was made a capital offence by the Gupta kings some time 
in the 4th century A.D.”, p. 155. 
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for supremacy between Buddhism and Brahminism” K Like several 
other factors, this might have been an important cause. To quote 
Hutton 2 again: “The origin of the position of the exterior castes is 
partly racial, partly religious and partly a matter of social custom. 
There can be little doubt that the idea of untouchability originates in 
taboo. Remnisccnces of such a taboo arc still to be seen in Burma, 
where grave-digging is a profession involving a social stigma of a kind 
which will not permit of association with persons of other professions. 
A comparison of this custom with the position of those who dig graves ... 
leaves little doubt but that the repulsion originates in the fear of some 
sort of death infection .. . The treatment of washermen all over India 
as a depressed caste is almost certainly traceable to a similar taboo. 
The untouchability which has originated in taboo has undoubtedly 
been accentuated by differences of race and racial antipathies .... 
Religion, of course, with its apparatus of holy vessels, sacred animals 
and sacrosanct priests, has also contributed to the creation of the idea 
of untouchability; and society in general by its natural dislike of certain 
unclean occupations and by its very proper antipathy to criminal 
professions has done much to depress and stereotype the position of 
the exterior castes”. 

B. 2. PRESENT PRACTICE. 

Wo shall not go into the various theories regarding the origin of this 

fortunate social practice, but we shall content ourselves with a study 
or its present practice in India. The theory and practice of untouchability 
is that by the mere touch of a human being belonging to one of the 
outcastes a person belonging to the ‘clean castes’ becomes polluted 
and in order to remove such pollution has to perform a certain ritual. 
Often a bath in running water or a tank or a mere sprinkling of water 
would suffice to remove the pollution. Not only untouchability but 
unapproachability also (that is to say, for a caste Hindu to become 
polluted, it is sufiicient for an “untouchable” to come within a certain 
distance) is prevalent in some parts of India. The sprinkling of water 
by Brahmin priests on their way to the temples in order to remove 

1 See ibid , p. 155. 

2 Hutton, op. cit., pp. 206—207. 
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pollution, caused by the passing of “untouchables” through the road 
at any time before, was not an entirely uncommon sight until recently 
in the rural parts of Travancore-Cochin. 

This social evil has served as the breeding ground for a number of 
disabilities suffered by these ‘backward’ or ‘depressed’ classes, whom 
Gandhi called ‘the children of God’ or ‘Harijans’. Barbers or tailors 
who serve the caste Hindus may not serve them. Their washerman, if 
any, should be different. They are not allowed admittance to many 
places with caste Hindus 

B. 3. numerical position. 

Excluding Muslims and Christians, who are considered “inferior” 
to the “higher castes”, the total number of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes represent 51.3 and 19.1 millions respectively, according to the 
1951 census figures 2 3 . Thus they constitute about 20% of the popula¬ 
tion. This is not substantially different from the position in 1931. 
The passing of two decades and the partition of the country seems to 
have affected the proportions of the depressed classes very little; in 
1931 they were 21% i of the total population excluding Muslims and 
Christians. It must not be understood that the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes are the only victims of the socio-religious structure 
of Hindu society. Over and above the 15% of the scheduled castes and 
the 5 % of the scheduled tribes, another 20 %, thereby making the total 

1 There is no interdining or any ‘social intercourse’ without reserve between the 
higher castes and Muslims and Christians. In several parts of India one comes even 
now across separate hotels for Brahmins, Christians and Muslims. Though, legally, 
members of other communities are not prohibited it is usual that the people frequenting 
these places generally belong to the respective communities. And others who go 
there often do not receive fair and equal treatment. 

‘Untouchables’ do not receive fair treatment even from the Christians or Muslims, 
not to speak of the ‘superior Hindu castes'. The Christian converts still carry the 
‘stigma’ of untouchability and are often treated with inequality by their Christian 
brethren, who consider themselves superior by reason of their birth and family status. 

It may not be out of place in this context to mention another form of ‘untoucha¬ 
bility’, which exists among the ‘caste Hindus’ themselves. This is visible from the 
practice of non-brahmins who if they dine at a Brahmin's have to wash their own 
plates and put them upside down, so that the plates may be completely free of the 
water touched by them. 

2 Census of India 1951, paper no. 4, op. cit. 

3 Davis, K.: op. cit., p. 167. 
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40% of the whole population of the country, fall today within the broad 
category of the “backward or depressed classes” l . Gandhi’s concept 
of ‘untouchability’ also did not confine its scope to members of the 
“depressed classes”, who form the “official untouchables”. What Gandhi 
meant by untouchability in its wider connotation would concern the 
whole of Indian society and refer to all social barriers affecting not only 
the untouchables or the different castes but also the adherents of different 
religions. In Harijan (Jan. 26, 1934) Gandhi wrote: “This monster of 
untouchability has invaded every form of society in India; and the idea 
behind this message is that there should be not only no untouchability 
between Hindus and Hindus, but that there should be no untouchability 
whatsoever between Hindus, Christians, Mussulmans, Parsis and the 
rest. I am convinced that if this great change of heart can be brought 
about among millions of savarna Hindus and if their hearts can be 
purified — as certainly they will be purified — we should live in India 
as one people trusting each other and without any mutual distrust or 
suspicion. It is untouchability with all its sub-forms that separates us 
from one another and makes life itself unlovely and difficult to live”. 

B. 4. INTENSITY Ol THE PROBLEM. 

Important features to be observed in this connection are the existence 
of differences in the intensity of the untouchability of certain castes in 
the different states and the existence of a hierarchy among the untouch¬ 
ables themselves. As Kingsley Davis 2 observes: “It is not possible to 
say generally that such and such a caste is exterior to Hindu society and 
apply that diction to the whole of India. Although this might be done 
in the case of a few castes as the Dom and the Bhangi it is not true that 
a caste depressed in one part of India is depressed everywhere”. In 
Orissa alone there exists 134 different castes; in Madras the total number 
of depressed castes amount to 117. The census of 1951 counted 1,107 
castes belonging to what is called a ‘special group’, consisting of ‘sche¬ 
duled castes or tribes or any other backward communities’. Altogether, 
as pointed out earlier, over 70 million people belong to these castes and 
hence constitute what are known as the ‘untouchables of India*. The 

1 See article on “Backward Classes", Eastern Economist, Annual number 1951, 
Vol. XVII. no. 24, New Delhi, Dec. 28, 1951, p. 1045. 

2 Davis. K.: op. cit., p. 167. 
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foliowing table summarises the distribution of these castes according 
to states. 

Table 

State Scheduled Scheduled Total backward 


Assam. 

Castes 

15 

Tribes 

29 

Classes 

44 

Bihar.. . . 

24 

29 

53 

Bombay . 

38 

24 

62 

Madhya Pradesh. 

25 

31 

56 

Madras. 

77 

40 

117 

Oi issa. 

92 

42 

134 

Punjab. 

34 

l 

35 

U.P. 

63 

1 

64 

VV. Bengal . 

58 

7 

65 

Hyderabad. 

32 

9 

41 

Madhya Bharat . 

19 

5 

24 

Mysore. 

6 

6 

12 

Pepsu . 

34 

— 

34 

Rajastan. 

44 

1 

45 

Saurashtra. 

15 

6 

21 

Travancore-Cochin ... 

30 

16 

46 

Ajmer. 

40 

1 

41 

Bhopal. 

16 

7 

23 

Bilaspur. 

9 

— 

9 

Coorg. 

11 

6 

17 

Delhi. 

41 

— 

41 

Himachal Pradesh. 

30 

1 

31 

Kutch. 

6 

5 

11 

Manipur. 

(As in Assam) 

3 

3 

Tripura .. 

36 

18 

54 

Vindhya Pradesh . 

10 

14 

24 

Total . . 

. . 805 

302 

1,107 


B. 5. MEASURES UNDERTAKEN FOR THE REMOVAL OF UNTOUCHAB1LI TY 
AND THEIR PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 

Though from time to time there emerged ‘stalwart thinkers’ and 
religious leaders like Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Guru Nanak and Viveka- 
nanda, who concluded a crusade against oppression, injustice and reli¬ 
gious mal-practices and advocated revolutionary changes, Hindu society 
has continued to be static t. It is only comparatively recently that it has 
shown some response to the ‘challenges of reforms’. But even then it 

1 Eastern Economist, op. cit., ibid. 
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took Gandhi almost a quarter of a century to secure the right of Harijans 
to enter temples where only caste Hindus could worship. However, 
signs of the system’s crumbling from within offers some hope. 

In the background of this slow change in the system, we find the 
monumental work of Mahatma Gandhi. Apart from him the lifelong 
services of several others like Amritlal Thakkar or Jawaharlal Nehru 
have also made a great contribution. Ambedkar has rendered con¬ 
siderable service to the cause of the untouchables. Perhaps his contri¬ 
butions would have been more effective if he had worked along with 
Gandhi instead of taking an independent attitude. Gandhi’s work which 
set the change in motion, is being continued on the same lines by the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh (an organization founded by Gandhi himself for 
the exclusive service of the depressed castes) and Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 
(Gandhi Memorial Fund, which is being utilized for the furtherance 
of Gandhian ideals). Besides these, there are several private societies and 
social service organizations at work. The Rama Krishna Mission, a 
number of Christian missionaries and the Depressed Classes Associations 
are also forces working in favour of change. 

5. a . Measures taken by the Government. 

Influenced mainly by Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress had accepted 
the removal of untouchability as a primary and necessary means for 
the goal of social equality in Independent India. Therefore, when they 
came- to power in 1947, they were obliged to execute their pledge. 
Accordingly, on 26th November 1949, India adopted the constitution 
of a ’Sovereign Democratic Republic’ in order to secure to all its citizens: 
“justice, social, economic and political; liberty of thought, expression, 
belief, faith and worship; equality of status and of opportunity and to 
promote among them all Fraternity, assuring the dignity of the individual 
and the unity of the Nation ’’ l . None would deny that such an ideal 
is impossible of realization so long as untouchability exists. Therefore 
the abolition of untouchability became the ’key to India’s constitution’. 
Article 17 of the constitution relating to Fundamental Rights declares: 
“Untouchability is abolished and its practice in any form forbidden. 
The enforcement of any disability arising out of untouchability shall 

J See The Constitution of India, Government of India, Delhi, 1949, p. 1, preamble. 
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be an offence punishable in accordance with law” J . According to 
Article 46 1 2 : “The State shall promote with special care the educational 
and economic interests of the weaker sections of the people, and, in 
particular, of the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes and shall 
protect them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation”. 

Apart from these legislative measures, the Government have, indeed, 
taken some positive steps to ameliorate the condition of backward 
communities in general. Representation was accorded to the members 
of the scheduled castes in law-making bodies and the administrative 
services. Of the 500 seats in the Lok Sabha 98 were reserved for them, 
and they were to fill about 12% of the vacancies in administration. In accor¬ 
dance with the directives of the constitution, a commission was appointed 
in March 1953, in order to recommend steps for improving the condition 
of the backward classes after examining the problem in all its aspects. 
The First Five Year Plan envisaged an expenditure of over Rs. 200 
million 3 by the States. For the removal of untouchability alone the 
central Government gave grants to State Governments to the extent 
of Rs 7.6 million during 1953—’54 and 1954—’55, and a provision of 
Rs. 7.5 million has been made for the purpose in the current year's 
budget 4 . 

But these measures are not radical; they touch only the surface of 
the problem. They are measures, no doubt, which will offer some relief 
to the ‘downtrodden* masses of the country, but the implementation 
of any fundamental means, as for example, education, is far from being 
satisfactory. Only in 16 states are free educational facilities granted to 
the members of these communities Eight or nine years of independence 
should be a sufficient period to introduce measures of far-reaching social 
and economic consequences such as compulsory and free education 
to all members of the backward communities in all states. Though in 
his report for 1953 the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes (untoucha¬ 
bles) indicated the progress achieved in educating the members of the 

1 Op. cit., p. 9. 

2 Ibid, p. 21. (Part IV of the Constitution concerning the directive principles of 
State Policy). 

3 First Five Year Plan , op. dt., p. 89. 

4 India Today, Embassy of India, The Hague, July 15, 1955. 

3 Ibid. 
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backward classes, the credit the Government can claim for bringing 
about any substantial changes remains very slight. This is further illus¬ 
trated by the following extract 1 : “So far the number of untouchables 
who have availed themselves of the scholarships and the Government 
jobs are few, although a great number of caste Hindus, both in Madras 
and in the Punjab try to get themselves registered as untouchables in 
order to secure entry into college or jobs in the Secretariat. But the real 
untouchables are slow to pick up, at least in the villages, where too 
often they still dare not draw water from the common well. Untouchables 
must take advantage of the laws and the scholarships; but they are often 
so backward, so dependent upon the caste society in which they live that 
they cannot take full advantage of their rights although the moral 
climate is definitely in their favour”. 

5. b. Resistances to reform. 

The pcrsistance of the caste system and the practice of untouchability 
is a problem for the Government to tackle. But the situation is accentu¬ 
ated by the overt resistance offered by orthodox and illiterate groups 
who attribute the evil to the existence of Destiny and'who want to main¬ 
tain the present social stratification intact. It was not long ago that 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Gandhi’s foremost disciple, was severely beaten 
by priests when leading untouchables into the Deogarh Temple in 
Bihar 2 . And subsequently, when the Chief Minister of the State of 
Bihar himself led a procession into the same temple, though it did not 
give rise to any violent conflict, the temple was purified after the party’s 
departure in order to remove the ‘pollution* caused by its presence 3 . 
The attitude of caste Hindus towards ‘untouchables’ is further explained 
also by the following passage taken from the same source: “During the 
Rayalasecma water famine the Indian army brought water to untoucha¬ 
bles first, then to caste Hindus. But the army left and the untouchables 
had to live with their employers and neighbours; the Administrator of 
one area, himself an untouchable, complained bitterly that since his 
people did not know their rights they would be made to suffer”. 

1 The Manchester Guaraian, England, Nov. 20, 1954. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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These are only a few isolated instances of the many social conflicts 
that occur every day. The Government, however, has realized that it 
was not sufficient to declare untouchability illegal in the Constitution. 
Therefore Parliament has recently enacted and brought into force the 
Untouchability (Offences) Act (1955), thereby prescribing imprisonment 
up to six' months or a fine extending to Rs. 500 or both, for practising 
untouchability l . The law makes provision for punishing those who 
prevent the ‘untouchables* from entering places of worship, shops, 
restaurants, public conveyances, markets and hospitals. Annoying people 
on the ground of untouchability, enforcing disability in regard to the 
use of jewellery and finery on the ground of untouchability, or encou¬ 
raging in anyway the practice of untouchability are also made punishable. 

In spite of all this, the practice of untouchability and its parent, the 
caste system, continue to exist. The social system is so deeply imbedded 
in the Indian mind that legislative measures alone are of no great con¬ 
sequence. Even after the enforcement of the recent Act 2 , there have 
been fresh revivals of the practice of untouchability and of the severe 
resistance to any form of social change. The following extract will bear 
testimony to this: 

“Prejudice against the untouchables has flared up again, presumably 
as a reaction against the reforms which are being slowly carried out in 
many parts. 

“In Indore, where the Madhya Bharat state government recently 
ordered the police not to help Indian untouchables seeking legal entry 
into temples, about 4,000 Jain women sqatted in front of 18 temples 
during the week-end and, helped by priests, stopped untouchables from 
entering. Under the Untouchability (offences) Act Jain temples are re¬ 
garded as Hindu places of worship and are therefore open to untouchables. 
In the Tiruchi district of Madras there is a struggle between the untou¬ 
chable labourers and the caste Hindu landowners. Women sat in the 
fields to stop ploughing by imported labour until the police intervened, 
and sugar cane was burned by incendiaries... Madras has been slow 
to introduce or carry out reforms perhaps because of powerful Brahmin 
influence in the state... In Delhi Hinduism has also asserted itself. 

1 India Today , Embassy of India, The Hague, June 2, 19S5. 

2 Untouchability Offences Act (1955) enforced on June 1, 1955. 
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There have been resignations from Jan Sangh, a Hindu communal party 
which is well represented in the municipality, because of the growing 
power of its extreme terrorist wing” l . 


C. GANDHIAN CONTRIBUTIONS 

«• 

Although we thus find resistances to reform measures adopted by 
the Government, we cannot ignore the fact that there has been some 
changes in the practice of caste regulations or untouchability, even if 
we make allowances for changes which would have occurred anyhow. 
Resistances are natural when means are devised for altering the course 
of life of an orthodox community, and in some ways visibility of resis¬ 
tances to reform measures serves as an indication of the contributions 
of the measures already adopted and of the necessity of further reforms 
for the desired changes. 

Of the reasons for these slow changes the Gandhian contribution 
— the contributions Gandhi himself made directly and those caused 
through the influence of his ideas on the Government and the people — 
looms as the most prominent. As we pointed out elsewhere in this Chap¬ 
ter and in Part I, the extent of this contribution is visible in the granting 
of rights to all the members of the Hindu Community to enter places of 
worship in states where such discriminations were practised, in the inser¬ 
tion of adequate provisions in the constitution for the abolition of un¬ 
touchability and for safeguarding the rights of depressed communities, 
in the legislative measures undertaken especially in the enactment of the 
Untouchability Offences Act, in the working of the various welfare 
organizations (as the Harijan Sevak Sangh founded by Gandhi in 1932) 
set up specifically for the uplift of Harijans and in the policy of the 
Central and State Governments for the improvement of the socio¬ 
economic conditions of the scheduled castes and tribes. 

Vet it can hardly be said that caste and untouchabilit) do not 
constitute a serious problem in India at present. 

In our opinion untouchability cannot be easily eradicated from India 
by palliative measures undertaken from time to time. For the perma- 

1 Report from The Times' correspondent in New Delhi, The Times t London, 
Sept. 27, 1955. 
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nent removal of this age-old evil , its root, namely, the caste system, 
has first to be broken. Gandhi's contribution would have been far 
greater had he directed his opposition simutaneously against the caste 
system which has given sanction to untouchability'than to the latter 
alone. 

Unlike what Prof. Cox 1 maintains, Gandhi did not want to maintain 
“the caste system intact”. He supported the principle of caste (varna 
dharma) as an ideal law of social stratification, but he did not approve 
the way in which it was practised in India. He wanted to demolish 
the caste system itself in case it did not reform itself by removing 
untouchability and such other evils. 

The ideal classification of society (as we enumerated above) does not 
seem to be unsound, on the contrary as Powel-Pricc says, “it is the most 
remarkable social organisation known to the world” 2 . 

Gandhi’s position in this regard was not much different from other 
Hindu social reformers like Vivekananda 3 . But the important question 
that confronts us is that as the very same ideal classification has given 
rise to so much inequalities and malpractices in Indian society even 
from the time of Buddha and if they still continue, in spite of the various 
attempts of reform and change, is it not more desirable to give up this 
ideal principle itself instead of adhering to it? 


1 Prof. Oliver Cromwell Cox (op. cif., p. 35) maintains, “that Gandhi himself 
who knows the Christian Gospels well is still unable to rise very far beyond the 
principles of impurity and its logical extreme, untouchability'’. He continues, “the 
Mahatma would probably do the impossible: remove untouchability but otherwise 
maintain the caste system in tact”. Gandhi did not want to maintain the caste system 
as it existed in India. What he emphasized was that he had no objection to the prin¬ 
ciple of the caste system. His support of a principle is not, in our opinion, the same 
as support for the way in which that principle is put into practice. Clearly pointing 
out the qualities of a scientific stratification of society, Gandhi manifested his oppo¬ 
sition to its corrupted form, the maintenance of a rigid caste system with untoucha¬ 
bility as the mark of its extreme degeneration. 

2 Powel-Price, J. C.: A History of India, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., London, 
1955 (1st edn.), p. 19. 

3 Vivekananda, Swami: India and Her Problems , Advaita Asrama, Almora, 
Himalayas, 1946, 4th edn., Ch. Vf, Caste Problem, pp, 74—88. 
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D. SOME FUNDAMENTAL MEASURES FOR THE 
DESIRED SOCIAL CHANGE 


While education in general should be accepted as the main instrument 
of short-term and long-term social policy, emphasis should be laid 
on the teaching of subjects aimed at the removal of superstitions. Per¬ 
haps in this field western systems of education and philosophy might 
help to develop a ‘secular and liberal’ trend. Gandhi himself had bene¬ 
fited considerably from his close study of human societies elsewhere, 
mainly in Europe and Africa. Increased opportunities for Indian stu¬ 
dents to study the way in which the different societies of the world 
live will, no doubt, help to secure the desired end. But this can bring 
about appreciable change only in the long run; thus the importance 
of the time factor emerges. However, the rate of change can be accele¬ 
rated by certain other measures, if only the Congress and the Govern¬ 
ment are ready to undertake them. Introduction of compulsory measures 
or the use of force may not be in strict compliance with the teachings 
of the Mahatma, yet the action should be taken if it is in the interest 
of social progress. A possibility lies in adopting ‘marriage’ as an impor¬ 
tant agent to bring about the complete destruction of ‘caste and un- 
touchability’. The Government must declare it as its national policy 
to encourage inter-caste and inter-communal marriages. Such marriages 
are exceptional at present, mainly because of the economic and social 
boycott which might result therefrom. If the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments openly encourage inter-caste and inter-communal marriages by 
granting sufficient financial and vocational assistance unhampered by 
red tape, the number of mixed marriages is bound to increase phe- 
nomenonally. The establishment of agencies for the purpose in different 
parts of India might also be of great assistance. As far as we can see, 
the early solution of the caste problem and untouchability lies in the 
immediate adoption of such measures by the present Government. 

As a concluding remark it may also be added that though untou¬ 
chability is in many ways dissimilar from the Negro problem in the 
U.S.A., where Negroes form about 10% of the population, or the Eta 
caste of Japan, a comparative study may aid the understanding of the 
significance of this social problem in India. Though relatively well off, 
the Negroes of the U.S.A. suffer from racial discrimination and racial 
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antipathy. Though every possible measure is being undertaken to im¬ 
prove the situation, the fact that even today such a problem exists in 
a country which is materially and technologically more advanced than 
any other country in the world might afford us some helpful clues for 
solving the problem of untouchability in India. Economic improvement 
alone will not remove the social problems of the country. Measures 
along the lines we have indicated must be undertaken to eradicate the 
caste system, if we are to destroy ‘untouchability’ or ‘unapproachability’ 
forever. 
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CHAPTER V 


EDUCATION 

A. PROGRESS OF EDUCATION SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

According to the directive principle of the Indian Constitution free 
and compulsory education should be provided for all children up to 
the age of 14 within ten years of the commencement of the Constitu¬ 
tion *. But the percentage of literacy continues to be only about 17%, 
the people who can read ahd write a simple letter amounting to only 
about 60 million out of the total population of 360 million 2 . According 
to official estimates, educational facilities are provided for only 40% of 
the children in the age group 6—11, 10% of persons in the age group 
11—17 and 0.9% of those in the age group 17—23 3 . Judging from the 
present state of affairs, it is hardly unlikely that the target set by the 

i 

Constitution can be reached. 

Besides, the entire educational system is defective in more than one 
way. Its topheavy nature, inadequate distribution between urban and 
rural areas, unequal provision of facilities for different sections of the 
community (scheduled castes, women, etc.) and a “divorce from Indian 
culture and Indian values" are the main features that characterize the 
Indian educational structure. The Planning Commission paid attention 
to these factors when they envisaged a development programme for 
education 4 . During the five-year period the Government intended to 
spend through their Central and State ministries a sum of Rs. 1,610 
million on education. The following table gives the scheme of expen¬ 
diture:— 


1 The Constitution of India, op. cit., p. 20. 

2 First Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 525—526. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid, p. 526—529. 
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Table 


Items Period 

i 1951—56) 

Central Government Millions of F 

Pre-University education. 194.6 

University education. 34.3 

Technical and Vocational education. 169.4 

Labour and social service. 10.0 

Other items. 6.8 


Total .... 415.1 

State Governments 

Administration. 10.0 

Primary education. 730.0 

Basic education. 19.0 

Secondary education. 87.0 

University education.. 106.0 

Technical and Vocational education. 109.0 

Social education. 64.0 

Other schemes. 70.0 


Total .... 1195.0 


Grand Total. 1610.1 


On the whole there has been an approximate rise of 25% in the 
educational expenditure of India during the last three years, and since 
Independence there has been an increase of over 50%. The tota 
national expenditure on education from all sources (Governmental anc 
otherwise) increased from Rs. 920 million in 1948—49 to Rs. 1,350 milliot 
in 1953 t. If we make allowance for the population increase and viev 
the progress in the light of the country’s needs, the expenditure maj 
not appear to be very considerable; nevertheless the trend is encouraging 
The following table summarizes the progress of education from the 
year 1948—49 to 1952—53: 


Table 


Year 

Institutions 

Enrollment 

Expenditure 


(thousands) 

(millions) 

(Rs. millions) 

1948—49 

227 

21 

920 

1949—50 

281 

24 

1,030 

1950—51 

284 

26 

1,150 

1951—52 

291 

27 

1,230 

1952—53 

302 

28 

1,350 


1 India News , Vol. 7, no. 26, High Commission of India, London, June 25, 1955. 
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B. THE ACTUAL SITUATION » 


There were 221,082 primary schools distributed all over the country 
with 19.3 million students at the end of 1953. The number of secondary 
schools amounted to 24,163 and the students to 6 millions. Higher 
education is imparted through universities and colleges. The number 
of universities and colleges recorded in 1953 were 30 and 679 respectively. 
The number of students who undergo higher education amount to over 
300,000 annually. Besides these, there exist facilities for technical edu¬ 
cation, training and research in the various technical institutions and 
in the fourteen national laboratories and central research stations 
established by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. Tech¬ 
nical education is given great emphasis in view of the Government’s 
programme for rapid industrialization. But judging from the Govern¬ 
ment’s needs, the annual turnout of technical personnel is far from 
satisfactory, the numbers being only about 13,000 students who com¬ 
plete their lower technical education and 6,000 who become qualified 
technicians. 

C. BASIC EDUCATION — THE GANDHIAN SYSTEM 

One of the outstanding features of the present Indian educational 
system is its acceptance of the Gandhian idea of basic education as 
its long-term objective. Gandhi always taught that education should 
cover the entire field of life and must provide opportunities for the 
full development of the mental, moral, spiritual and physical attributes 
of man. It is for such an education that Gandhi laid the foundation 
in his concept of Nai Talim (literally new education, popularly known 
as basic education) which is based on the fundamental assumption 
that an equilibrated social order can be built up only with the full 
development of the human personality and that the correct means for 
this is the collective and ‘co-operative brotherhood of man’, rather than 
isolated behaviour, because the development of human personality is 
not an end in itself but only an integral part of the common good of 
society as a whole. The ‘Hindustani Talimi Sangh’ 1 2 and other organi- 

1 Figures from India Reference Annuals (1953, 1954 and 1955), op. cit. 

2 This organization, inspired by Gandhi, was formed in 1938 with the intention 
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zations like the Rama Krishna Mission Vidyalaya at Madras and the 
Vidya Bavan at Udaipur urge the necessity of adopting basic education 
universally and demonstrate the feasibility of the scheme in practice, 
and the Government attitude and policy have also been characterized 
by ‘response and acceptance’. Nehru is in complete agreement with the 
tenets of basic education, and in the 60th Session of the Indian National 
Congress (Jan. 1955) he reiterated his conviction: ‘He maintained that 
India required a society in which everybody was an effective producer 
in some field or other and that every child between the ages of seven and 
fourteen must receive a type of education that would give the child a 
background to do something’ l . 


D. GOVERNMENT MEASURES AND PRESENT POSITION 

The Government of India has accepted the recommendation of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education that compulsory and free basic 
education must be given to all children between the ages of six to eleven, 
irrespective of their caste, creed or social status 2 . Accordingly the 
Union Ministry of Education has advised the State Governments to 
follow a policy of progressive implementation of the programme. 
The Central Government would meet 30% of the additional expenditure 
incurred by the State Governments on expansion of basic education 
and hereafter 75% of the available resources of the Central Ministry 
of Education will be reserved for converting the existing primary schools 

of carrying out a consolidated programme of basic education. In 1945 its scope was 
extended, the present working of the organization at Sevagram, one of Gandhi's 
favourite spots, is recorded below: 

“At Sevagram the Hindustani Talimi Sangh is trying to build up such a community. 
Among its members are children and adults, pupils, teachers and workers, men and 
women from every part of India. All co-operate to meet their essential needs. They 
look after the sanitary arrangements, carry out preventive health measures, work 
on the farm and in the community kitchen, learn the process of cloth making from 
cotton to cloth, nurse the sick, eat together in the community kitchen and meet for 
community worship at the hour of dawn and in the evening. The community produces 
its own music, produces its own dramas, publishes its own magazines and organises 
celebrations, sports festivals to which men, women and children from the surrounding 
villages are invited”, India, 1954, op cit., p. 65. 

1 India /lews. High Commission of India, London, Jan. 29, 1955, Vol. 7, no. 5, 
op. cit. 

2 India Reference annual, 1953, op. cit., p. 271. 
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and training colleges into institutions for basic education *. Thus the 
Government is trying to build up a national pattern of education on 
the Gandhian principle of “learning through activity**. 

The pattern of basic education followed at present falls in two stages, 
the junior level and the senior level. 

Junior basic education is given to children between the ages of six 
and eleven. Instruction in these basic schools differs from that in the 
ordinary primary schools to the extent that in the former additional 
instruction is provided in the basic crafts such as agriculture, spinning, 
carpentry, leather work, book craft, and domestic craft, including 
cooking, sewing, house management, etc. The underlying idea is that 
this elementary instruction will give the child all the education that is 
required to enable him to select a future occupation of his own choice, 
thereby allowing him to develop according to his own inclinations. It 
is also its objective to help him cultivate self-sufficiency and simplicity. 
The merit of the system lies in the fact that it avoids the complications 
of the present system of education which is tedious and difficult for 
the student. It is hoped that in the course of a few years all the primary 
schools will be replaced by junior basic schools 1 2 . 

The second stage is senior basic education. This is complementary to 
the junior stage. The age group which is expected to undergo this training 
falls between eleven and fourteen years. 

The problem of training teachers for this type of education is also 
gradually being solved by the Government. The Union Government has 
arranged for the training of teachers in basic education, arts and crafts 
at Jamia Millia in Delhi, and at Viswabharati 3 in Santiniketan 4 . Some 
of the Indian universities have also made special arrangements for 
providing training in these arts s . 

However, it may be mentioned that the majority of Indian children 
do not at present receive education, not to speak of the vast number 
of adult illiterates. The educational achievements so far attained, though 
no doubt an improvement, form only a fraction of what should have, 

1 India News , Vol. 7, no. 3, Jan. 15, 1955, High Commission of India, London. 

2 India News , Vol. 7, no. 1, Jan. 1, 1955, High Commission of India, London. 

3 The university founded by Rabindranath Tagore. 

4 India News, Vol. 7, no. 2. High Commission of India, London, Jan. 8, 1955. 

3 Ibid. 
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or could have, been achieved. Starting with the infants (in the age 
group 0—4) who form 13.5% of the population, i.e. about 50 million, 
we see that most of these are under the care of illiterate and poor mothers. 
Compared to European standards, the number of "nursery schools is 
practically insignificant. There are some run by private organizations 
and Christian missions, which, of course, are not within the reach of 
the ordinary Indian. Boys and girls in the age group 8 to 14 form 24.8 % 
of the population, i.e. about 90 million. We have seen the total number 
of students, including the university and college-going students in all 
educational institutions amount to only about 28 million. 55.7% of 
India's population falls below the age of 24. If we deduct the infants, 
young children and "half of the young women and young men in the 
age group of 15—24 (who might prefer some vocations instead of 
higher education) we are still left with a figure of 108 million eligible 
to receive education, of which only 28 million i.e. only slightly over 
25% of the total, are provided with educational facilities. 

The present condition of Indian children should elicit careful con¬ 
sideration from social reformers and the Government because it is on 
them that the future pattern of society depends. In this connection the 
observation recently made by a social worker is of interest: 

“Social work, however, demands more of one the more one gives 
and in a country like India the wants are so great that at times one is 
bewildered and wonders what one has to do next. 

“Especially frightening is the trend which the children of the masses 
are exhibiting of not wishing to work but to become delinquents and 
beggars. Also the number of homeless urchins, handicapped little tots 
and boys and girls earning their pittance of a livelihood by fair means 
or foul is not very encouraging. Everywhere one goes one meets these 
youngsters whining for alms, harassing strangers, collecting money for 
their festivals or working or wasting their time playing in street corners. 
There are not enough schools to educate these children. Even if there 
are it is far more interesting to play, beg and even steal than go to school. 
Small boys smoke, take drugs and even drink. One has but to watch the 
children of fisherfolk at a sea-side resort on the CoromandpJ coast for 
instance to notice the ugly trend our future generation is following 
if immediate steps are not taken to stop such tendencies*’ 1 . 

1 Gupta, Padmini Sen, article in the Hindu, Madras, Aug. 14, 1955. 
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Her observation may not be representative or even applicable to all 
the children of India. However, it would be unwise to consider it an 
exaggeration or try to underestimate its importance. 

The illiterate adults and the mentally deficient 1 also do not receive 
adequate educational facilities. The Community Development projects 
have made a start however, about 200,000 adults having enlisted for 
studies 2 , and, if more aid and facilities are offered, the prospect for 
educating the adult illiterate is bright. 

Perhaps many cannot complain of the nature of the Government 

m 

programme for furthering education in India. The criticism might relate 
not so much to the nature of the programme as to the rate at which it 
is being carried out. The emphasis in the constitution and the subsequent 
observation of the Planning Commission, both recognizing the urgent 
need of providing compulsory education to all children in the shortest 
possible time are indeed laudable. But it is difficult to praise the im¬ 
plementation of it. 

Though it recognized the importance of education, the Planning 
Commission envisaged an expenditure of only Rs. 1610 million for 
expansion in its First Plan. This sum covered only about 7 % of the Plan. 
In accordance with this scheme the Government allocated annually 
only about 8 % of the total budget provisions to education 3 . In the 
First Five Year Plan priority has been accorded to agriculture, including 
irrigation and the development of power. In view of the shortage of 
food perhaps this was the only course open. But we fail to under¬ 
stand why in the Second Five Year Plan the Government has not 
given sufficient priority to education, which is the key to the socio¬ 
economic development of the country. However, the increase in the 
total amount earmarked for furthering education is an indication of 
future progress. 

1 India Nem, Vol. 7, no. 2, High Commission of India, London, Jan. 8,' 1955. 

2 India News, Vol. 7, no. 24, High Commission of India, London, June 11, 1955. 

3 India News, Vol. 7, no. 26, High Commission of India, London, June 25; 1955. 
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CHAPTER VI 


POVERTY AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 1 

In this chapter we shall attempt to ascertain the extent of the changes 
that have taken place in the material conditions of the people since the 
achievement of independence and try to analyse the extent of the con¬ 
tribution of Gandhian ideas towards such changes. We shall also see 
how far Gandhian ideas contribute to the desired economic improve¬ 
ment in the future, especially in the decade which is approximately 
the period for the second and third Five Year Plans. 

A. ECONOMIC POSITION SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

The Mission of International Monetary Fund which studied Indian 
economic conditions in 19S3 points out in its report to the Government 
of India that, “the basic problem of India is (still) the widespread poverty 
of its people and that the well-being of the people of India depends 
on the solution of this problem” 2 . While they are impressed by the 
First Five Year Plan they indicated quite clearly how important it is 
to undertake further measures not only in the economic held but also 
in the social field and to follow an integrated and consistent social and 
economic policy to tackle this basic problem 3 . This suggests that 
material progress did not occur to the extent it was necessary to amelio¬ 
rate the conditions of the poor. The actual situation becomes clearer 
by analysing some of the factors that determine standard of living and 
by studying the figures of National Income in relation to those of other 
countries. 

From 1948—49 up to 1953—54 there has been an increase in national 
income, but the increase has not been significant enough to raise the 

1 Unless otherwise specified the statistical figures used in this chapter are taken 
from the following official publications: The First Five Year Plan, Planning Com¬ 
mission, Government of India. New Delhi 1952. 671 pages. The Second Five Year 
Phut, A draft outline. Planning Commission, Government of India, New Delhi 1956. 
196 pages. India— A Reference Annual 1955, Government of India, New Delhi 1955. 
673 pages. 

1 Mission of international Monetary Fund, Economic Development with stability, 
A report to the Government of India, Washington DC, Oct. 28, \953. p. \. 

3 Ibid. 
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standard of living to any appreciable extent. The growth of the national 
income is visible from the following figures. 

Table 


The growth of national and per capita income 1 



(1948/1949—1953/1954) 
National Income 

Per capita 

Year 

(Millions of Rs.) 

(rupees) 

1948—49 

86,500 

246.9 

1949—50 

90,100 

253.9 

1950-51 

95,300 

265.2 

1951—52 

99,900 

274.5 

1952—53 

98,600 

267.4 

1953—54 

106,000 

283.9 

(One Indian rupee is approximately equal to 80 Dutch 
cents and 20.8 U.S. cents). 


income 


In 1952—53 there was a decline of Rs. 1,300 million in national income, 
representing 1.3% of the national income of the previous year. This 
was reflected in the per capita income by a reduction of Rs. 7.1 or 2.6% 
of the 1951/52 per capita national income. But since then income again 
rose thereby resuming the trend which wc see from 1948—49 to 
1951—52. If we compare the per capita income of 1948—49 and 
1953—54 we find an increase of about 15%. But it should not be taken 
as the true picture, because the figures have not been adjusted to changes 
in the price level. Assessed on the basis of constant prices, we find the* 
per capita national income in 1953—54 represents about 8% increase 
of the 1948—49 level. Even if we take the per capita income of 1953—54 
at current prices it is equivalent to only 59.1 U.S. dollars, thus it is 
still one of the lowest figures in the world. 

A. 1. INCOME LEVEL. 
a. Cost of living and prices. 

The general price level in India during 1953—54 was about four times 
the pre-war level; taking 1939 as the base the wholesale price index 
stood at 397.5 in 1953—54. But if we take 1948 as the base then the 

1 Source: 1. Papers on National Income, Issue 2. Central Statistical Organization, 
Cabinet Secretariat, Government of India, also see the National Sample Survey 
General Reports no. 1 (Dec. 1952), no. 2 (Dec. 1953) and no. 3 (Jan. 1954), Govern¬ 
ment of India, Ministry of Economic Affairs; 1 Report of /he Mo/iono//ncome 
Committee, Feb. 1954, Ministry of Economic Affairs, Government of India. 
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increase for 1953 was 7 points, the index being 107. There has been a 
rise in the working class cost of living index in Bombay, Madras and 
other cities. From 1948—49, even taking 1949 as the base the cost of 
living index of Bombay showed a steady rise till it reached 117 in No¬ 
vember 1954. The All India index (working class) has remained some¬ 
what stable with mild fluctuations of two points since 1948—49. 

b. Consumption pattern. 

The national income data presented above gives a clear idea of the 
limitations placed on individual consumption. Consumption of food 
and other articles is low not primarily because of the non-availability 
of goods but because of the poor earning capacity of the people. Accor¬ 
ding to the First Round of Sample Survey conducted in 1951, two 
thirds (66.3%) of the average household expenditure in rural areas was 
spent on food throughout India. Even then the food intake was in¬ 
sufficient for the normal growth of the human body. This is a further 
indication of the prevalence of widespread poverty. 

But Government sources report that India has achieved selfsufficiency 
in food production, because she “produced 66 million tons of food 
grains in the agricultural year 1953—54 ending in June, exceeding the 
five year plan target for 1955—56 by 4.4 million tons” *. This only 
means that it was not necessary for the country to depend on foreign 
imports which before the year 1953—54 were an absolute necessity to 
maintain even the very low level of food consumption. Available food 
supplies represented only 1600 calories per head per day in India in 
contrast to the 3,000 calorics per head in half of the eighteen countries 
of Europe 2 . Therefore, the increase of food production above the 
target of the plan only indicates the necessary filling of a dangerous 
gap in order to provide a base for building up a proper consumption 
pattern in the future. 

If consumption of milk is any indication of the standard of living, 
it was only 21.9 seers per year for an average individual, representative 
of the whole country. The average annual expenditure on clothing in 
rural areas was only about Rs. 21 per person. The expenditure on 
education, newspapers and books was Rs. 1.6 per person per year, 

1 India Today , Embassy of India, The Hague, Oct. 29, 1954. 

2 India News, High Commission of India, London, Dec. 3, 1952. 
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(i.e. 0.7 % of the per capita expenditure) and that on ceremonials about 
7.21 %. 

There also exists a difference in the patterns ot consumption in the 
village, towns and cities. Whereas the expenditure on food items was 
66% of the total expenditure in the villages, in the towns it was 55% 
and in the cities 46%, thereby showing a relative improvement in the 
standard of living in urban areas. But only 17.3% of the population 
live in towns and cities while 82.7 % or 295 million people live in villages. 
The average expenditure per person for the country as a whole was 
Rs. 25.70 per month, according to the national sample surveys. 

c. Foreign trade and balance of payments position. 

The table below summarizes India’s balance of payments position 
in the three years from 1951—52 to 1953—54. 

Table 


The balance of payments on current account 1 (Rs. millions) 



1951/1952 

1952/1953 

1953/1954 

Imports c.i.f.. 

9,344 

6,132 

5.679 

Exports f.o.b. 

7,305 

5,999 

5,385 

Trade balance. 

—2,039 

— 133 

— 294 

Invisibles (net) including official, 
donations. 

-1- 679 

+ 879 

-1 934 

Current account. 

—1,360 

+ 746 

+ 640 


As is evident from the table there has been a decline in the total 
value of trade since 1951—52. The fall in imports is due to the increased 
domestic production of food and other materials. The fall in earnings 
of export was mainly due to a fall in export prices -. The increase in 
the invisibles is explained by the increased foreign assistance India 
received. However, the result is a favourable balance of payments 
position, with a current account surplus of Rs. 640 million in 1953—54, 
although it is less by over 100 million than the previous year. 

But “this improvement in the balance of payments position cannot 
be taken as evidence of a continuing trend. Food imports play a decisive 
part in determining India’s payments abroad and a relatively small 

1 Source: The Colombo Plan. The third annual icport of the Consultative Com¬ 
mittee, Ottawa, Oct. 1954 (H.M. Stationary Ollicc, London. Dec 1954). 

2 Budget 1954/55. Government of India, New Delhi, March 1°54. 
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shortage in domestic food production may bring about a sizeable deficit 
on current account. Moreover, as the Plan progresses, the resultant 
increase in incomes is likely to necessitate larger imports ... Besides 
this, there are schemes of development of basic industries and transport 
in the private sector which will necessitate an increase in aggregate 
spending” 1 . Thus on the whole in the future the balance of payments 
position is bound to deteriorate. 

A. 2. EMPLOYMENT. 

According to the census of 1951 the working force of the country 
amounted to about 40% of the population, i.e. 144 million out of the 
total of 360 million. Of this 72.4% of the working force, i.e. 104million, 
belonged to the agricultural sector whereas the share of manufacturing 
industry amounted to 10.6%, of commerce, transport and communic¬ 
ation 7.7% and of other services 9.3%. Though it is difficult, as is 
recognized even by the Government, to determine the precise figure 
of unemployment in this period on account of the absence of adequate 
statistical materials, the extent of the problem can be studied from 
various angles 2 . 

In rural areas the unemployment was estimated to be of the order 
of 30%, that is to say even if we take 30% of the working force in rural 
areas the figure of rural unemployment alone amounted to about 31 
million. To this must be added the amount of chronic under-employment 
if we have to obtain a figure of total rural unemployment at the be¬ 
ginning of the First Five Year Plan. The average employment of an 
adult male agricultural labourer during the year amounted to only 218 
days, 3 i.e. about seven months, a year. If we reckon this on the basis 
of the agricultural working force it would be equal to the full unem¬ 
ployment of the order of 30 million. This would give us the approximate 
figure of 61 million unemployed in rural areas alone, i.e. nearly 59% of 
the total rural working force. So far as urban unemployment is concerned 
employment exchanges serve as indices, though often all the unem¬ 
ployed do not register. In December 1951 the number of applicants 
on the live registers for jobs of a technical, clerical and unskilled nature 

1 The Colombo Plan, op. cit., pp. 28—29. 

2 First Five Year Plan, op. cit., see pp. 650—658. 

3 The Economic Weekly , Vol. VII, no. 32. Bombay, Aug. 6, 1955, p. 393. 
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amounted to 288,971. Of the 40 million urban working force the fac¬ 
tories 1 could find employment for 2.5. million people. Even if we 
reckon the employment in Government departments, commerce, banking 
and trade the urban unemployment was also very high. 

The problem becomes a little more clear if we look at it from another 
angle. In 1951 there were 104.5 million selfsupporting persons whereas 
their non-earning dependents numbered 214.2 million and the earning 
dependents 37.9 million. Even if we deduct from 214.2 million the 
entire female population, children and men above the age of 55 and 
invalids, we get a figure of about 40 million who can be gainfully 
employed. But if we take into account employable females and adults 
below 24 years of age this is bound to rise to over 50 million. 

The First Five Year Plan expected to provide employment oppor¬ 
tunities to about 9 million people in sectors where direct investment 
was expected 2 . It was expected that due to increased investment 
activities employment in other sectors will also improve \ 

But contrary to expectations the employment situation actually got 
worse. The total number of applicants for employment on the live 
register of employment exchanges has shown a steady increase from 
2.9 lakhs in December 1951 to 6.92 lakhs in December 1955 4 . Employ¬ 
ment opportunities could be created under the First Five Year Plan 
only for about 4.5 million in both public and private sectors except 
the additional employment occuurring in trade, commerce and govern¬ 
ment offices. 

This would mean that the increased employment could at the most 
1 Factories subject to the Factories Act. * 


2 item Millions 

Industry. 0.40 

Irrigation and Power. 0.25 

Agriculture. 1.55 

Land reclamation. 0.75 

Minerals etc. 0.04 

Building and Construction. 0.10 

Roads. 0.20 

Cottage and Small scale industries . . 5.89 


9.18 

3 No figures are available. 

4 Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 40. 
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cater to the needs of additional working force which grew at an average 
of 1.8 million a year making the total for the five year period 9 million. 
Even so the unemployment situation could not b$ successfully tackled 
by the First Five Year Plan. 

Not only that, there has been no appreciable change in wage struc¬ 
ture *, and there has also been employment without payment. The 
increase in employment created by the community development pro¬ 
gramme is mostly of this kind. The community development projects 
and the national extension service did increase employment but they 
have not increased the earnings of the worker, because most of the 
labour has been in the form of a free contribution or a sacrifice on 
nominal wages by the already poor labourer. Of the Rs. 135 million 
expenditure on the projects the contribution of the people is put at 
Rs. 75 million, this being the money value of free labour (Sramdan) 
estimated at low wages 1 2 . Thus on the whole, as the Financial Times 3 
points out, employment provided by the First Five Year Plan has not 
been satisfactory. 

At the end of 1955 urban unemployment amounted to 2.5 million 4 . 
In rural areas visible unemployment is estimated at a figure of 
2.8 million. In addition to this the labour force is estimated to 
increase by 2 million a year. If we add to this the invisible unemploy¬ 
ment, i.e. the number of those who do not search for work in spite of 
not having any work and the under-employed, a figure of 24 million 
unemployed is perhaps not an over-estimate 5 . 

This reveals the magnitude of the problem of unemployment and 
its persistance. The main reasons for this position may be given as 
follows:— 

(1) The annual increase of the labour force by 1.8 million 6 . 

1 See Table CLXLVII Wages and Earning, In India, Reference Annual , op. cit., 
p. 439. 

2 The figures are official. See India News, Vol. 7, no. 23, High Commission of 
India, London, June 4, 1955. 

3 London, Wednesday October 5, 1955. 

4 Second Five Year Plan , op. cit., p. 41. 

5 This figure is based on the estimate of the Indian Finance Minister. See India 
Today, Embassy of India, The Hague, July 31, 1954. 

6 First Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 25. 
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(2) The vastness of the problem that existed before the Government 
began to undertake relief measures *. 

(3) Inability of the Government to offer opportunities of employment 
at a rate higher than the rate of increase of the labour force. 

(4) Incapacity of the Government to revive fully the village or cottage 
industries which would have given sufficient employment opportunities 
to the seasonally unemployed and to under-employed agricultural 
labour. 

(5) Displacement of labour due to the increasing use of machinery. 

(6) Inability of the industries to absorb an appreciably large quantum 
of labour. 

(7) The attitude of the modern educated youth 1 2 . 

a. A disapproving and contemptuous attitude to manual labour. 

b. Preference for Government, industrial and other “clean collar” 
professions. 

A. 3. INCOME IN COMPARISON TO OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The Indian standard of living is one of the lowest in the world even 
now. Whereas in the United States of America the per capita national 
income is 1,850 U.S. dollars, in India it is only 56 U.S. dollars. This 

1 I hid , pp. 650— 657. 

2 “Another alleged cause of unemployment is the lack of adjustment between' 

the system of education now in force in the country and the needs of industrial 
progress. The opinion is widely held that our present system of education is such 
as to produce persons qualified almost exclusively for clerical occupations and 
that is regarded almost as an avenue to Government service. Sir George An¬ 
derson __ has admitted, that ‘in its very inception, it (the present system 

of education) was moulded with the special object of preparing boys for ex¬ 
ternal examination, the passing of which is for many only a snare and a delusion 
and with the object of training boys for clerical vocations which are now pro¬ 
claimed to be overstocked and which offer insufficient avenues of employment 
to large throngs of applicants’ and he proceeded to describe the matriculate, 
whom he regarded as the crux of the problem of unemployment as *a derelict, 
a wanderer on the face of earth, unemployed because he is unemployable’. The 
average educated Indian looks first to Government service as a means of liveli¬ 
hood and, failing that, to clerical work under some semi-official body .... A further 
charge.... is that it renders boys unfit for their ancestral occupation, as they 
cannot for a minute picture themselves stooping so low as to earn their living 
with their hands, and prefer being fifth rate clerks after a smattering of education 
to earning a better income in the so-called manual occupations, including agri¬ 
culture”. Jathar and Bcri, op. cit., p. 440. These problems have not shown a down¬ 
ward trend. 
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low figure may also be compared with the very high figures for Canada 
(1,293 U.S. dollars), Switzerland (965 U.S. dollars), U.K. (710 U.S. 
dollars) and those of other industrialized countries. In the Netherlands 
in the same period the per capita national income was about eight times 
more than that of India. Countries like Egypt, Pakistan, Mexico and the 
Philippines rank with India, but even they have a higher per capita in¬ 
come. The following table gives a picture of the standard of living in 
India in comparison to twenty other countries. 

Table 


National Income, population and per capita income 
of selected countries in 1952 1 



National income 

Mid-year 

Per capih 

Country 

at factor cost 

population 

income 


(million dollars) 

(thousands) 

(dollars) * 

1. United States. 

. 290,400 

156,981 

1,850 

2. Canada. 

18,664 

14,430 

1,293 

3. Switzerland. 

4,655 

4,824 

965 

4. New Zealand. 

1,801 

1,995 

903 

5. Sweden. 

6,379 

7,126 

895 

6. Australia. 

6,991 

8,649 

808 

7. Denmark. 

3,099 

4,334 

715 

8. United Kingdom .... 

. 35,827 

50,429 

710 

9. Norway. 

2,323 

3,327 

698 

10. Belgium. 

6,051 

8,725 

694 

11. France. 

29,160 

42,500 

686 

12. Netherlands. 

4,612 

10,377 

444 

13. Chile. 

1,901 

5,885 

323 

14. Union of South Africa . 

3,126 

12,912 

242 

15. Mexico. 

5,434 

26,922 

202 

16. Philippines. 

3,217 

20,631 

156 

17. Egypt. 

2,570 

21,168 

121 

18. Peru. 

880 

8,714 

101 

19. Pakistan. 

5,280 

77,000 

69 

20. India. 

20,638 

367,000 

56 

21. Burma. 

790 

18,859 

42 


* Calculated at the official rate of exchange. 


From the time of independence up to the present there has been an 
increase in national income, but the increase has not been significant. 

t The writer Is indebted to Dr. J. B. D. Derksen of the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
the Netherlands, for supplying the material for this table. 
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From the above analysis two conclusions of importance emerge: 

1 that there has not been any significant improvement in the 
material position of the vast majority of Indians, and 

2 that while there has been no worsening of the situation, the 
Government has been successful in maintaining the stability of 
the economy. 

No doubt in the past few years the country has had to face enormous 
economic difficulties which were the legacies of war and the partition 
of the country. Over and above these, the floods that devastate vast 
areas of land have been a constant menace to the Indian economy 

B. MEASURES ADOPTED TO SECURE THE PRESENT 
ECONOMIC POSITION — FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 

The stability of the Indian economy has been maintained mainly 
through the implementation of the First Five Year Plan. The investment 
programme of the Plan was as follows:— 

First Five Year Plan 


(1951—1956' 

Items Expenditure 

Total 

(Rs. crores) % 

(10 million) 

Agriculture and Community Development .... 361 17.5 

Irrigation. 168 8.1 

Multi-purpose Irrigation and power projects . . . 266 12.9 

Power. 127 6.1 

Transport and Communication*. 497 24.0 

Industry *. 173 8.4 

Social Services. 340 16.4 

Rehabilitation. 85 4.1 

Others . .. 52 2.5 


2,069+ 100.0 

* The figures includes expenditure in the public sector only. 

+ This was subsequently increased to Rs. 2,356 crores. 

From the'order of development expenditure envisaged we may find 

t In the months of September and October 1955, India witnessed two of her 
greatest floods causing incalculable damage. See The Times , London, September 7, 
1955, India Today , Embassy of India, The Hague, no.’s 192 to 205, September 1955 
and no’s 227—230, October 1955. 
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the factors that helped the consolidation and stabilization of the 
economy in the following:— 

1. Improvement of agricultural production; * 

2. Implementation of Community Development Programme; 

3. Development of power and irrigation; 

4. Development of transport and communication; 

5. Increase of industrial output. 

In the following analysis we shall attempt to trace the actual develop¬ 
ment in each one of these sectors from 1950—51 to 1953—54. 

B. 1. IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 

Fluctuations in the production of agricultural commodities often 
create sympathetic vibrations in the economic position of the country. 
This happens largely because of the predominantly agricultural nature 
of the economy. The following table shows the progress in the pro¬ 
duction of food grains and the chief commercial crops in the last four 
years. 


Table i 


Items 

1950/51 

1951/52 

1952/53 

1953/54 

Food grains (million tons) .... 

54.00 

52.30 

58.40 

65.40 

Sugar (million tons). 

5.60 

6.10 

5.30 

4.60 

Oilseeds (million tons). 

5.08 

4.93 

4.64 

5.59 

Cotton (million bales of 392 lbs. each) 

2.97 

3.13 

3.13 

3.93 

Jute (million bales of 400 lbs. each) 

3.28 

4.68 

4.61 

3.13 


Except in jute and sugar production there has been a general im¬ 
provement in production. While food production recorded a decrease 
of about 1.7 million compared with the previous year in 1951—52 
it had improved by 4.4. million tons in 1952—53 and by 11.4 million 
tons in 1953—54. This additional production has enablca the Govern¬ 
ment to save the foreign exchange which would otherwise have been 
necessary for importing food of the order of 3 million tons annually, 
even on the 1950 basis of population and consumption levels. So also 
is the case of other commodities. On the whole targets set for food grains, 
cotton and oilseeds have been ‘realized’. In the matter of food alone 
the actual production exceeds the target by 3.8 million. These factors 

1 Table has been computed from India, A Reference Annual, op. cit., 1955, 
pp. 167—171 and progress reports of the Five Year Plan. 
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have to be studied to realize the significance of the stability of Indian 
economy witnessed in the last few years. 

This trend, if continued, would no doubt accelerate the rate of material 
prosperity; but we are not in a position to predict, at least with sufficient 
exactitude, what the future behaviour pattern of agricultural production 
will be, because the progress we have witnessed is not only due to the 
inherent strength of the system but also due to favourable climatic and 
weather conditions l . The implementation of the development pro¬ 
grammes has, however, contributed its share. 

B. 2. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE. 

“Community Development is the method and rural Extension the 
agency through which the Five Year Plan seeks to initiate a process of 
transformation of the social and economic life of the villages”, states 
the Planning Commission 2 . Priority was accordingly granted to the 
establishment of community development centres and an expenditure 
of Rs. 90 crores was envisaged for the same by the Commission. In 
addition they recommended the establishment of a network of rural 
extension workers throughout the country in a period of ten years 3 . 

In October 1952, fifty-five Community Projects were launched in 
various states. In view of the successful operation of these projects in 
the first year and of the response from the people, the Government was 
encouraged to enlarge the programme of community development. It 
was in accordance with this trend that the Government started the 
National Extension Service and initiated Extension Blocks in October 
1953. There is no substantial difference between the activities of com¬ 
munity development and extension service. Both pursue the same 
objectives, the difference being only in the intensity of the programme 
adopted. Moreover, there is co-ordination between the two as they 
are integrated under one authority both at the centre and in the States. 
The extension programme is intended to give a start to village develop¬ 
ment, depending mainly on the co-operation and self-help of the villagers 
themselves. Though the Government receives no foreign assistance for 
the National Extension Service, it proposes to invest large sums.with 

1 Report of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee 1954, op. cit., p. 35. 

2 First Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 223. 

2 Ibid. 
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a view to the general improvement of agriculture, especially to improve 
methods of cultivation. Such areas as are covered by the National 
Extension Service are selected for more intensive development under 
the Community Development Programme. 

In 1952—53 the projects under the community development pro¬ 
gramme and national extension service together covered a population 
of about 18.03 million; in 1953—54, 3.93 million were covered by 
53 community development blocks and 18.70 million under the National 
Extensive Service l . In October 1954, 241 National Extension Schemes, 
covering an approximate population of 15.91 million was inaugurated 2 . 
According to the statement 3 of the Community Project Administrator, 
by July 1955 there were 746 Blocks of National Extension Service and 
352 Blocks of Community Development. This covered an area of 100,000 
villages and a population of 62.2 millions, which means that the target 
of the First Five Year Plan, i.e. to bring about one fourth of the rural 
population (75 of the 295 million) under the programme was to be 
realized by the time the plan expired. Furthermore, the Development 
Commissioners have recommended that the entire country should be 
covered by the National Extension Service by the end of the second 
Plan period, i.e. 1961 4 . 

The fundamental objective of these projects is overall improvement 
of rural India. The activities they conduct fall under eight categories, 
namely; (1) agriculture and allied fields, (2) communications, (3) educ¬ 
ation, '(4) health, (5) training, (6) employment, (7) housing and (8) social 
welfare. 

The following table provides an idea of the progress achieved by the 
Community and National Extension Service Projects on the schemes 
enumerated above:— 


1 India A Reference Annual , op. cit., p. 201. 

2 Ibid. 

3 See Kurukshetra , Government of India, Publication Division, July 1955, 
pp. 9—13. 

4 See Main Recommendations and Conclusions, Third Development Commis¬ 
sioners’ Conference at Ootacamund (May 27—31, 1954, C.P.A. scries no. 30 in 
Government of India, Sept. 1954), p. 3. 
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Tablet 


Assessment of Assessment of Assessment of 
All India Achievements in the Achievements in the Achievements in the 

achievements per 1952—53 Community 1953—54 Community the 1953—54 

1000 persons Projects/Blocks: Development Blocks: N.E.S. Blocks: 

Oct. ’52-March ’55 Oct. ’53-March ’55 Oct. ’53-March '55 


Agriculture 


Seeds distributed. 

56.22 (mds.) 

40.35 (mds.) 

31.05 (mds.) 

Fertilizers distributed. 

166.18 (mds.) 

53.80 (mds.) 

50.35 (mds.) 

Demonstrations held. 

Area brought under fruits and 

26.86 

11.37 

1.26 

vegetables . 

Animal Husbandry 

5.90 (acres) 

3.10 (acres) 

3.94 (acres) 

Pedigree bulls supplied .... 

0.08 

0.12 

0.13 

Pedigree birds supplied .... 
Irrigation 

Additional area brought under 

3.27 

2.29 

2.13 

irrigation . 

Health & Rural Sanitation 

43.67 (acres) 

14.36 (acres) 

13.74 (acres) 

Drinking water wells constructed 

0.43 

0.29 

0.19 

Drinking water wells renovated 
Education 

0.76 

0.32 

0.39 

New schools opened. 

Ordinary schools converted into 

0.20 

0.19 

0.15 

basic type . 

Community Activities 

Units of people's organisations 

0.08 

0.04 


developed . 

0.64 

0.54 

0.81 

Community centres started . . . 
Communications 

1.26 

1.59 

0.60 

Pucca roads constructed .... 

0.05 (miles) 

0.06 (miles) 

0.30 (miles) 

Kacha roads constructed .... 
Arts & Crafts 

Demonstrations cum training 

0.55 (miles) 

0.37 (miles) 


centres started . 

Co-operation 

New members enrolled in 

0.01 

0.01 


co-operative societies .... 

2.30 

4.10 

11.05 


The progress seems satisfactory, and the trend indicates possibilities 
for further improvement in future. However, without being pessimistic 
or underrating the future plans of the Government or even discounting 
the possibility of accelerated progress due to the increasing oppor¬ 
tunities being created by the present schemes, one may doubt whether 

1 Prepared from the monthly organ of the Community Projects Administration, 
Kurukshetra, Government of India, New Delhi, July 1955. 
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it is practical that the entire country will be covered by these develop¬ 
ment programmes by 1961, especially considering the fact that during 
the First Five Year Plan the coverage amounted only tb 74 th of the 
entire population and rural areas. Even if we grant the existence of 
such a possibility, it is difficult to see how the Government proposes to 
secure uniformity of development throughout the country, at least in 
the near future. 

B. 3. DEVELOPMENT OF POWER AND IRRIGATION. 

Next to agriculture and community development the Planning Com¬ 
mission has given priority to power and irrigation schemes in view of 
their extreme importance for the development of all the other sectors 
of the economy. Accordingly, they envisaged a programme of develop¬ 
ment with an estimated expenditure of Rs. 5,584 million, which was 
about 25% of the total proposed outlay of the entire plan. But this 
expenditure was incurred in the expectation that during the plan period, 
the project would help to bring an additional 8.5 million acres of land 
under irrigation and to generate additional power to the extent of 

1.1 million kws. On the completion of all the projects it is expected 
that there would be an additional irrigation of 16.9 million acres and 
additional power supply of 2.2 million kws. 

a. Progress of Power development. 

Electricity made its first appearance in India just before the dawn 
of the 20th century 1 . Its growth from then on had been rather slow. 
But since 1939 there has been a rapid increase in electricity generation 2 . 
In the last four years the total installed capacity has risen from 1.7 
million kw. to 2.5 million kw. an increase of nearly 50% 3 . In 1953 
there was an increase of 9.8% in the consumption of electricity for 
domestic purposes, which is less than the increase of 12 % in consumption 
for industrial purposes. Though the electricity supply is mostly confined 
to the cities, rural electrification is also proceeding at a good speed. 

1 The first plant was established in Darjeeling in 1897—98. 

2 With ba&e as 1939 the index showing the progress of electricity supply rose to 

275.1 in 1953. 

3 Sivasankar T., Secretary, Central Ministry of Power and Irrigation Report, 
India News. Vol. 7, no. 22, High Commission of India, London, May 28, 1955. 
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Per capita electricity production in India is one of the lowest 1 in the 
world. But the record 2 of a threefold increase in the installed hydro¬ 
electric plants in the period 1924—49, and the increasing reliance placed 
on electricity by the Government and industry suggest rapid growth in 
the future. This development of power has facilitated increases in both 
agricultural and industrial production. 

h. Progess of Irrigation. 

In a predominantly agricultural country like India irrigation is of 
considerable importance. Moreover, proper irrigation works might also 
serve as a means to control the floods that cause a considerable loss of 
life and property every year. At present only 17% of the total area under 
cultivation is irrigated by major and minor works, with the result that 
a failure of the monsoon brings about famine conditions 3 . 

Since independence about 10 million additional acres have been brought 
under irrigation. In 1947—48 the area under irrigation was 46.6 million. 
This rose to 51.5 million in 1951—52, and in the course of the next 
three years the figure rose by another 3 million 4 . As we have seen, the 
First Plan envisaged a total of 8.5 million acres additional land to be 
brought under irrigation. 

However, the present irrigated area represents only 17% of the total, 
thereby indicating that progress has been by no means sufficient. It can 
hardly be denied that this irrigating has made a substantial contribution 
towards increasing agricultural production, especially in view of the 
fact that there is a considerable disparity between yields of crops on 
irrigated and unirrigated lands; the yield on the former is two to four 
times greater than the latter. 


1 Per capita electricity production of a few selected countries in 1953 was as 
follows:— (Figures in kwh) Norway 5,698, Canada 4,431, Sweden 3,119, U.S.A. 
2,771, U.K. 1,288, Belgium 1,117, France 909, Netherlands 679, Italy 679, Japan 642, 
Spain 355, Mexico 204, Brazil 55, Turkey 49, India 19. 

2 Raghavan, V. R.: 4 Post-war Power Development in India ’ (article in Indian 
Journal of Power and River Valley Development, llnd Annual number 1953), Calcutta 
1953. Vol. 3, no. 3, p. 99. 

3 India, A Reference Annual, op. cit., p. 161. 

4 Ibid. 
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B. 4. DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


As in other fields, there have been improvements in the development 
of transport and communications as well. The railways have already 
become the principal means of transport. In 1947—48 the total mileage 
of Indian railways amounted to 33,985 with net earnings of Rs. 198 
million, which rose to a mileage of 34,275 with net earnings of Rs. 524 
million in 1952—53. According to official sources, in 1954 over 100 
additional trains were introduced and more than 100 routes extended l . 
In the production of steam locomotives India is expected to be self- 
sufficient from about 1958, production rising to one locomotive every 
36 hours 2 . In 1952—53 the total number of passengers carried amounted 
to 1184 million a year, i.e. slightly over 3 million per day, thereby 
earning an income of over Rs. 100 crores. The goods carried amounted 
to 98.4 million tons, earning about Rs. 144 crores. These are sub¬ 
stantial increases achieved since the partition of the country. However, 
it can by no means be concluded that progress has been sufficient. Even 
though increased mileage or the introduction of new lines has removed 
traffic congestion and created conditions favourable for carrying out 
other economic activities, India has still to go a long way in improving 
passenger transport. The condition of most of the lower class compart¬ 
ments of the trains is far from being satisfactory. However, the Govern¬ 
ment has accomplished a re-organization of the railways, resulting in 
greater efficiency and economy. 

Road and water transport are also showing signs of improvement. 
But the road system is insufficient for the country’s needs, the length of 
road being only 9.7 miles per hundred square miles 3 . But schemes for 
improvement are in progress; in 1951—54 total expenditure of the 
Central Government on the development of national highways was 
Rs. 117.3 million 4 . The bullock-cart is slowly being superseded by motor 
cars and other vihicles. The total length of 5,500 miles of navigable 


1 India News, Vol. 7, no. 8, High Commission of India, London, Febr. 19, 1955. 

2 India News , Vol. 7, no. 2, High Commission of India, London, Jan. 8, 1955. 
The same source reports that the Chitharanjan Locomotive works had already 
exceeded the original production target of 120 locomotives a year. 

3 India, A Reference Annual , 1955, op. cit., p. 310. 

* Ibid. 
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waterways serves as an additional method to relieve the congestion in 
roads and railways and also provide an excellent opportunity to transport 
goods at comparatively cheap rates. 

Communication 1 2 facilities have shown an increase comparatively 
greater than that of the railways. Seven years ago the number of rural 
post offices in India was 18,121. This number has been more than doubled 
since, the present number being over 41,000. The number of post offices 
in cities rose from 3,915 in 1947 to 5,500 by the middle of 1955. Now 
post olfices are being opened in groups of villages with an aggregate 
population of 2,000 or more. The present progress and the future trend 
seem satisfactory but the achievement, taken as it is, perhaps merely 
reveals the deplorable state of affairs that existed previously and the 
great tasks that lie ahead, since the average area a post office with two 
or three employees covers, is 27 sqare miles including about 10 to 12 
villages. 

Similar progress is visible in telegraphs, telephones and radio broad¬ 
casting. According to the report of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting the total number of community sets in the country was 
13,000, which was an increase of over 20% on the preceding year. The 
State Governments had schemes to install an additional 28,500 receivers 
by March 1956^. 

Thus on the whole there has been an improvement in the position of 
transport and communications. The development of this sector is com¬ 
plementary to development in the other sectors of the economy. In¬ 
creased public expenditure in this sector has thus not only increased 
employment but also contributed to higher output and profit in other 
sectors of the economy as well. 

B. 5. INCRLASH OF INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT. 

Industrial development in India is divided into three sectors, namely 
the public sector, the private sector and the sector of cottage and small- 
scale industries. The Planning Commission has accepted the policy of 
a ‘mixed economy’, i.e. developing state-owned enterprises and private 

1 The facts regarding this have been obtained from the official publication 4 Indian 
Trade and Industry', Vol. VII, Government of India, no. 12, June 24, 1955. 
pp. 224—229. 

2 See India Today, Embassy of India, The Hague, Nov. 27, 1954. 
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industries side by side, as the basis for the country's industrial develop¬ 
ment l . Accordingly programmes have been drawn up and encourage¬ 
ment has been given to the development of industries in both sectors. 
In addition, encouragement is also given, to a limited extent, to the 
development of cottage and small-scale industries. 

a. The public sector. 

The total expenditure allocated for projects in the public and private 
sectors together was Rs. 4,770 million excluding the sum envisaged 
for modernization and replacement. Of this sum, the public sector's 
share amounted to Rs. 940 million 2 . The projects in the public sector 
concern, as a rule, the production of capital goods. Therefore, any 
improvement in the production of this sector is highly important 
from the point of view of future industrialization. The increase in pro¬ 
duction in this sector is illustrated by the following table which gives 
the figures for the major projects under implementation:— 


1 The policy of the Planning Commission is fundamentally based on the resolution 
adopted by Parliament in April 1948. Vide Industrial Policy Resolution. Government 
of India, adopted on April 7, 1948. The main points in the resolution were that 
(1) Industries like arms and ammunition manufacture, production and control of 
atomic energy and railways were to be exclusively owned by the State, (2) in industries 
like coal mining, iron and steel, air craft manufacture, shipbuilding, manufacture of 
telephone, wireless and telegraph, the future development was of state responsibility 
but co-operation from private enterprises was welcome and (3) the rest of the indus¬ 
trial field was left to private enterprise subject to central supervision where necessary. 
The subsequent enactment of the Industries Development and Regulation Act (which 
came into force on May 8, 1952) the establishment of the Central Advisory Council 
of Industries and the Development Council constitute major activities of the Govern¬ 
ment in this field to give effect to the industrial development programme envisaged 
by the plan in consonance with the policy of a ‘mixed ecpnomy’. 

2 This included the expenditure on projects envisaged both by the Central and the 
State Governments. 
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Table 

Actual Production 



Projects 

1951/52 

952/53 

1953/54 

the plan for 

1 . 

Mysore Iron and Steel works 
Pig Iron ('000 tons). 

23 

36.4 

52.6 

1955/56 

100.0 (“) 


Steel finished ('000 tons) . . . 

30.5 

29.4 

32.0 

90.00(-) 


Cement ('000 tons). 

57.0 

78.0 

68.0 

90.00(“) 

2. 

Government Electric Factory 
Bangalore Transformers (KVA) 

36,534 

24,759 

34,993 

80,000 

3. 

Passenger Coaches (nos.) . . 

542 

622 

604 

4,380(+) 

4. 

Hindustan Shipyard (ships) 
G.R.T. 

10,208 

15,336 

10,260 

15,818 

5. 

Chittaranjan Locomotive Fact. 
Locomotives (nos.). 

17 

33 

64 

100 

6. 

Sindhri Fertilizers Factory 
Ammonium Sulphate (tons). . 

34,800 

30,000 

249,000 

315,000 

7. 

Indian Telephone industries 
Telephone (nos.). 

21,628 

27,000 

40,000 

25,000 


Exchange lines (nos.) .... 

21,000 

11,000 

15,000 

20,000 


(~) this is target capacity. 
(+) includes private sector. 


In addition to this the Government has signed agreements with 
Krupp-Demag of Germany, the Government of the U.S.S.R. and a 
British consortium for the erection of three new iron and steel projects 
which, when completed, would increase India’s steel production to over 
2 million tons a year 1 in the public sector alone. 


b. The private sector. 

Major industrial expansion was 'planned’ to take place in the private 
sector. This meant mainly that the Government set certain targets for 
the guidance of entrepreneurs, in the hope that they would be realized. 
The progress in production is not entirely due to the Government, 
though through the creation of 'external economies’ it has no doubt 
made an indirect contribution. Private initiative, the utilization of all 
installed and unutilized capacity and, above all, the international situat¬ 
ion are factors of major importance responsible for increased production 
in this sector. 

1 See India Today, no. 27, Embassy of India, The Hague, Feb. 3, 1955. Also 
see Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 113. 
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The Planning Commission has evisaged development programmes 
for 42 organized industries. The table below summarises the expansion 
programme and the actual production figures of the most important 
items. 

Table » 


Productioi 

Industry Unit Actual Production target 

1951/52 1952/53 1953/54 1955/56 

1. Agricultural Machinery 

a. Pumps.'000 46 25 28 80 to 8: 

b. Diesel engines.nos. 7,263 2,909 5,244 50,000 

2. Aluminium.tons 3,905 3,420 3,846 12,000 

3. Automobiles.nos. 23,576 13,294 12,629 30,000 

4. Bicycles.'000 120 210 289 530 

5. Cement.'000 tons 3,281 3,510 4,028 4,800 

6. Electric Transformers.'000 KVA 202 231 327 450 

7. Fertilizers 

a. Ammonium Sulphate .... '000 tons 95 252 307 450 

b. Superphosphate. „ „ 57 50 66 180 

8. Glass 

Sheet Glass.'000 tons 5,400 6,100 11,250 26,000 

9. Heavy Chemicals 

a. Caustic Soda.'000 tons 15 17 25 33 

b. Soda Ash.. „ 47 47 56 78 

c. Sulphuric acid. „ „ 129 96 120 200 

10. Iron and Steel 

a. Pig Iron.'000 tons 1,740 1,692 1,651 2,835 

b. Steel. „ „ 1,083 1,086 1,081 1,650 

11. Paper and Board. „ „ 135 137 137 200 

12. Power alcohol.mill, gallons 6.5 8 9 18 

13. Locomotives.nos. 27 63 86 438 

14. Rayon 

a. Filament.mill. lbs. 6.6 8.7 10.2 22.0 

b. Staple fibres.'000 lbs. — — 0.8 28.0 

15. Jute.'000 tons 931 910 864 1,200 

16. Cotton Textiles 

a. Yarn.mill. lbs. 1,334 1,476 1,520 1,640 

b. Cloth (mill made) .mill, yards 4,134 4,770 4,906 4,700 

c. Cloth (handloom). „ 900 1,000 1,200 1,700 


Analysing the above table we find that in 1953—54 there was some 
decline in the output of jute and some branches of the engineering in¬ 
dustry. There was also some decline in steel production. But there has 

1 Source: First Five Year Plan, op. cit., India , A Reference Annual (1955), op. cit., 
and Progress reports of the plan, op. cit. 
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been an improvement in production in the basic industries like cement, 
aluminium and chemicals. A phenomenal increase is recorded in cotton 
textile production. The production of 4,906 million yards of cloth is 
about 4% higher than the target. Instead of studying the increases of 
1953—54 over the previous year, we have to study the indices of pro¬ 
duction of the last few years in order to understand the significance 
of the rate of industrial progress. The following table gives the indices 
of production of important industries from 1947 to 1953. 


Table > 


dustry 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1. Cotton cloth. 

96.2 

110.5 

99.9 

93.8 

104.3 

117.7 

124.9 

!. Cotton yarn. 

94.8 

105.9 

99.4 

85.9 

95.4 

106.0 

110.1 

\. Jute manufactures . . . 

96.6 

100.2 

84.8 

76.8 

80.4 

87.4 

79.8 

1. Steel (Ingots and castings) 

97.1 

97.1 

104.6 

111.2 

116.0 

122.0 

116.5 

5. Cement. 

93.9 

100.7 

136.3 

169.5 

207.2 

229.3 

245.1 

>. Aluminium and copper 
(non-ferrous metal) . . . 

96.7 

95.5 

103.4 

106.9 

114.4 

100.9 

90.5 

r . Power Transformers . . 

82.1 

210.3 

279.0 

440.8 

500.3 

550.8 

790.5 

1. Diesel Engines. 

144.8 

216.7 

438.9 

971.7 

1531.9 

897.9 

785.6 

>. Sulphuric Acid. 

100.0 

133.3 

165.8 

170.8 

178.2 

160.1 

181.8 

). Ammonium Sulphate . . 

94.7 

156.8 

204.5 

210.6 

234.7 

980.9 

1423.1 

1. Soda Ash. 

113.5 

242.9 

149.3 

364.9 

396.1 

369.4 

473.9 

L Paper and Paper Boards 

87.8 

92.4 

97.4 

102.7 

124.4 

129.7 

130.6 


Viewing the whole period since independence, we find that there has 
been a general improvement in industrial production. With the exception 
of jute, which was greatly affected by the partition of the country, 
almost all industries have shown an upward trend. The increase in the 
production of some of the heavy industries like ammonium sulphate, 
soda ash, diesel engines and power transformers has been phenomenal. 
This increase is justifiable from the point of view of the Government, 
because, according to their plan, 80% of the total expected private in¬ 
vestment of Rs. 3,830 million was to have been incurred for developing 
capital and producer goods industries. The trend is significant in that 
it is very unlikely that industrial production will decline in the future; 
on the contrary, there is every sign of accelerated growth. 

i These indices represent monthly averages. Source, India, A Reference Annual, 
op. cit ., p. 1955. 
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c. Cottage industries. 

Cottage and small-scale industries play a major* role in the Indian 
economy not only from the point of view of production but also from 
the point of view of employment since they offer additional and alter¬ 
native employment to the vast agricultural labour population. Although 
accurate statistics are not available, it is estimated that about 20 million 
persons are engaged in cottage industries alone *. It was in view of this 
and its relation to the agricultural sector of the economy that Gandhi 
saw the material prosperity of India in the development of these in¬ 
dustries. 

The major cottage industries are Khadi y coir manufacturing, village 
oil crushing, paddy husking, leather manufacture, hand made paper, 
bee keeping, cottage match making and woollen blanket weaving. Rs. 27 
crores was alloted to the development of these industries. 

Accurate statistics regarding the actual production of this sector are 
not available; and it, therefore, becomes difficult to study the produc¬ 
tion pattern in the last few years. 

C. THE EXTENT OF THE INFLUENCE OF GANDHIAN IDEAS 

IN MAINTAINING THE PRESENT ECONOMIC POSITION 

From the above analysis it becomes evident that the various de¬ 
velopment programmes as envisaged under the First Five Year Plan and 
their subsequent implementation have been the major factors that were 
responsible for the maintenance of the standard of living the country 
had reached at the time independence was won. In this we find that 
while Gandhian ideas are encouraged “un-Gandhian” measures have 
made the more important contribution. 

As we already pointed out (in Part I, Chapters II, III and IV) for 
Gandhi real progress meant not an unlimited material advancement 
but moral progress. However, he conceded the necessity of securing a 
minimum of material requirements prior to moral advancement. In his 
opinion the majority of Indians fell below this minimum level. There¬ 
fore, to this limited extent he was concerned with the material advan¬ 
cement of Indians; but for this material progress the means he desired 

- Ibid., p. 266. 
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were to secure economic equality *. Here again to secure economic 
equality he granted priority not to socialized production but to distri¬ 
bution. By voluntary utilization of the surplus wealth of the community 
he thought it feasible to improve the lot of the poor and reduce the high 
incomes of the wealthy. While he recognized the necessity of increasing 
production it was to be secured not through large-scale production with 
the help of modem technology but through “bread labour", the spinning 
wheel and village or cottage industries. In the following pages we shall 
study the extent of the influence of these principles in the economic 
policy of the Government. 

C. 1. DISTRIBUTION. 

The influence of Gandhian idea on distribution may be inferred from 
the expenditure of the Government on social services, the uplift of 
backward classes and the official encouragement given to the land-gift 
movement. Increased taxation and compulsory liquidation of land- 
owners may perhaps be indications of a deviation from the strict Gandhian 
ideal. But the fact that priority has not been accorded to distribution 
but to production in the Five Year Plan of the Government is an im¬ 
portant deviation from Gandhian economic doctrines 2 . 

C. 2. PRODUCTION. 

In the matter of securing economic progress through increased pro¬ 
duction also we notice some influences pf Gandhian ideas and great 
deviations from them. Of the several factors responsible for the present 

1 It is difficult to say what this minimum level is or how to determine it. How¬ 
ever, Gandhi’s own statements in this regard at the Constructive Workers’ Conference 
in 1946, throw some light on the problem. By economic equality he means the Marxian 
maxim 'to each according to his need’. See Harijan , March 31, 1946 (' Towards Non¬ 
violent socialism, op. cit., pp. 15—16):— “The elephant needs a thousand times 
more food than the ant, but that i-, not an indication of inequable. So the real meaning 
of economic equality was: 'To each according to his need’. That was the definition 
of Marx. If a single man demanded as much as a man with wife and four children 
that would be a violation of economic equality. Let no one try to justify the glaring 
difference between the classes and the masses, the prince and the pauper, by saying 
that the former need more. That will be an idle sophistry and a travesty of my argu¬ 
ment”. “The contrast between the rich and the poor today is a painful sight. It is 
disgraceful. Every one must have a balanced diet, a decent house to five in, facilities 
for the education of one’s children and adequate medical relief”. 

1 Vide supra. 
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economic position of the country, the execution of Community Develop¬ 
ment programme and the encouragement given to the development of 
cottage industries perhaps constitute two important 4ems where the 
influence of Gandhian ideas is distinctly visible. But on the other hand 
the development of power, transport and communication and the 
emphasis placed on rapid industrialization of the country through the 
prior development of heavy and capital goods industries and the use of 
modern technology are significant deviations. Besides, even where 
Gandhian teachings are recognized their actual practice is not in the 
manner in which Gandhi would have perhaps expected. 

a. Community development. 

The community development programme is the official version of 
the Gandhian constructive programme, omitting some of its important 
provisions for social reform and with a considerable admixture of 
techniques gained from the rural extension service and industrialization 
of the United States *. Though the Government inaugurates the projects 
in the name of Gandhi and appeals to the people in his name, we find 
that the policy pursued by the Government is not in strict accordance 
with Gandhian teachings 1 2 . The main differences between Gandhian 
teachings in theory and the practice of the community development 
scheme may be indicated as follows:— 

1. The Gandhian goal for socio-economic reform is ‘ welfare for all* 
as distinguished from welfare for the maximum number. This has not 
found favour with the Planning Commission, which has defined the 
objective of the development programmes as the built.ing up of a 
welfare state by securing “the greatest well-being of the greatest 
number” 3 . 


1 Community-Project, A Road to New India, Government of India, New Delhi, 
p. 15. 

2 Every year new projects are inaugurated on 2nd October, i.e. Gandhi’s birth¬ 
day. Why it is done so is explained by the director of the Community Projects him¬ 
self: “Now the project had to be inaugurated. How to do it and when? So we fall 
back to Bapu — the Father of the Nation who was no more. We knew, however, 
that while he was, he lived for the people”! Kurukshetra, op. cit., p. 10. See also 
address by T. Prakasam, Chief Minister of Andhra, printed in Kurukshetra, May 
1954, p. 19, under the title ’Gandyi’s dream coming true’. 

3 ’Community Projects’, op. cit., p. 3. 
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2. Gandhi had suggested the simultaneous development of all villages 
in order to secure, balanced and equal progress in strict accordance 
with his concept of a welfare state. For this he put forward the idea 
of training as many village workers as there are villages in India, 
settling them one in each village and subsidizing their living in the 
beginning with the understanding that they would eventually become 
self sufficient like the villagers themselves. This would give them also 
a chance to prove that they practised what they preached. But the 
community development scheme shows wide deviation from this idea. 
First of all, as we have seen, they are selecting part by part and trying 
to develop each individual part, thereby probably paving the way 
for further inequality. The “multitude of technical, industrial and 
agricultural officers” whom we see in each project has probably not 
much in common with the Gandhian idea of understanding the villager 
and teaching him by constant association with him and appreciation 
of his values. One critic observes that “The Commission has failed 
to catch the Gandhian spirit. What is wanted is not an expensive 
Americanized type of programme of rural reconstruction in a few 
selected areas. We must have a country-wide development programme 
covering not only every village but even every hamlet” l . 

3. Thirdly, Gandhi would not have recommended the unbalanced 
progress of Indian society. The emphasis of the Community Develop¬ 
ment programme is on the material aspect. As a matter of fact, there 
is hardly any programme envisaged under it for combating the problems 
of the many social evils that exist today, namely untouchability, the 
rigidity of the caste system, communal disharmony etc.; whereas in 
the Gandhian constructive programme these find their proper place. 
Gandhi wanted India to adopt a programme of development which 
would be based on moral and material factors thereby bringing not 
only economic prosperity but also progress in social organization and 
even a harmonious blending of the two. In his constructive programme 2 , 
which consists of eighteen points, the removal of untouchability or the 
achievement of communal unity are as important as the development 
of village industties or economic equality. Thus from a purely Gandhian 

> Bhatia, B. M.: A Critical Survey of Fist Five Year Plan , Atma Ram A Sons, 
Delhi, p. 43. 

2 Vide Part I. 
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angle the community development programme concentrates too greatly 
on material improvement, whereas the harmonious improvement of 
both moral and material factors is the Gandhian ideal. 

4. Though the projects do encourage the development of cottage 
and other village industries, the emphasis is on small-scale industries, 
whereas Gandhi would have laid the emphasis mainly on the develop¬ 
ment of cottage industries, with Khadi at its Centre. 

b. Industrial programme. 

Taking into account the improvement in all the sectors of industry 
we are in a position to conclude that industrial production in India 
has recorded a steady rise since 1950. With 1946 as the base year the 
index of all India industrial production stood at 105 in 1950, 117.2 in 
1951, 128.9 in 1952 and 135.2 in 1953, thereby indicating a gradual rise. 
Increased industrial production has also been responsible for the 
stability of the Indian economy. 

Furthermore, we find a possibility of this trend continuing. The 
general index of industrial production stood at 157.2 in the first three 
months of 1955. This is a great increase over 137.6 which was the figure 
for the corresponding quarter of 1954. It is still premature to say by 
what time India would at this rate become completely industrialized, 
attaining to the standards of the highly industrialized areas of the 
world, or whether she will become industrialized in her own way, quite 
different from other countries, avoiding all the evils of technology 
which Gandhi condemned. However, if we study the composition of 
increased production, in other words, the contributions made by the 
different sectors, we are perhaps justified in inclining to take a pessi¬ 
mistic view, judging purely from the Gandhian point of view. 

If we look beyond the general index of production, we notice a lack 
of balance in the contribution from the different sectors. The cottage 
industry sector, which provides on the whole employment for 20 million 
people, contributes only Rs. 1,700 million to the national income, the 
total contribution from mining, manufacturing and manual trades being 
Rs. 1,730 crores. That is to say, the contribution of this sector of in¬ 
dustry in only about 10% of the contribution made by the rest of the 
industrial sector which employs about 15 million people. Thus it 
becomes clear that the increased national income wc observed is the 
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result of a major contribution from the large-scale industries in com¬ 
parison to cottage industries. 

If India is to achieve a satisfactory standard of living, industrial 
development is a 'sine qua non\ though opinions may differ as to the 
ways of achieving this objective. Rapid industrialization through the 
primary development of heavy industries and the production of capital 
goods is certainly one method. But some might wonder whether it is 
advantageous in the short run and might even prefer a slow but balanced 
development of all sectors, with special emphasis on the cottage and 
small-scale industries. 

The Government has obviously preferred the former method l . The 
Five Year Plan envisaged only an expenditure of Rs. 27 crores 2 on the 
development of cottage industries. This comes to less than 6% of the 
total expenditure envisaged for industrial development. In the first two 
years of the Plan the expenditure of the State Governments amounted 
to Rs. 26 million whereas the Central Government’s expenditure stood 
at the low figure of Rs. 4 million 3 4 , an insignificant figure compared 
with the large sum of Rs. 940 million which was expected to be spent 
in the Public Sector. 

Gandhi had seen that India’s economic salvation lay not in large- 
scale industrialization, which meant an increasing dependence on the 
rest of the world and even artificial and unjust practices in international 
trade, but through the development of her cottage industries, which 
meant self-sufficiency and prosperity through full employment, without 
resorting to the expedient of public expenditure or international in¬ 
vestment. From 1915 * until the time of his death Gandhi had held 
up ‘charkha’, or the spinning wheel, as the symbol of the prosperity 
that could be achieved through developing cottage industries. He 
favoured the decentralization of production, a simplification of the 
entire industrial system on the basis of handi-crafts and cottage in¬ 
dustries. This does not mean that he advocated the abandonment of 
centralized production altogether. He favoured it in certain basic 
industries. The State of Gandhi’s conception in India soon after indepen- 

1 Vide First Five Year Plan. 

2 Ibid „ p. 81. 

3 Report, Colombo Plan Consultative Committee, op, cit. 

4 Harijan , June 29, 1947, as quoted by Dhawan, op. cit., p. 107. 
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dence was not a lawless state but one with laws and regulations, one 
which would enforce measures beneficial to the whole of society with 
the minimum use of coersion. Apart from the few industries which 
require centralized production, Gandhi advocated decentralized pro¬ 
duction for the rest of the economy. This would mean a complete 
reversal of emphasis, judged from the present form of development. 
His idea was that “every industry must be located at the source of the 
raw material and must produce goods that will be sold locally” and 
that “villages ought not to be looked upon as sources of raw materials 
for the mills and as a convenient market for articles produced by the 
mills” *. He supported development and encouragement of cottage 
industries especially to provide a supplementary occupation for the 
entire agricultural population, thereby removing unemployment from 
the land altogether. Moreover, if the habit of spinning was adopted 
by the rich and the poor alike he saw in it the gradual removal of the 
problem of class differences; dignity of labour would prevail, and the 
uneven accumulation of capital might not take place. He did not put 
forward these propositions as mere ideals, but also demonstrated prac¬ 
tically the desirability of their universal adoption. There can be hardly 
any doubt of the fact that the revival of one of India’s most important 
cottage industries was mainly due to the initiative and enterprise of 
Gandhi. 

In spite of all Gandhi’s teachings and the fact that the Congress had 
accepted Khaddar as “the livery of independent India” the development 
of the industry did not keep up this trend after 1947. Even Gandhi 
had noticed the decline and exhorted the nation to contribute more 
towards the industry’s development 2 . The reasons for this deterioration 
are several, the most prominent of them being: (1) the demise of Gandhi 
himself, (2) the government’s unwillingness to give sufficient encourage¬ 
ment to the industry, (3) the conception among the people who thought 
that Khadi was only meant as a symbol of the struggle for independence, 
after which they could discard it, (4) incapacity of the Congress as a 
party to carry out its programmes, (5) impracticability of its adoption 

i Kumarappa, J. C.: ‘ Village Industries', article printed in Developing Village 
India, I.C.A.R., Orient Longmans, Madras, 1931, Rev. edn., p. 223. 

* See Tendulkar, op. cit., ibid. 
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on a larger scale and (6) insufficiency of the economic improvement it 
could bring about. 

Due to the encouragement given to mill production at the cost of 
the development of cottage industries, cotton textiles recorded an 
unprecedented growth exceeding even the Planning Commission’s 
target. The number of textile mills rose from 408 in 1947—48 to 453 
in 1952—53. Cloth production increased from 3,770 million yards in 
1947—48 to over 4,800 million yards in 1952—53. Thus India has 
already begun to be threatened by the situation which Gandhi feared. 
She had to seek export markets elsewhere in the world, without which 
economic difficulties would have resulted. Her exports increased from 
192 million yards in 1947—48 to 650 million yards in 1952—53. India 
was now accused of unfair competition in British markets l . 

Subsequently, however, the Government seems to have realised the 
meaning of the Gandhian propositions and the consequences of their 
deviation from them, since measures were adopted for developing 
khadi. “In the beginning of 1953, the Central Government decided to 
assist the development of these industries (cottage industries) in a much 
more massive way. A special cess was levied on cloth produced by mills 
in order to obtain resources for the development of handloom weaving 
and Khadi” 2 . This was expected to yield Rs. 60 million per year or 
Rs. 160 million in the last three years of the Plan. 

But even so one should not conclude that the Government has 
reversed its policy of large-scale industrialization. The Government is 
going ahead with its programme for the expansion of heavy and large- 
scale industries with added vigour, the only difference being that they 
are increasing their assistance to the cottage industries as well 3 . 

Thus we find that though there has been increased production, it 
has not been in accordance with the Gandhian point of view. Though 
increased production and the consequent improvement in national and 
per capita income and in the starvation standard of living of the people 
would have been welcome as a contribution towards a Gandhian ob¬ 
jective, it is doubtful whether the means adopted to achieve this objec- 


1 See The Manchester Guardian , December 6, 1954. 

2 Report Colombo Plan, Consultative Committee, op. cit., p. 41. 

3 Second Fi\e Year Plan. 
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tive would have been in accordance with the principles of Gandhi. 

However, it may be pointed out that wherever his ideas are given 
effect we do not find a strict adherence but an adaptation. Due to the 
changing environments it may perhaps be impossible to give effect to the 
ideas of any reformer in their entirety. Nor is it likely that the reformer 
could have forseen all the future changes in circumstances and devised 
measures for reformation for all time to come. Therefore the acceptance 
of certain of Gandhi’s ideas, at least in a modified form, may be perhaps 
taken as an indication of the influence of his ideas. But, on the other 
hand, the deviations from his ideas are increasing; and it is likely that 
even the modified acceptance of Gandhian ideas may undergo further 
changes in the future. 

D. FUTURE OUTLOOK AND FURTHER APPLICATION OF 
GANDHIAN IDEAS — THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 

The achievement of a socialist pattern of society has been accepted 
by the Government as the objective of national economic policy L In 
accordance with this objective they have framed the second Five Year 
Plan envisaging a total outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores by the Central and the 
State Governments over the period extending from 1955—56 to 1960—61. 

Priority is accorded to development of industries. Industrial and 
mineral development, along with the development of transport and 
communications, take about half of the total development expenditure. 
If we hdd to this power development it would mean that the expenditure 
in industrial sector as a whole would form about 57 % of the total out¬ 
lay 1 2 . Public expenditure on large-scale industries, scientific research 
and minerals is 15%, which is nearly 3 times more than that of the 
6% allocation of the First Plan. Similarly development expenditure on 
village and small scale industries is increased to 4% of the total plan 
whereas in the First Five Year Plan it was only 1 % of the total outlay. 
One of the important features of the Second Plan is that there is no 
corresponding increase in expenditure on social services including 

1 Government of India, Planning Commission, Second Five Year Plan. A Draft 
Outline, Febr. 1956, p. 9. 

2 Development expenditure for industries and minerals constitutes Rs. 891 crores, 
for transport and communications Rs. 1,384 crores and for power Rs. 440 crores. 
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education, health, housing and labour welfare. On the contrary, there 
is a decrease of about 3%; whereas in the First Plan the expenditure on 
these items constituted 23% in the Second it amounts to only 20%. 
Thus the relative importance of this item is reduced. Another feature 
is the low emphasis placed on agriculture and community development. 
Whereas in the First Five Year Plan the allotment was 16% of the 
development expenditure it is reduced to 12% in the Second Plan. 
Similarly the emphasis placed on power, irrigation and flood control is 
also changed. 

Thus on the whole the order of priority has been changed in the 
Second Plan, the top priority being granted to industrial development. 
This is probably an indication of further deviation from Gandhian 
doctrines. Though cottage and small scale industries are also to be 
developed simultaneously, the development of large-scale industries on 
a much wider scale and the shift of emphasis from community develop¬ 
ment to development of heavy industries along with a reduction in the 
importance of social services are indications more of deviations than 
appreciation of Gandhian ideas. 

D. 1. a. Actual outlay and Investment. 

Although the priorities have been changed the actual outlay on 
various items is increased. Total provision for the Second Plan amounts 
to Rs. 4,800 crores which is more than 100% increase over the Rs. 2,356 
crores provision of the First Plan. For industrial and mineral develop¬ 
ment, i.e. large-scale industries, scientific research, minerals and 
village and small-scale industries, the provision is increased to Rs. 891 
crores, i.e. nearly five times the previous provision. For social services 
including education, health, labour welfare and rehabilitation the total 
expenditure envisaged in the Second Plan is Rs. 946 crores which is 
over 72% higher than the previous allocation. In other spheres as in 
the case of agriculture, national extension, community development, 
power and irrigation, where also relative importance is reduced, 
the total expenditure is increased; in case of agriculture and community 
development it is increased from Rs. 372 crores to Rs. 565 crores nearly 
a 50% increase and in case of power and irrigation there is an increase 
of Rs. 237 crores which is about 35% more than that of the previous 
allocation. 
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Of the Rs. 4,800 crores of total outlay in public sector the sum ear¬ 
marked for investment purposes amounts to Rs 3,800 crores, the rest 
representing “current expenditure of a development^ nature”. The total 
investment in the economy, taking public and private sectors together, 
will be Rs. 6,100 crores, i.e. Rs. 3,800 crores in public sector and Rs. 2,300 
crores in private sector. This is 75 % higher than that of the investment 
in the First Five Year Plan. This amount of investment is necessary 
to raise the national income at least by 25% from the present level 
in 1960—61. But the real problem is to find the resources for investment. 

b. Resources for Investment. 

It is estimated that 50% of the total proposed outlay will be available 
through taxation (Rs. 800 crores), borrowings from the public (Rs. 1200 
crores) and other budgetary sources (Rs. 400 crores). External assistance 
is expected to be of the order of Rs. 800 crores. A sum of Rs. 1,200 
crores is to be secured through deficit financing. No precise means, 
however, are specified for covering the gap of Rs. 400 crores. 

b. 1. External assistance. 

During the period of the First Plan external resources were available 
on an average of Rs. 40 crores a year. In this perspective it is probably 
too optimistic to assume that external assistance will rise 4 times the 
previous annual average in the Second Plan period. However, the current 
international situation is favourable to India, and it is likely that foreign 
aid will increase to an appreciable extent. Nevertheless, it may be 
advisable in the interests of a realizable plan, not to place undue reliance 
on a fluctuating international situation or unstable foreign assistance. 

Gandhi had exhorted the country to be self-sufficient in all respects, 
and he was not much in favour of receiving foreign economic aid 
especially when it involved any political ties or implication of a supe¬ 
riority. This might have been justified when the country was still under 
foreign rule. But conditions have since changed. At present if India is 
to abolish her poverty and improve the masses materially she has to 
rely on foreign assistance at least to a certain extent. At the same time 
the essence of the Gandhian doctrine that as far as possible the nation 
must be self-sufficient and must safeguard her own interests without 
being influenced by foreign powers, is largely true. Both of these con- 
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ditions can be satisfied if India receives economic aid from some 
specialized agency under the U.N. instead of seeking or receiving 
assistance through bilateral agreements. With the establisment of such 
organizations as S.U.N.F.E.D. it would be possible not only for India 
but for all less prosperous regions of the world to rely on stable external 
resources without the necessity of being obliged to any particular 
country l . 

b. 2. Deficit financing. 

The extreme reliance placed on deficit financing, i.e. of the order 
of 25% of the total outlay, is perhaps a vulnerable point in the plan. 
As a major portion of the development expenditure is to be incurred 
in increasing production of capital goods, it is likely that an inflationary 
tendency will set in, especially if there is no simultaneous expansion 
of consumers* goods production. In the event of an increased income 
and lack of availability of consumers goods, ceteris paribus, it is probable 
that there will be an increase in imports thereby setting further limits to 
foreign exchange resources. For the execution of the Second Plan 
itself there is a foreign exchange gap of about Rs. 800 crores even after 
taking into account an optimistic estimate of net private foreign invest¬ 
ment and withdrawals from accumulated foreign exchange resources. 
However, in the absence of other resources a developing economy is 
justified in resorting to this method of financing provided it does not 

end in inflation. 

* 

b. 3. Domestic savings. 

The unspecified gap of Rs. 400 crores for financing the plan is to be 
obtained from domestic savings. In addition to it, the draft plan, states 
that “not only must domestic resources be raised in the measure indicated 
above, there must be readiness to make good, to the extent possible, 
any short fall in the availability of external resources’* 2 . Thus it be¬ 
comes evident how much importance is placed on domestic savings. 

1 The Government of India has reiterated its firm support to the establishment 
of this Special United Nations Fund For Economic Development, See India Today, 
Embassy of India, The Hague, March 31, 1936. 

2 Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 29. 
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Gandhian ideas of social welfare and the concept of trusteeship 
become important in this connection. Though the practical applica¬ 
tion Of the trusteeship concept is extremely limited, its corrollary, that 
those who have more material means than what is reasonably neces¬ 
sary for a simple living must utilize a substantial portion of such surplus 
for the benefit of the society as a whole, is useful in a modem society. 
If, for example, the majority of wealthy Indians voluntarily preferred 
a smaller income and made the rest available for the execution of 
development plans perhaps, a substantial portion of the financial require¬ 
ment could be met from domestic resources. Or, if the hoarding of 
the Indian community was given away to the Government, it could 
also have relieved the financial burden of the Plan. According to the 
estimate of the U.N. experts, “in South and South East Asia and in 
the Middle East private gold hoards amount to as much as 10% of 
the national income” l . This would mean that India will have over 
Rs. 1,000 crores from this source alone. That is to say, over 20% of the 
Second Five Year Plan can be financed from private hoarding of indivi¬ 
duals. This is unlikely to be an over-estimate, so far as India is con¬ 
cerned because the social customs force people to put substantial por¬ 
tions of their earnings in ornaments. Gandhi had condemned the 
wearing of decorative ornaments and had asked the ladies to part 
with them and to give them for the uplift of the poor. If at least a portion 
of this hoarding came forward the Indian plan could be financed without 
much recourse to inflation or to excessive external assistance. 

It is probably unlikely that such a somplete change of heart will take 
place among the majority. However, even if there is an inclination to 
help the financing of the plan, it would relieve the Government at least 
to a certain extent of the financial burden and benefit the Indian society 
as a whole. Perhaps something of this attitude was visible when the 
National Plan Loan which was floated for the execution of the former 
Plan was well subscribed 2 . 

D. 2. EMPLOYMENT. 

There will be an annual addition of 2 million to the working force 

1 Measures For The Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries, report 
by Group of Experts, United Nations, New York, 1951, p. 35. 

2 Subscriptions amounted to Rs. 158 crores. 
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thereby creating more than 10 million additional labourers in the 
employment market by 1960—61. But if all the investment as planned 
takes place it will give employment to 10 million people. From this 
the Planning Commission concludes that “the total of unemployment, 
during the period of the second plan may be about the same order 
as at present” *. That is to say the present unemployment of over 24 
million persons including the visible un employment of about 5.3 million 
is likely to continue to be the same by the end of the Second Plan. 
Thus the problem of unemployment will continue to be a seuous 
challenge to Indian prosperity. 

Probably it is in this context that the Gandhian ideas of “bread- 
labour”, “dignity of labour” and development of cottage industries 
become important. 

Unemployment in India in certain sector.' is particularly due to the 
increasing preference for white collar jobs and lack of appreciation for 
the dignity of labour. If adequate steps are taken, as for example through 
education, to popularize the value of labour in any form, it might be 
a help in relieving the pressure of unemployment. 

Though it is not practical to base Indian economy solely on the 
‘spinning wheel’ and ‘khadi’, development of cottage and small-scale 
industries is extremely important especially in view of the necessity for 
giving employment to the unemployed millions. 

D. 3. NATIONAL INCOME. 

If all the investment envisaged in the Plan takes place it is likely 
that the national income will increase by about 25% by the end of the 
Second Plan, i.e. from Rs. 10,800 crores in 1955—56 to Rs. 13,480 
crores in 1960—61. This would increase the present per capita income 
of Rs. 280 (1955—56) by about 18%, i.e. to Rs. 330 in 1960—61. In 
other words, it would mean that by 1960—61 the Indian per capita 
income will still be one of the lowest in the world. 

Though Gandhi did not emphasize an unlimited material advance¬ 
ment of the country, judged from the present world conditions it is 
necessary for India to aim at a per capita income and standard of living 
almost equal to that of the prosperous regions of the world. At the 

1 Second Five Year Plan , op. cit., p. 46. 
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present rate of economic development a 100% increase in national 
income can be visualized only by about 1970. Even then there will 
be a wide gap between per capita earning capacity of an Indian and 
an American or Russian. This reveals the extent of the country’s poverty 
and possibility of its duration. Therefore, the immediate remedy for 
poverty lies in effecting a more equitable distribution. Though according 
to the Gandhian ideal this “levelling up of the poor” and “levelling 
down of the rich” should be brought about by a voluntary conversion 
and without the use of force, it is extremely doubtful whether such a 
voluntary conversion would take place on a lskfge scale. The remedy, 
therefore, seems to be in adopting positive steps to channel the addi¬ 
tional wealth to the poorer sections of the community. 

This might be comparatively easier for the Government on account 
of its determination to pursue a policy based on principles of socialism. 
Inequalities in income distribution in countries like India is a necessary 
consequence of scarcity of both capital and income; scarce capital 
gives a high marginal productivity and thereby high incomes on capital 
invested. If, therefore, private capital is to play a dominant role in a 
developing economy it will be natural that the inequalities in income 
distribution will become more profound. But in India the state will get 
the major portion of additional wealth. Therefore, it becomes possible 
for the Government to utilize such profits for the well-being of th„ 
community as a whole. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND APPRAISAL 




CONCLUSIONS AND APPRAISAL 


From the foregoing analysis we arrive at several sociological con¬ 
clusions. 

1. The problems of social change in India are vast, complex and 
difficult. The simultaneous existence of various centripetal and centri¬ 
fugal forces along with age-old customs, traditions and religious mis¬ 
conceptions not only makes the problems of Indian society complicated 
but also retards its progress in some respects. 

2. If the total achievement of independent India is assessed, we 
find that the changes that have taken place can be indicated as follows. 

a) There has been some change in the practice of untouchability 
and in the social structure. 

b) The material position of the majority of the population has 
not improved as yet to any appreciable extent. 

However, on a comparative analysis, i.e. either in comparison to 
some of the other countries that have won independence in the post¬ 
war period or in comparison to the previous British rule, we find that 
even if allowances are made for historical changes and a favourable 

world situation, the social changes that have taken place in India since 

* 

1947, though themselves by no means sufficient, are significant and 
indicative of progress. 

3. In the changes that are visible the contribution of Gandhian 
ideas has been important in certain directions whereas it has been 
insufficient in other respects. The main contribution of Gandhi is not 
so much in the realm of effecting actual social changes as in awakening 
social consciousness about the necessity of change. 

a) Gandhi, himself, was largely influenced by the social forces of 
his time, although he in turn tried to control and regulate them. 

b ) The Gandhian ideals of peace and non-violence exert some 
influence on present Indian society. His ideas on Sarvodaya , education 
and the status of women are generally favoured. 

c) Gandhi’s teachings against the practice of untouchability, coupled 
with the personal example he set, constitute one of the important causes 
that have brought about some change in its practice. 

d) The Gandhian idea of voluntary conversion of “the wealthy” is 
propagated by a set of his followers. But, measured by the results so 
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far yielded, it does not seem to offer any real solution to the problem 
of economic inequality. 

e) Though the social and economic changes that age slowly taking 
place in India are not brought solely by Gandhian ideas, Gandhi's 
contribution to the initiation of the process of change is of importance, 
and some corollaries of his ideas might be useful from a practical point 
of view. 

4. The majority of individuals do not practise nor are making the 
attempt to attain the self-reformation which Gandhi believed to be the 
criterion of social progress. 

5. The present social policy of the Government offers indications 
of a considerable deviation from Gandhian ideas. 

a) The major difference is visible in the increasing emphasis on 
economic development through large-scale industrialization. 

b) Another difference is in its abondonment of a policy of a strict 
adherence to the principle of non-violence especially in domestic affairs. 

c) Abandonment of the Gandhian idea of returning to the old self- 
sufficient village republics is another aspect which shows a deviation. 

d) Even when an appeal is made to the authority of Gandhian ideas 
they are not actually practised. This is especially visible in the community 
development programme of the Government and in regard to the 
principle of non-violence. 

6. Judged from the present conditions, Indian society has to progress 
a good deal if it is to attain a standard of social justice accepted to the 
world of today, not to speak of an ideal, a “casteless", “classless", 
“non-violent" India of Gandhi's conception. 

The questions that confront us and that we have yet to answer are 
how far this ideal of Gandhi is realizable; to what extent the means 
envisaged by Gandhi contribute towards the securing of this goal; and, 
if they are inadequate, what constitutes the alternative? 

The fundamental Gandhian means for bringing about social change 
rests on the reformation of the individual. The “salvation" of the “cor¬ 
rupt" Indian society lies primarily in a purification of the Indian him¬ 
self. Gandhi wanted improvement of the individual, “internally, morally 
and spiritually". If all individuals practised self-control, a control over 
all senses, followed the principles of truth and non-violence in their 
daily dealings and tried to incorporate these principles in their thoughts 
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and attitudes, society would gradually gravitate towards the ideal he 
cherished. This reasoning does not appear to be wrong logically, be¬ 
cause if all the individuals undergo a transformation, society, which 
is a function of the “complex web of interactions and interrelation¬ 
ships*' that exist between those very individuals, also, ipso facto , under¬ 
goes a transformation. But inadequacies may well become evident 
when this theoretical formulation is tested against practical possibilities. 
Such a test is imperative if we are to determine the contribution of this 
formulation in securing the desired goal; and such an assessment will 
reveal the possibilities as well as the utilities of its adoption and appli¬ 
cation in social policies and personal conduct. 

As an ideal the Gandhian proposition does not seem to be unsound, 
but when it is projected into a practical “social perspective’* it tends to 
become “situationally transcendent" or impractical. “The ideal", Says 
Radhakrishnan, “for which we work must be better than the actual 
state of affairs and yet not remote from the conditions of human life" *. 
The adoption of Gandhian ideals meets with difficulties primarily.be¬ 
cause of the resistance required on the part of the individual to certain 
natural changes warranted by the social and economic forces that 
surround him, thus, tending to make the ideal seem “remote" from 
the actual “conditions of human life". 

An individual can best be studied in relation to the society of which 
he is a member; his actions, attitudes, beliefs, feelings, emotions, habits 
and thoughts are invariably influenced by the environment that surrounds 
him, the social and natural heritage with which he is bom and in which. 
he matures and dies. When we study the individual in relation to his 
environments at a particular moment we are able to grasp the real 
significance of the society in its existence. And, ‘for the sociologist, 
existence is that which is “concretely effective" i.e. a functioning social 
order which does not exist only in the imagination of certain individuals 
but according to which people really act' 1 2 . 

Thus it becomes our task to examine critically the major components 
of the social philosophy of Gandhi in relation to practical social 

1 Radhakrishnan S.: Religion and Society , George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 
1947, p. 222. 

2 Mannheim, Karl: Ideology and Utopia , an Introduction to the Sociology of 
Knowledge. Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 19S2, p. 174. 
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development and individual behaviour. In view of the importance 
attached to it for bringing about equality between different classes 
which is a criterion of progress both for the eighteenth century philo¬ 
sopher Condorcet and for modem opinion, it does not seem inappropri¬ 
ate to begin with Gandhi’s concept of trusteeship. The concept of 
trusteeship teaches that the wealth of a capitalist or a feudal lord should 
be recognized as a trust in his possession to be voluntarily utilized for 
the benefit of the poor or the rest of society. Honesty on the part of the 
trustees is a necessary condition. In the sense that they do not abuse 
the trust or even consume more than is necessitated by extreme emergen¬ 
cies. Similarly, a belief on the part of the poor in such honesty along 
with a renunciation of violence in all its forms by both parties in all 
their dealings, are other important pre-requisites for a practical ap¬ 
plication of this concept. Therefore, the major difficulties that will arise 
in its practical application might come from the impossibilities of 
fulfilling the terms of these very conditions. 

Trusteeship is not a novel concept. As Nehru points out : “He (Gandhi) 
follows a long succession of men of religion. The Pope has declared 
that the ‘rich must consider themselves the servants of the Almighty 
as well as the guardians and distributors of wealth, to whom Jesus 
Christ himself entrusted the fate of the poor’. Popular Hinduism and 
Islam repeat this idea and are always calling upon the rich to be chari¬ 
table, and they respond by building temples or mosques or dharmasalas 
or giving out of their abundance, coppers or silver to the poor and 
feeling very virtuous in consequence” l . Gandhi’s adoption of the con¬ 
cept of trusteeship as a means of bringing about material advancement 
of the poor or economic equality probably rests on two factors; firstly* 
that it provided the possibility of an extension of the principle of non¬ 
violence in the sense that it aimed at a smooth and harmonious trans¬ 
formation of society towards the ideal of equality, thus avoiding a violent 
“class-war”; and secondly, that he himself was convinced of its practical 
feasibility as a result of his dealings and association with the rich and 
the poor. That it was possible of practical adoption, was demonstrated 
to Gandhi by at least one person, Jamnalal Bajaj, his friend and disciple 

1 Nehru, Jawaharlal: Towards Freedom, the Autobiography, The John Day 
Company New York, Eighth Impression, 1942, p. 320. 
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to whom the Indian National Congress is considerably indebted for 
the liberal financial assistance it received in its initial stages. But the 
fact that Jamnalal Bajaj was an exception rather than the rule and 
that most other rich men did not follow his example illustrates the 
difficulties which stand in the way of the more widespread adoption 
of this concept. Besides, as we pointed out in Part I, it is doubtful whether 
Jamnalal Bajaj’s decision to dedicate his whole wealth for the cause 
of the poor followed a genuine conversion out of a mental urge, or out 
of a conviction of the superiority of the Gandhian technique for a peace¬ 
ful transformation of society. Even from the very beginning Jamnalal 
Bajaj belonged to a small category of people who come to possess large 
fortunes by mere accident or by pure chance rather than by legitimate 
rights or by enterprise. Being the adopted heir of a “millionaire” he 
was from the very outset a trustee, even though his own realization of 
this fact and subsequent actions in this regard are praiseworthy. In 
addition it is extremely doubtful whether he would have had the same 
attitude of detachment towards possession but for an incident in his 
early years when his self-respect was wounded by his guardian. As a 
result of this he was driven to consider the wealth that had come into 
his possession as a trust and to spend it for benevolent purposes. What¬ 
ever the extent to which Bajaj was influenced by Gandhian philosophy, 
Gandhi found in him an opportunity of testing his theory and of be¬ 
coming convinced of its practical application. Though Jamnalal Bajaj 
was not considered as the ideal trustee in “a non-violent state”, when¬ 
ever Gandhi was referring to the practical possibilities of the concept, 
he had this “capitalist-prince” uppermost in his mind. Whatever the 
motivations or the circumstances that converted Jamnalal Bajaj, his 
case remains an exception rather than evidence of the possibility of 
its extensive application to the majority or to all of the wealthy. If a 
large number of rich men did support the Congress party and Gandhi, 
it was probably not so much due to altruistic motives and patriotic 
feelings or acceptance of the trusteeship system as to motives of self- 
interest ranging from their awareness of the possibility of improving 
business conditions by the elimination of foreign competition up to 
their realization of the opportunity it offered for the abolition of a 
class conflict and consequently the consolidation and enhancement of 
their social status and position. If they could not transform themselves 
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into ideal trustees, the progress involved should be judged by the dis¬ 
tance between the ideal and the real. The inherent characteristics of the 
human mind in relation to the situation in which it functions must also 
be considered. 

Except in rare cases the general propensity of the human mind swings 
towards more and more accumulation of wealth and not towards its 
dimin ution or renunciation. Once an individual builds up a pattern 
of life it is often difficult to restrict it. Although in the case of a particular 
commodity at a given time an unlimited supply reduces its marginal 
utility, the need in regard to a common exchange medium or human 
wants as a whole is insatiable. The cumulative and interdependent 
nature of wants, desires and ambitions, by and large, shows a propensity 
to increase with an increase in the possession of wealth. Therefore, 
once an individual happens to become rich in material means his wants 
generally multiply, and it becomes often extremely difficult for him to 
renounce what he has already gathered or to rid himself of the desire 
to increase his possessions. Solely on account of such possessions he 
is capable of enjoying his surroundings differently, often in a better 
way, than those who do not possess them. However, there are philan¬ 
thropists and financial benefactors who contribute substantial portions 
of their earnings for charitable purposes. Here again the difficulty arises 
in analysing and ascertaining the me ital attitude which underlies such 
actions. Though the possibility of purely altruistic motives is not to be 
ruled* out, often a desire for personal fame, a religious belief, vindidve 
motive against someone and similar factors constitute some of the 
important causes for such charitable enterprises. 

Even \yhen we make the improbable assumption that a transfor¬ 
mation of a large number of the rich into ideal trustees is possible we 
shall have to look for answers to three important questions that would 
spontaneously arise, namely: 

1. If Gandhi acknowledged that the average rich man in a free- 
enterprise system gathers his wealth in an improper way, is it compa¬ 
tible with social justice to permit continuation of the same process of 
wealth accumulation by the very persons who become trustees or by 
others who aspire to become rich? 

2. In a system where interest is permitted, possession of wealth, 
ipso facto , enables its increase without much additional effort. Is 
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such a situation compatible with the Gandhian concept of material 
progress? 

3. By relegating the rich to the position of trustees and asking the 
poor to accept the situation without offering them any choice in the 
matter, is there not an element of coercion and, hence, violence involved; 
and, if so, how can it be reconciled with complete equality and social 
justice? 

The answers to these questions will undoubtedly throw further light 
on the concept of trusteeship. The first and second questions are inter¬ 
related and hence we shall examine them together. They suggest that 
the concept assumes the futility of questioning the way in which wealth 
is gathered. This would automatically imply a justification of some sort 
of an “economic violence’* if the use of such an expression is per¬ 
missible. 

Accumulation of capital is a function of profits and interests. In a 
free-enterprise economy large-scale accumulation is impossible without 
making sufficient profits. The size of profits is invariably determined 
by the level of wages and prices, or, in other words, an increase in the 
profits and therefore in the capital is at the expense of both the labourer 
and the consumer. Therefore, even if we assume the theoretical possi¬ 
bility of all “the rich” reforming themselves into “benevolent trustees”, 
further accumulation of capital, in a social system where the means 
of production are not subject to collective ownership of the society, 
can take place only in the same form. Gandhi, of course, did not approve 
of the idea of unlimited material progress of a few in a free economic 
system. He called it a “robbery”, and he condemned the exacting money¬ 
lenders. But by acknowledging those, who collected wealth by methods 
ftom which he withholds approval, as the guardians of wealth and of 
society it seems as .though he has lent support to the whole system. 
Thus if we accept the principle of trusteeship, we are invariably forced 
to justify the way in which accumulation takes place. 

We encounter a similar difficulty in regard to the third question. 
The ideal trustee of Gandhi’s conception is not a “lord” but a servant 
of the poor. Therefore, in such a system there is no place for recognition 
of any social hierarchy. But human nature is such .that when a person 
with more than sufficient means, direcly or indirectly assists another 
person who does not possess it, a hierarchy develops. The person who 
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helps becomes “superior”, and the person who receives “inferior”. 
This gives rise to “complexes” in the respective persons which may 
be manifested in expressions of “expectations” and “gratitude”. 

Therefore, though the concept does not recognize any privilege for 
the trustee, in practice he becomes “superior” in position by virtue of 
which he secures privileges from society. Because of this factor it is 
to the disadvantage of the poor to accept favours from the rich. Such 
being the position, there is certainly an element of violence involved 
in asking the poor to accept as a guardian of the wealth of the society 
one who in their view has not tried to earn his wealth by fair means. 
This situation is aggravated especially when no opportunity is offered 
to the poor to determine or approve the nature, qualification and 
selection of a trustee. 

Some of his close associates and followers regard Gandhi as “an 
extraordinary paradox” especially on account of the fact that in spite 
of “all his love and solicitude for the underdog he supports a system 
which inevitably produces it and crushes it” J . However, it is not alto¬ 
gether impossible to understand Gandhi’s position from his own point 
of view. Some of our difficulties are mainly due to our tendency to 
analyse the situation from the point of absolute equality of all the mem¬ 
bers of society irrespective of their material position or to our refusal 
to view certain institutions as something inevitable, work of providence 
or the decision of God, Karma , destiny or whatever it be. 

Gandhi does not question the historical existence of the institution 
of the rich as such, though he questions the nature of its working and 
envisages a future possibility of its complete elimination. This probably 
is due to his passionate desire to give effect to his cherished doctrine 
of non-violence. It is unlikely that Gandhi sought to justify the histo¬ 
rical growth of the institution of wealth; the probability is that he 
ignored it or tolerated it as a result of his conviction that any attempts 
to question it would result in violence. Therefore, even if the trustee¬ 
ship concept did involve an element of coercion or injustice towards 
the pbor, this must be regarded as unavoidable. Further, he believed 
that the building up of a non-violent society in the future is not possible 
if the foundations are not non-violent, and from this point of view 

1 See Nehru, Jawaharlal, op. cit., p. 318. 
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also he found it expedient to grant such concessions. To simplify matters 
he presumed honesty on the part of the trustees. Although these “assump¬ 
tions” and “concessions” appear to be justified and seem to be inevi¬ 
table, if we believe in building up a non-violent society, the actual 
achievement of such a society appears to be a distant gotft in a world 
which, to use the words of Nehru, “tolerates covetousness, selfishness, 
acquisitiveness, the fierce conflicts of individuals for personal gain, 
the ruthless struggles of groups, and classes, the inhuman suppression 
and exploitation of one group by another”. 

Next we examine Gandhi’s idea on the development of cottage 
industries, decentralization of production, and resistance to technology, 
mechanization or large scale production. A proper understanding of 
the significance of this idea is often eclipsed by attempting to study 
it separately; whereas it is closely dependent on his concept of trustee¬ 
ship, which again is rooted in the idea of a possibility of individual 
transformation and the doctrine of non-violence. The Gandhian premise 
that large scale mechanization and centralized production in an un¬ 
regulated system led to the creation of monopolies, undue and improper 
accumulation of wealth and injustice, is sound. Being a “philosophical 
anarchist” himself, his ideal state of a “classless, casteless society” 
did not give sanction to any form of control or regulation. In other 
words, he envisaged “a stateless democracy” where everythin? 
worked in harmony primarily due to the regulation and control 
of the actions and attitudes of the individual by the individual 
himself. Therefore, although in the initial stages after its emergence 
as an independent country, Gandhi approved of a peasant state in 
India based on modern principles of democracy and justified state 
interference in and regulation of social activities through legislative 
measures for the benefit of the whole society, he still considered this 
as a temporary arrangement rather than as a permanent solution. He 
was envisaging the feasibility of approaching the ideal and a gradual 
loosening of regulation and control while society moved towards the 
ideal. However, he found it difficult to accept the tenets of modern 
socialism in regard to state regulation and control. Therefore, in the 
social system which he envisaged, (a system however temporary it 
may be, where there exists great scope for private enterprise) the 
possibility of uneven accumulation of wealth may be the norm if there 
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is large scale production, made possible by modern technology. This 
might have resulted in an accentuation and not in the dimunition of 
the difficulties in the way of the ideal society of which he “dreamt”. 
Besides, the use of labour as a part of machinery, which paved the 
way for the destruction of individuality, and the force that is involved 
in various sectors and stages of a purely mechanized society were not 
compatible with his doctrines of non-violence and individual perfec¬ 
tion. Thus, it is not quite difficult to grasp the meaning of the Gandhian 
proposition for “an intensification of individualism in production” and 
thereby “a throw back to the pre-industrial age” when it is seen from 
his point of view. But the real difficulty arises when we judge it within 
the context of practical realities or historical possibilities. 

In spite of all the teachings of Gandhi and the adoration accorded 
him by the vast majority of Indians, including his critics, the available 
evidence does not suggest that any considerable proportion of the 
people try to practise his precepts. The majority of the Indian “leisure 
class” did not take to spinning for at least half an hour a day, as he 
advocated. Even those congressmen who took to spinning and to prac¬ 
tising the Gandhian ideal of simple life did so more for patriotic reasons 
than out of a genuine conviction of its superior qualities in bringing 
about the necessary changes in social conditions. The average human 
tends to avoid work or manual labour as far as possible; therefore, 
any suggestion to arrest this tendency, however bright its prospects, may 
nqt meet with- success. This is verified by the continuous attempts of 
man to invent new possibilities. Ever since man found wood floating 
on water he has not remained content with his present position but 
has always been exploring the possibilities of a reduction of manual 
labour and increase of comforts. All these accumulated experiences 
rest as the basis of modern civilization. 

The avei&ge Indian is not unaware of these factors. Besides, although 
wide disparities exist between different cultural levels or social needs, 
the facilities offered by the development of modern means of commu¬ 
nication have made him conscious of the significance and the possibi¬ 
lities of such inventions ,and scientific advancement making life com¬ 
paratively easier. When he realizes that his counterpart elsewhere enjoys 
a different way of life which appears attractive, it is but natural for him 
to strive towards it, especially when circumstances offer similar oppor- 
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tiinities. Therefore, it appears extremely difficult to persuade large 
masses of people, not to speak of the rich, to do manual labour or to 
forego the benefits of an industrial civilization based on technology 
and scientific development. So long as this position continues to be 
so and the individual attitude towards scientific achievements remains 
incapable of reversion, the practical possibilities of the Gandhian 
proposition of manual labour, cottage industries and the discarding of 
technology become extremely limited. 

However, one should not ignore the force of Gandhian criticism of 
modern civilization. He had good grounds for arguing that an excessive 
and indiscriminate mechanization might ultimately result in general 
physical inertia and subsequent human degeneration. The main difficulty 
arises not in the endorsement of his criticisms against the evils of in¬ 
dustrialization but in the acceptance of his suggestion that India should 
discard its benefits. Although Indian society may not abandon the 
benefits of modern civilization altogether, as Gandhi had wanted it 
to do, much can be gained from his criticisms in the sense that they 
can serve as a deterrent to the adoption of excessive and indiscriminate 
industrialization. The manufacture of atomic and nuclear weapons for 
the annihilation of the human race and the indiscriminate test explosions 
of those destructive weapons, thereby contaminating the atmosphere 
with radio-active elements, the genetic effects of which are still unknown, 
arc not indications of the direction of science or technology into the proper 
channels. That science or technology should not be used as an absolute 
factor to determine the condition of man but, instead, must be used to 
serve mankind and promote the cause of a happy and peaceful social exis¬ 
tence is the important lesson that can be gained from Gandhian teachings. 

On the other hand, factors which definitely work against Gandhian 
ideas are the achievements of science and technology in regard to the 
elimination of poverty and the control of diseases. But for the various 
discoveries and inventions and their effective utilization in improving 
material conditions, the high standard of living that exists at present 
in the nations of the West or perhaps in the U.S.S.R. would have been 
an improbability. Extreme cases of poverty are negligible in these coun¬ 
tries compared with the situation in India or in any of the other less 
prosperous regions. There is a similar disparity in matters relating to 
human health. If India did not adopt large-scale industrialization in 
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the past, it is not on account of her natural resistances to such measures 
but primarily due to the fact that the natural growth of the Indian 
economy was retarded. In addition the potentialities for industrialization 
were deliberately thwarted during the period of British domination. 
Now that she is independent, this pent-up urge to develop her economy, 
assisted by a favourable international situation, is unfolding itself at 
an accelerated rate which is evident from the planning policies of the 
Government. This is not to suggest that the present rate of growth 
holds out a possibility of abolishing poverty or similar social evils in 
the near future to the extent it has been possible in prosperous nations. 
In spite of this fact, judged from modern social standards, perhaps 
the best way to abolish poverty and to improve the prospects of healthy 
living lies in the proper utilization of modern technological developments 
and scientific discoveries. 

No doubt, the question whether these achievements do constitute a 
criterion of social progress and happiness throws out a challenge to 
modern civilization. Raising this question, Gandhi insisted that real 
progress and happiness lay in moral progress and not in an unlimited 
material advancement. He did not approve of the extreme poverty that 
resulted from an outdated social system or of the incidence of diseases 
that proved to be a curse in India. But then for him the remedy lay 
not in an improvement of the standard of living through large scale 
industrialization or in increasing knowledge of modern medicine but 
“in cottage industries”, “bread labour” and “nature cure”. Gandhian 
propositions are valid only under very particular circumstances. If all 
the members of a society are spiritually disposed, that society might 
consider true progress as moral and not material. Similarly, nature cure 
or voluntary renunciation of wealth and adoption of the principle of 
“bread labour” is possible only to persons who are already able to 
discipline themselves. Thus the Gandhian view presupposes the change 
in the individual. It is this factor that makes most of the Gandhian 
propositions inapplicable to modern society. The individuals who 
undergo such reformations are not the general rule but only exceptions. 
Thus, though the possibilities for the existence of a society based on 
“cottage industries” alone or on “bread labour” and “nature cure” 
cannot be totally excluded, it must be pointed out that such possibilities 
lie within the realm of improbable assumptions. The majority 
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of the members of a modem society primarily look forward to material 
advancement, and they attach primary importance to this. Modem 
opinion tends to favour large scale industrialization provided such a 
progress is followed by socialization with a view to distributing its 
effects equitably. Thus, judged from the point of view of a modem 
social organization, it is found that abolition of poverty and similar 
evils on the one hand and positive improvement in material conditions 
on the other become essential for social progress. A proper utilization 
of inventions and discoveries through large scale industrialization and 
its proper control are probably the best available means for achieving 
these ends. What Bertrand Russell had to say is of significance in this 
regard: “I have not sought to minimise what may be considered the 
defects of the machine civilization. I do not doubt, however, that its 
merits far outweigh its defects. Take two items alone: the diminution 
of poverty, and the improvement in public health. These two alone 
represent an almost incalculable increase in average happiness, and 
each of them is capable of being carried very much further than has 
yet been done. The remedy for the one sidedness and harshness of our 
present civilization is to be sought, not in less science, but in more.. 
Psychology, physiology and the study of heredity have much to contri¬ 
bute. But if they are to add to human happiness, it is essential that 
we should learn to use the machine without worshipping it.... 
I look, therefore, to the Western nations, and more particularly to 
America, to establish first that more humane, more stable and more 
truly scientific civilization towards which, as I hope, the world is 
tending” J . 

Next we come to Gandhi’s contribution to the caste problem and 
education. His views on the practice of caste and on education seem to 
be by far “the most progressive” of all his ideas. The people continued 
to adhere to the practice of caste and untouchability partly due to the 
power of custom and the dictates of religion and partly due to the 
inadequacy of a proper social policy of the Government. The situation 
was accentuated because measures adopted to check social retrogression 
were not properly developed. Instead of deliberately denying opportu¬ 
nities for the imparting of modem education to the majority of the 

» Beard, Ch. A: Whither Mankind (Essay by Russell, Bertrand), Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, London, Toronto 1928, p. 81—82. 
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population, social policy should have been utilized as an important 
force to assist social changes. From a colonial point of view it is under¬ 
standable that the British Government did not consider it compatible 
with their own interests to meddle with the customs and practices of 
a conservative community or to improve them morally. 

Caste and untouchability with all its attendant evils constitute an 
important component of the “social heritage” of India. The individual 
is bom into a rigid social system; in the course of his development 
he eventually becomes overpowered by the weight of the system and 
finally succumbs to it. As a result, he involuntarily develops a stratified 
state of mind from which prejudices, sentimental feelings, and resistances 
originate in regard to the free inter-communication of the members of 
different castes. He begins to view life and its environment with such 
an attitude of mind, denying himself the opportunity to view matters 
“freely”. This is sufficiently illustrated in the day to day activities of 
present day Indian society. The idea of eating together or of concluding 
a matrimonial union with a person of “inferior caste” is at once repug¬ 
nant and degrading to one belonging to a “superior caste”. Similarly, 
if a member of one of an “inferior caste” is granted the “privilege” 
of dining with one of “superior caste” he finds the situation embarras¬ 
sing and uncomfortable although ultimately probably feeling satisfied 
for having obtained the “privilege”. These sentiments and attitudes are 
the obvious results of the succesful impact of a “corrupt” and hier¬ 
archical social system. It is comparatively easy to understand that 
the development of the system is mainly due to historical reasons and 
not in any way hereditary. For example, we find children of different 
caste origin who are generally unaware of the hierarchical values of 
the caste system mixing together in schools or playgrounds without 
any prejudices or reservation. It is only gradually that they become 
aware of the social implications, and they begin to be absorbed into 
the system and to observe “social distance”. 

It is important to recollect that Gandhi’s attack on the system was 
primarily directed towards the practice of caste and not towards its 
theory. He was convinced that the practice of untouchability was 
irrational and unworthy of the ideals of Hinduism as he interpreted 
them. For its abolition Gandhi relied on the individual. Without at¬ 
tacking the principle that created the structure of the caste system, he 
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considered it practical to eliminate its vices by the reformation of the 
individual. If all members of society did not observe the obsolete caste 
regulations or untouchability, the system would automatically cease to 
function. The improbability of this occurring in reality is obvious. 
This is the difficulty that confronts us with most of the Gandhian 
propositions. Perhaps it was the only course open to him in view of 
his advocacy of the principle of non-violence as the law that should 
govern all practical attempts at reformation. Because, if he attacked 
the theory as such, it would have probably created a sudden break in 
orthodox social tendencies which in turn might have culminated in 
disharmony, violence and upheavals. It is to prevent this and to effect 
a more harmonious and non-violent change that he naturally had to 
resort to this method. But it may take an unduly long period of time 
to record an appreciable measure of success in reforming all members 
of society, and hence much of its practical significance becomes lost. 
Besides, if we envisage the change in individual attitude without con¬ 
sidering fundamental social conditions, it would appear unconvincing 
and create difficulties for individual attempts to overcome the prejudices 
of a “static” social structure. Therefore, along with attempts for change 
in individual attitudes, it is imperative to adopt measures that would 
facilitate the abandonment of the caste system as such. No doubt, 
Gandhi strongly emphasized the need for implementing a programme 
for rapid education. His concept of universal basic education, which 
has found an important place in the present Government’s programme 
for social reconstruction, along with his appeal to the aristocratic and 
the well-to-do to accept the principles of dignity of labour and “bread 
labour” is certainly an indirect means which, if practised, would have 
eventually brought the caste system itself to an end. But this in itself 
seems to offer only a long term solution and docs not provide adequate 
remedies for the evils that threaten the very position of Indian society 
in a world striving towards a goal of more and more equality. Never 
theless, judged by themselves Gandhian ideas regarding the practice of 
untouchability and the adoption of universal basic education have 
contributed to a change in the stratified mind and the outlook of the 
ordinary Indian. But it would not be far from the truth to submit that, 
judged from actual social needs, their actual contribution remains 
much less than their potential possibilities. They should be combined 
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with an effort to eradicate the problem from its very roots, i.e. by chal¬ 
lenging the very existence of the principle of the caste system. 

It seems, therefore, that the best solution would be one which 
approached the problem from all angles. The immediate necessity as 
we pointed out elsewhere, is the adoption of a Governmental social 
policy which aims at abolishing the caste system itself with all its atten¬ 
dant evils. 

Without the abolition of the evil of caste, which resists all change 
and forces society into pursuing the same orthodox path, Indian society 
will continue to be impervious to other measures of reform. Even 
without considerable deviation from the Gandhian ideals of truth 
and non-violence, it is possible for the Government, if it so chooses, 
to adopt measures that would effect the desired changes at an early 
date. Legislative measures can be undertaken, but the process of legis¬ 
lation in India is slow. Moreover, there exists no machinery except the 
law courts to ensure that social reforms are actually carried out. Un- 
touchability has been “abolished” by the Constitution, but there has 
been only minor change in its practice. It is an offence under the Act, 
but its practice comes to the notice of the law courts only in some cases. 
It would hasten the abolition of this social evil if the Government were 
to establish an agency responsible for taking all possible measures to 
abolish its practice. Intercaste marriages could be officially encouraged, 
as we have pointed out earlier, in order to reduce the intensity of the 
practice of caste regulations. The practice of applying caste marks, or 
wearing “sacred threads” or using indicative names could be prohibited 
by statute. All practices based on considerations of caste could be 
abolished or discouraged by law. Such measures might prove beneficial 
for the removal of the caste problem. 

Along with these concrete measures, improvement in education and 
material position, no doubt, are important factors that indirectly help 
change. It has been found that there is often a correlation between 
increased education, enhanced material status and certain changes 
that take place in social institutions. It is not uncommon that caste 
barriers show relaxation on considerations of material possessions. 
This is particularly visible in the case of marriages between people 
of different castes. Similarly, educated people tend to observe caste 
regulations and rituals to a lesser extent than others. Likewise, the 
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social distance between a poor brahmin and a wealthy “untouchable” 
is not so much as between a wealthy brahmin and a poor “un¬ 
touchable”. Poor people who belong to “superior castes” (although 
their proportion is considerably less than the poor people belonging 
to “untouchables”), if they are not too orthodox do not mind taking 
occupations under a wealthy “low caste man” or “untouchable”. In 
like manner, a Government official exercising some influence (as for 
example in the case of a police inspector, a magistrate or a tax collector) 
who belongs to a “lower caste” does not encounter as many caste bar¬ 
riers as his “poor counterpart” does. This is also an illustration of 
the fact that power seems to influence deep-rooted social beliefs. 
Likewise, a difference is noticeable in city life and village life; the 
city-dweller is more cosmopolitan in outlook than the villager although 
the latter has several qualities which the former lacks. From these, it 
becomes clear that a reduction in the disparities in wealth and an in¬ 
crease in modern education are two important factors that might help 
to change the Hindu social system. It should, however, remain the 
task of the Government to understand the emotional and sentimental 
difficulties of the individual and to enable him to change himself and 
society by facilitating a change in the attitudes which have given rise to 
those sentiments and feelings. 

From this analysis of some of the important Gandhian teachings, 
which aimed at bringing about a social transformation, we arrive at 
the conclusion that essentially all such teachings were based on the 
concept of individual perfection by a strict adherence to truth and non¬ 
violence. If Gandhi showed traits of inconsistencies in his opinions in 
social matters, it was on account of the concessions he made in order 
to adjust them to dynamic social needs and to his own desire to “follow 
the path of non-violence in pursuit of truth”. If we try to understand 
this significant factor, that is to say, to understand the Gandhian philo¬ 
sophy from the viewpoint of its originator we must consider its oiigin 
and foundations, namely non-violence and truth. Any other attempt 
may not do full justice to his ideas. Therefore in the entire analysis 
we have tried to test an idea in the context of all its implications, but 
this requires the examination of this fundamental principle itself in the 
light of practical realities. 

If all individuals became “pure in word, deed and thought” what 
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is the necessity for a state or even for any form of control, or what 
occasion would give rise to tensions and conflict? If every individual 
followed the path of non-violence and adhered to .the principle of 
truth in all his actions and feelings, such a society would be harmonious 
and tend towards an automatic equilibrium, a “Rama Raj” as Gandhi 
called it. 

Non-violence, no doubt, is much superior to violence. Conversion 
by free will is superior to that by coercion. Similarly, in personal dealings 
between two human beings, adherence to the principle of non-violence 
might cause an ideal existence. As for example, suppose a person injures 
another. When the injured is the stronger of the two and still does not 
retaliate but instead shows kindness, it will naturally elicit sympathy 
and admiration on the part of the person who injured him; and even¬ 
tually it might lead to a development of better understanding and 
friendship between the two. The same is applicable to groups, societies 
or nations. In this respect Gandhi has proved, at least to a great extent, 
that his basic idea of Ahimsa was capable of being applied on a larger 
national or international scale. The idea of non-violence, of course, 
was in no way novel; it was considered as an essential part of Hindu 
Dharma. It formed the basis of the teachings of religious leaders like 
Buddha or Christ or of the Christian saints. But Gandhi’s application 
of it was novel. “Gandhi’s special contribution lies in the fact, till his 
time, even thinkers who had recognised the futility of war had offered no 
substitute for it. In the programme of non-violent non-cooperation, 
Gandhi indicated a way in which wrong could be opposed without 
resort to arms” K And his achievement in this regard is significant in 
a world still contaminated with strife, conflicts and wars. It seems to 
support the view that the history of human civilization is indicative 
of a trend to discard violence. This may find further justification in 
the fact that though the world still has not ruled out the possibilities 
of major conflicts, yet the people of the world at large strive to secure 
peace. If world peace is to be established on a permanent footing the 
path of non-violence must be followed both by individuals and by 
nations. In this respect the Gandhian teaching may be viewed as extre¬ 
mely important. Yet, in the social and natural environments in which 

1 The Gandhian Way , op. cit., p. 7. 
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men live at present, it is extremely difficult to promote the practice 
of non-violence as Gandhi visualized it. 

An ideology is not always completely adapted to a situation. It often 
has to be modified in the perspective of practical realities. What Mann¬ 
heim writes is perhaps applicable in this context: “Though they (ideolo¬ 
gies) often become the good-intentioned motives for the subjective 
conduct of the individual, when they are actually embodied in practice 
their meanings are most frequently distorted. The idea of Christian 
brotherly love, for instance in a society founded on serfdom remains 
an unrealizable and in this, ideological idea, even when the intended 
meaning is in good faith, & motive in the conduct of the individual. 
To live consistently, in the light of Christian brotherly love, in a society 
which is not organised on the same principle is impossible” 

In the present Indian social system, not to speak of the world society 
as a whole, an absolute adherence to the principle of non-violence is 
probably impossible of realization on a large scale. The problems of 
general and individual interests often come into conflict with one 
another. Especially when the means of subsistence become comparatively 
limited and man does not follow a strictly ascetic life, conflict is more 
likely than harmony. The general tendency of the human being is to 
protect his person and property, and a threat to it in any form gives 
rise to instinctive resentment. This then causes aggressive feelings and 
subsequent actions based on such feelings. Although in a modern civili¬ 
zation man does not indulge in physical violence as he did in former 
times — and to that extent it may be possible to say that man’s progress 
has been achieved by discarding violence — it is perhaps not true to 
say that man has controlled his aggressive feeling against those who 
seek to alter his status, position or prospects. When life itself is a struggle, 
it is but natural that situations occur which give rise to such feelings 
and attitudes. Not all individuals try to overcome their emotions, feelings, 
sentiments and attitudes by superior will power. No doubt those who 
are capable of transforming themselves by imposing austerity, checks 
and self-discipline might be able to control their own actions and convert 
the social environments correspondingly. But the majority of human 
beings do not' belong to this category. Therefore, however bright and 

1 Mannheim, Karl.: op. cif., p. 175. 
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important an ideology might be in regard to social progress when we 
have to apply it to a practical situation, it may require modification. 
In like manner, the Gandhian idea of the principle of non-violence 
also may be adopted only with modification, under'present social 
conditions. As Radhakrishnan says: “Life at best is a second best, the 
perpetual compromise between the ideal and the possible. The Kingdom 
of God knows no compromise, no practical limitations. But here on 
Earth there are pitiless laws of nature. There are human passions, and 
we have to build an ordered cosmos on their bases. The world is not 
the natural home of perfection” l . 

All these considerations can be further expressed by the use of the 
following illustration. 
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In this symbolic presentation of Indian society, all the structures are 
interconnected, and all the factors are subject to the process of change. 
But some are less dynamic than others. Social patterns or what we 
call the cultural structure of the society is less dynamic than the formal 
structure. The inner structure and the structural base appear to be 
comparatively static under given conditions. All are invariably inter- 
1 Radhakrishnan, S.: op. cit., p. 238. 
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dependent; therefore it is impossible to determine the exact characteris¬ 
tics of one factor alone. Besides, world forces, i.e. similar societies 
elsewhere, are constantly influencing the constituents of Indian society 
in varying degrees, or, sociologically speaking, “cultural diffusion” is 
constantly taking place at varying degrees. Thus a society without 
any conscious guidance will by its own actions and by cultural diffusion 
undergo a process of change. This ‘natural change’ may be contrasted 
with the ‘conscious or planned change’ effected through the deliberate 
direction of an external or internal agency. Here we are primarily 
concerned with a ‘planned change’ of the society. This ‘planned change' 
is generally effected through some but not all of the variables. Society 
is an “interrelated whole”; thus any change in one part produces changes 
and adjustments in other parts although the rates of changes in various 
parts may not correspond to each other. In some cases ‘conscious 
change’ might offer resistance to a ‘natural change’. Social change at 
any moment of time may be defined as the result of the interactions 
of these two forces. Our problem is to determine the contribution of 
Gandhian ideas in bringing about this social change. 

Gandhi’s method consisted primarily of attempting to make certain 
dynamic factors relatively static and certain relatively static factors 
more dynamic. As for example, he derived his principle of truth and 
non-violence from the relatively dynamic aspects of the cultural social 
structure, namely values, traditions, religion and intuition. All these 
factors, of course, are dependent on other factors as we pointed out 
earlier; their interdependence is assumed throughout. Gandhi did not 
accept all the components of the cultural social structure. He fought 
against several of the accepted values, tradition and customs and tried 
to control habits, actions and attitudes. Using his discretion and relying 
on intuition or his “inner voice” he selected certain of these values 
with which he tried to conform the rest. Once he selected and adopted 
these values, he accepted them as absolute or static and devoted his 
whole life to their perfect realization. In other words, he wanted to 
transform the relatively static mind, making it more dynamic and 
enabling it to adjust itself to these “static values”. He wanted this 
process to be done not only by himself but by all the members of the 
society. This excessive emphasis on the reformation of the mental 
structure of the society as a whole was a result of his conviction that 
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social harmony need not be only the goal but that even the very process 
of transformation can and must necessarily be harmonious and 
smooth. 

An important condition for this mental change was that it must 
take place within the framework of the mind itself with the least possible 
influence of cultural factors. To this extent it constituted a resistance 
to 'natural changes*. 

Gandhi believed that once these changes are effected in the mental 
structure, it is possible to control the more dynamic social forces. He 
did not lay so much emphasis on the formal structure; the change in 
the formal structure was both natural and automatic once the individual, 
hence, the social mind, was reformed. This is evident from his whole 
attitude in emphasizing the need for individual reformation as the 
pre-requisite for securing political independence. To a certain extent 
this was true because the colonial rule depended more on internal 
disunity and corruption than on force. Foreign domination would have 
been impossible against a united Indian society. Besides, his emphasis 
on individual reformation as a means of securing freedom also implied 
two factors; one, that any superstructure to be relatively permanent 
should be one which has evolved as a result of the smooth working 
of the rest of the factors and not one imposed through violent and 
unfair means; and, secondly, that by reformation of all the individuals 
not only a dissolution of a superstructure by non-violent means is 
secured but also a more permanent one is simultaneously established. 
Thus if the means selected were pure and fair, the end was automa¬ 
tically good. Therefore his suggestion to concentrate on individual 
purification itself contained the seeds of a non-violent transformation 
of the superstructure. Apart from this, Gandhi was a “philosopical 
anarchist”. As we pointed out, his ideal “Rama Raj” was a “stateless 
democracy” or “enlightened anarchy” where there was no use of 
force in any form. This society acquired an equilibrium by “individual 
perfection”. An equilibrium, by definition, is a state of rest and implies 
an ideal situation. Whenever this ideal is reached — if at all it is capable 
of being reached — maintenance of that condition becomes the next 
goal. Or, whenever this equilibrium is lost re-establishment of it be¬ 
comes the ideal. Thus the ideal serves as a measure of social progress. 
Gandhi himself recognized that the ideal Indian society was difficult 
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to attain. Nevertheless, for him only a movement of the society towards 
this ideal constituted real progress. 

Similarly Gandhi envisaged changes in the case of social patterns 
and some other cultural elements, such as habits and attitudes. But, 
as we pointed out earlier, his emphasis was on a firmer acceptance 
of certain values which he intuitively understood to be good and on 
the rejection of several others which came into conflict with such values. 
By so doing it was natural and inevitable that he had to oppose “cultural 
diffusion” from other societies. If he did not do so, a change, as he 
visualized it, would have been more difficult because these foreign 
elements would be constantly influencing cultural structure and formal 
structure. By definition the factors of “cultural structure” are very 
susceptible to such external forces; and if the mental structure has to 
adhere to a set patterns of values and traditions, it is easier when they 
are not permitted access to “cultural contacts or diffusion”. Thus 
Gandhi an ideals of change represent an important deviation from the 
modern conceptions of social change. But their implication as to the 
necessity and possibility of controlling the environment to the benefit 
of society probably finds acceptance with some modern thinkers. Thus, 
though Gandhian ideas offered possibilities for a “conscious or planned 
change”, it simultaneously worked against a “natural or historical 
change”. In this interaction of the “historical” and “planned” changes 
it is normal that the forces of historical changes often emerge victorious. 
The law that governs them has become increasingly more powerful 
especially in a modern world. In addition, cases are not lacking where, 
if such interactions of opposing forces take place, often the victorious 
force reveals a more dynamic nature than expected in the direction of 
the other force. 

In this respect Gandhi offers a striking parallel to some of the mediae¬ 
val Christians, especially to Luther as presented by Tawney *. Luther, 
like Gandhi wanted “society to be converted into a band of brothers”. 
He imposed great social restraints. Like Gandhi he hated commerce 
and capitalism and “sighed for a vanished age of peasant prosperity”. 
Christians, he maintained, should earn their living by the sweat of their 
brow and for him the unforgivable sins were idleness and covetousness. 

i See Tawney, R. H.: Religion and the rise of capitalism. Penguin Books, West 
Drayton-Middlesex, Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London, 1948. 
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“The eyes of Luther were on the past. He saw no room in a Christian 
society for those middle classes whom an English statesman once des¬ 
cribed as the natural representatives of the human race. International 
trade, banking and credit, capitalist industry, the whole complex of 
economic forces, which, next to his own revolution, were to be the 
mightiest solvent of the mediaeval world, seem to him to belong in 
their very essence to the kingdom of darkness which the Christian will 
shun. He attacks the authority of the canon law, only to reaffirm more 
dogmatically the detailed rules which it had been used to enforce. When 
he discusses economic questions at length, as in his Long Sermon on 
Usury in 1520, or his tract on Trade and Usury in 1524, his doctrines 
are drawn from the straitest interpretation of ecclesiastical jurispru¬ 
dence, unsoftened by the qualifications with which canonists themselves 
had attempted to adapt its rigours to the exigencies of practical life” L 

Though Calvin derived his inspiration from Lutheran teachings, his 
social theory “accepted the main institutions of a commercial civilization 
and supplied a creed to the classes which were to dominate the future” 1 2 . 
“Unlike Luther, who saw economic life with the eyes of a peasant 
and a mystic, they (Calvin and his later interpreters) approached it as 
men of affairs, disposed neither to idealize the patriarchal virtues of 
the peasant community, nor to regard with suspicion the mere fact 
of capitalist enterprise in commerce and finance” 3 . Calvin’s teachings 
undoubtedly contributed to the origin and growth of modern capita¬ 
lism which Luther so heavily condemned and resisted by all possible 
means. Similarly, though Gandhi wanted to regain a “glorious past” 
and desired the present day Indian society to strive for “that old village 
republic system”, he, at the same time, sowed the seed of a social revo¬ 
lution that is at present being carried out, at least in the economic field, 
in the opposite direction of what Gandhi propounded by none other 
than Nehru, his follower and “political successor”. The situation might 
appear paradoxical, but it is not entirely inexplicable. What probably 
happens is that when a society becomes degenerate some outstanding 
personalities come forward and save it from a catastrophe. By their 
actions and ideas the society is shaken out of its lethargy, and a social 

1 Tawney, R. H.: op. cit. t p. 103. 

2 Ibid. . 

2 Ibid., p. 112. 
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consciousness is developed. From this the society derives the energy 
to decide for itself what is best for its future. In this process some of 
the ideas of the reformer, who was primarily responsible for this develop¬ 
ment of social consciousness, may not be followed; but that, of course, 
does not affect the extent of their contribution to subsequent changes. 
Probably the same is true in the case of Gandhian ideas and Indian 
society at present. Gandhian ideas were revolutionary in so far as they 
questioned the traditions, customs, habits and the authorities behind 
such practices. To that extent Indian society derived a force or con¬ 
sciousness to pursue the changes in the same directions. But in othei 
respects, the practical applipation of Gandhian ideas meets with almost 
insurmountable difficulties which result from the dictates of the social 
and economic forces of a world society. 

Judging by the present world situation and Indian social conditions 
the best possible way for social development and progress probably lies 
in proper economic and social planning. No doubt, even an apparently 
stagnant society will be undergoing a change, and it may be true to 
say that “reconstructing a changing society is like replacing the wheels 
of a train while it is in motion rather than rebuilding a house on new 
foundations'* t. But however it might seem, it is, in reality, much better 
to attempt to replace the wheels, if we are certain that there will be a 
breakdown of the whole train on account of its defective wheels. If the 
attempt is successful the safety and normal running of the train is 
virtually guaranteed. Experience gained from previous attempts at such 
replacements within other environments will invariably prove helpful. 
The present policies of the Government seem to suggest that it is attemp¬ 
ting to replace “the defective wheels" through planning, industriali¬ 
zation and increasing socialization. Therefore, in the years to come, 
India might still attain the goal of Gandhi’s dream, “a casteless, classless 
society” which “shall be at peace with the rest of the world neither 
exploiting nor being exploited" and in which all shall live in harmony 
and happiness. 

1 Mannheim, Karl: Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, Routlcdge & 
Kegan Paul "Ltd., London, !95( (reprint), p (3. 
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